With a Plan Like This, You 




















HELP YOUR EMPEOYEE S 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 


More than Fitty leading Southern textile plants have now adopted the 
Provident plan tor Employee protection, establishing the security ot 
their workers by assisting them to obtain reimbursement for 


|. Loss of time due to accident or sickness. 
2. Hospitalization or operation expenses. 
3. Death of any member in employee's family. 


4. Death of an employee from any cause. 


Such a ‘package protecticn’ plan, with income when unavoidable iliness 


or accidents occur. 

This Company is the pioneer of all in- 
surance companies in developing this 
special form of coverage for textile 
vides employees and their dependents organizations. 


built to your specifications as your in- 
dividual weltare needs indicate re- 


duces advances on the payroll and pro- 


With all its advantages, such a plan can be operated over 
your payroll, if you prefer, without other cost to you. 
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Without obligation on your part, let us make a survey of the individual welfare needs 


in your mill. Our experience in this special field dates back almost 50 years 
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BLEACHED/OR COLORED YARNS 
FOR é HOSIERY 





PERFORMANCE (not price) DETERMINES VALUE 


© Color quality is a major requirement © The performance of Franklin Process _ hosiery colors suitable for ingrain work 
in yarns for fancy hosiery and anklets, Colors for this class of work, not only particularly when the colors are used 
as to fastness and evenness, but also _— next to bleach. Our other plants are 
as to brightness and penetration, is prepared to serve hosiery mills in other 
often unequalled and never surpassed. sections of the country. 

onds than can be paid for by months =e Our Chattanooga plant (intheheart © Since "performance (not price) de- 
of "shopping" for "cut" yarn prices. of the hosiery industry) specializes on — termines value," specify — 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


ESTABLISHED 
I91O 


because bleeding or uneven dyeing in 


only one lot of yarn will make more sec- 
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Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and Processing Machines 


PROVIDENCE @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENVILLE @e CHATTANOOGA e@ CHICAGO e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 





COTTON is published month! b C. Smith Publishing Company, Daltom and Atlanta, Ga. 
ited States and VDossessions, $1.' for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1872 
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Mr. Slow Speed E Model Loom re, 


Having Lived eB 
» tite of Ease ar ey a 
Tarcleahaiameeltiale Q ms 
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/. Looms Get New L: 


Our Doctors 
Did a Good Job 
He Comes Out 
Looking Fit 


But in the Arena of 


Modern Competition 
He Fails 


He Didn't Have the Speed “y 
Nor the Punch of the Youthful Mr. X Model 


Your Weave Room is the Arena 


Are You Backing The Aged and Passe E Model ? 
Or 


The Vigorous and Speedy X Model ? 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 

















Out of the Lab 
COMES A WHIT LUBRICANT 


[ Is NOT EASY to produce a 
white lubricant that will re- 
tain its stability and high lubri- 
cating qualities. 


Texaco Summitlube has met 
with instant. approval wherever 


it has been used. 


Years of experimental work 
in the research laboratory and 
the best of refining skill are back 
of this new product. 


THE NEW 





COTTON 






Bx. % 


Its unusual properties are ob- 
tained by careful selection of 
ingredients and by 
check of the refining and com- 


constant 


pounding processes. 


You will get reduced wear in 


ring travelers, less drag, and 


TE Aco 


fewer ends down. 


It has proved 
advantageous on 
all types of Tex- 
tile machinery 


October, 1936 


oratory 





pass 


where spotting can spoil the 


goods in process, or necessitate 
extra processing to remove them. 


A Texaco representative will 
be glad to provide practical en- 
gineering service to prove the 
exceptional merits of Texaco 


Summitlube. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO SUMMITLUBE 
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BELOW: TRANSITORQ* driving 
Tentering Frame and Palmer. Speed 
infinitely adjustable for maximum 
production with different kinds of 
cloth. 


COTTON 








ABOVE: Quetch driven by TRANSITORQ* 
with speed automatically controlled to main- 
tain even tension on cloth for better finish 
with increased production. 


. . - and with the TRANSITORQ — 


better finish—greater production 


On the Morrison Finishing Machine Trans- 
itorq’ drives for the Palmer and Quetch not 
only give accurate and positive control of speed 
so that maximum production is readily attained 
for different fabrics, but the sensitive, light-acting 
speed control of the Transitorg’ makes possible 
an automatic regulation of cloth tension that as- 
sures a definitely better and more uniform finish. 

Transitorg’ is a complete, compact unit— 
takes up less space. Its upkeep is remarkably 





NEW//DEPART 
Ue Pae 
TRANSI 





TRADE MARK 





low — no parts that require periodical replace- 
ment. Speed changed instantly, accurately and 
easily — at the mere touch of a finger or auto- 
matically, as desired. Transitorg’ is highly 
efficient, long-lived and its drive is positive. Its 
rapidly increasing use in every major industry 
is proof of the possibilities it holds for radical 
improvement in machines and processes. 

For further details, ask for Booklet PC. 
The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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Tuts year we retrace 
foramoment the history 
of our company and peer 
back through genera- 
tions to the little factory 
where four pioneer work- 
men helped create T'uffer 
Card Clothing to card yarns by machinery and so release 
men from the toil of hand carding. 


Seventy years is not a long time in the history of 
textiles. To find the beginning of the tale of fabrics, we 
must go beyond the dawn of history into the darkness 
of prehistoric times. Older far than recorded history is 
the art of weaving. Yet, in the light of present day 
accomplishment, it is difficult to believe that only 70 
years ago the steam engine was in an experimental 
stage, the first short stretches of railroad were viewed 
with alarm, the telephone was not yet invented, and 
envelopes were used but little. 


In 1866, C. A., J. P., and Albert H. Howard founded 
this business. Their lives parallel the lives of the typical 
successful New Englander. They were successful 
because they were honest and hard-working, not afraid 
of long hours nor heavy tasks. Their earnings were 
modest and were acquired by frugal living. Some crafts- 
manship processes haye not changed since the day the 
pioneers first developed them in 1866. In other instances 
strikingly new methods and radically new develop- 
ments have been applied. 

The spirit which moved the founders is the same 
today. ‘Time has been a vital factor in making Tuffer 
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Card Clothing— 
time and an ex- 
perienced organi- 
zation. Anumber 
of craftsmen and 
executives have 
been associated 
with the company twenty, thirty, and even forty 
years. These men are imbued with Twuffer tradi- 
tions as well as eager to teach and train apprentices. 
Deep-rooted in the mind of every man who develops, 
builds, tests or ships Tuffer Card Clothing is the un- 
swerving determination that his knowledge and skill 
and resources shall go to make our products render 
unquestionable service. They have worked shoulder to 
shoulder, year after year, making T'uffer Card Clothing 
better and better and bringing it now to its present high 
state of development. 


And so, another candle is added to our birthday 
cake. But Tuffer is of the years, not just of this year, or 
of next, or of any few. The old spirit, grounded in tradi- 
tions of progress and service, is ever renewed. Old heads, 
young blood and new enthusiasms pledge themselves 
to the service of modern times and to the future. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


‘ { 
President 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Regardless of tne outcome of the elections this Fall the textile industry 
will go forward. Mills will be busier than they have been for years. A 
demand for reconditioning and replacement of equipment will accompany 
this activity. 

We are specialists over the broad range of equipment for process- 


ing Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Rayon Silk and Waste Fibres. Bring your 
machinery problems to us. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS WHUTINSYILLE, MASS. 





“ ATLANTA, GA. 




















10 WINDERS 


The ten Model 102 Foster Cone Winders in 
this modernized winding room have replaced 
eighteen obsolete models. 


The Foster Model 102 increases production 
about 100 per cent and reduces labor cost about 
’3 as compared with older type machines. It 
also produces better cones; that is, the lay of 
yarn and taper conform to the latest standards, 
and density is both uniform and most suitable 


for knitting. 


This machine handles all counts and qualities 
equally well,—colored yarns as well as natural. 


COTTON 
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Can you match this performance in your wind- 
ing room? If.not, don't blame external compe- 
tition for loss of profits. Blame INTERNAL com- 
petition or obsolete machinery and take steps to 
eliminate it by writing us for full particulars about 


the Model 102. 


FOSTER) MACHINE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
FRED P. BROOKS, Representative 
P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOOTER 


MODE 


1Oo2 


Or... 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER 
OF FINE TIMEPIECES 


RELATES ITS EXPERIENCE WITH 523,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOORING 





—— 





HE manufacturing of fine timepieces 
requires a clean, dust-free plant. Under 






































these exacting conditions, Hard Maple 
Flooring again proves its many advantages. 

Says the Elgin National Watch Company: 
“It has been our experience that Hard Maple 
Flooring is easily cleaned, broomed and 
vacuumed and keeps its fine appearance with 
occasional washings. 


“Some of our flooring is exposed to a 





great deal of oil. But we have found that 
Hard Maple absorbs oil very slowly, so that 
washing at regular intervals preserves our 





floors in spite of the oil. 
“A great deal of the Maple Flooring in our | 
plant is over 35 years old and has had very 


wee ee rene 


few repairs, which were easy to make with 





the same material.” 


Thus at Elgin, Hard Maple’s cleanliness is 





a great help to precision manufacture. In 
other plants, requiring heavy equipment 
and heavy rolling trucks, Hard Maple’s re- 
markable resistance to abrasion proves 
particularly advantageous. 

But everywhere, its warm, dry resilience 
aids workers’ efficiency — plant alterations 





are simplified — and tough-fibred, tight- 
grained Hard Maple remains smooth through 
the years—as proved in countless plants. 

You can floor with Maple in blocks or 
strips, with or without pattern, over wood 
or concrete sub-floors, or over your pres- 
ent floor. Before modernizing or building 
anew, be sure to investigate its many 
advantages, its unequalled economy 
over a period of years. 

Our “Grading Rules” book describes 
the various grades and gives standard 
specifications for laying and finishing. 
Write for free copy. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, lil. 
See Our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 15/53. 


Let our service ana research department asstsi 


you with your flooring problems. Write us. 





The administration tower of 
the Elgin National Watch 


& 
Company at Elgin, Illinois. 
In the plant are 23 acres of ] 
floor space, 523,000 square 


feet of Hard Maple Flooring. 





Clean surroundings are im- The letters MEFMA on Maple, Keech or Birch Flooring signify that 


perative,espectallyin the tim- the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Floor- 
ing room — where life begims ing Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and 
in a watch. Northern Hard maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to man- 
Long lines of machines such as these create heavy Maple, easily cleaned and ufacturing and grading rules which economical'y conserve these 
oil deposits in the plant. But Elgin says the oil creating no dust of its own, remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
bas no ill effect on Hard Maple Flooring. gives exceptional service. protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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A Machine Is Only 
As Modern As Its 
Oldest Part! 
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ERTAINLY no race driver would consider 
handicapping a modern racing machine with 
old-fashioned, worn or inaccurate parts. 


Any textile machine, no matter how modern, is 
handicapped when any part is inaccurate, breaks 
easily or fits imperfectly. 


HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts are not just 
ordinary replacement parts—they are made to 
strengthen the part they replace and make the 
machine operate more efficiently at that point. 
The weak places in present-day textile machine 
parts have been studied and HENDERSON Parts 
are reinforced at these points. Every one of them 
is made from precision patterns so that they fit 
perfectly. Good material, skilled workmen and 
up-to-date machinery contribute to their long 


life and efficiency. 


Weed out those worn or inefficient parts and 
replace with up-to-date HENDERSON Repair 
Parts. Ask us today for quotations on one or 
any number of parts for any make of textile 
equipment. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 
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is easy to mark with 


K: D: Ts. 


The manifest advantages of fabric identification which is 
inherent with the merchandise are easily obtained with Q's. 
Distinctly and attractively at trifling cost, Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers may be applied to selvage or back of fabrics at reg- 
ular intervals. The Transferator, an automatic machine, can do 
this work during one of the finishing processes, so eliminating 
an extra operation. (9's may reproduce trademarks, any de- 
sign or wording in one or two colors. Send for a Kaumagraph 
Identification Specialist to learn how your marking problem 
may be solved. 


KAUMAGRAPH, NEW YORK 


PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY . PARIS, CANADA . MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 


~ 


Copyright 1936 by Kaumagraph Co. 
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OF UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 


Last spring's floods are still recent enough to be equipped to make any card clothing item in our 





a vivid reminder that no factory is immune to line, if the occasion demands. Hence, if one (or 
the hazards of the elements. even two) of our factories is temporarily dis- 
We can not eliminate these hazards, but we can abled, we still have a factory left that can give 
and have built up reserve defense against them you reasonably prompt service. 

in the form of 3 separate man- When you specify Ashworth, 
ufacturing plants in three wide- you get not only the best in 
ly different localities. card clothing, but also a TRIPLE 
While each factory has its spe- PIONEERS IN GUARANTEE of uninterrupted 


cialty, all of them are well roe VS meamonn-iiiie service. 





ASHWORTH BROS., INCORPORATED 
WOOLEN DIV.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representatives: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 





PRODUCTS AND SERVICES @ Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of 
Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole 
Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire; Lickerins Rewired and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 
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YOU WILL FIND SACO-LOWELL ROTH BETTER DRAFTING 





BE WISCASSETT MILLS 
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Definite Break Draft 
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FITCHBURG YARN CO. 


















Carrier 


Cross section view of Saco-Lowell 
Roth Better Drafting System 


A DEFINITE BREAK DRAFT assured by 


two positively weighted rolls with highly effective 
fibre holding and fibre drafting surfaces. 


A CONTROL ROLLER feeds the shorter fibres 


with regularity, and allows the longer strength- 
giving ones to be drawn from the strand without 
breakage. 


A CARRIER APRON whose single function is 


transporting the strand of unlocked fibres. It has 
nothing to do with the drafting, and its performance 
is unaffected by age or atmospheric conditions. 


BETTER DRAFT 
SPINNING MEANS... 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SACO-LOWELL ROTH 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Knitters of quality fabrics 

must have yarns which a 
exceptionally soft, even, and elastic—with haus om 
and lustre. 


Outstanding in the production cf this kind c 
yarn are the 


Cross Cotton Mills 
Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Swift Spinning Mills 
Wiscassett Mills Co. 


all using Saco-Lowell Roth Better Drafting after 
testing every other system. 


You, too, can make better yarns, reduce your 
costs, and avoid trouble and added expense 
after the yarn has left the spinning room, mt 
equipping your mill with Saco-Lowell Roth Better 
Drafting. 


BETTER QUALITY 
AT A LOWER COST 


A La 
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Spinners Listen To Others... . 










But Continue To Use.... 


The Universal Standard Ring Travelers 


The Bowen Special Temper 

Narrow Round Point 

Square Point 

Flat, Oval and Round Wire 
The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For Spinning and Twisting 
if 300) Reeve le lw lt lw 


1. Uniformity 

2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 

3. Longer Life 

Quality Product 


a 








formance and manufacture 


First Quality Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Rayon Yarns are pro- 
duced only by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to their per- 
. . « « UNIVERSAL STANDARD RING 


TRAVELERS ..... meet these requirements, and more, effect a grati- 
fying saving in ring traveler costs by the extra measure of service and 
life they assure..... Order them now..... Samples mailed upon request. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘"A TRAVELER 








U. S. Ring Traveler Company 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN 


President and Treasurer 
SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


William P. Vaughan Oliver B. Land Torrence L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 792 P. O. Box 158, P. O. Box 456, 
Greenville, S. C. Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. 


POR. EVERY. FISRE“.’ 
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With Wesr Poinr SPIRAL GEARS 


When straight tooth gears become worn, the operation of the machine becomes more of a series of 
short, quick jerks, even though scarcely noticeable, instead of the smooth, steady pull in the way ma- 
chinery should properly function. These same jerks cause backlashing, or a slight reverse action of 
the gear, which often results in imperfections in spinning and weaving. But with West Point Spiral 
Gears you are assured an easy, continuous “flow”—revolutions without jerking and smooth operation. 
West Point Spiral Gears are made of any size for any purpose and for use on any textile machine— 
head gears on looms, on spinning frames, sizing vats, slashers, etc. 


The THREE-IN-ONE PRINCIPLE 


By studying the illustration you will note there is a three- 
tooth contact at all times. As one tooth moves outward, an- 
other starts inward. This three-in-one principle is responsible 
for smooth operation and less shock to machinery. West Point 
Spiral Gears therefore prove to be definite cost reducers and 
materially increase efficiency. And, remember too, they elim- 
inate backlash and ‘‘seconds’’ in your production. May we 


furnish more information? 


We are also manuracturers of special machinery, cloth room 
machinery and textile machinery repair parts. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 





(Batson-Ccok Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Less than @ NICKEL 


SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 


N THE PLANT where the famous Pequot sheets are manu- 
factured, at Salem, Massachusetts, is a weave shed in which 
4000 G-E loom motors drive sheeting looms. 





Twenty-six hundred of these motors were installed in 1915, 
and 1400 more before 1926. And yet they are still batting 
out horsepower as reliably as though just installed. Accord- 
ing to figures recently analyzed by the mill management, 
these motors have required an average of less than five cents 
per motor per year for maintenance over a twenty-year 


period. 


This means that G-E motor upkeep was a negligible item 
in the expenses which determine costs per pound. In fact, 
the figures showed that expenses for G-E motor parts and 
G-E motor service averaged but four and one-quarter cents 
per motor per year. 





Add to this low upkeep an estimate of the value of 
delays and spoilage avoided because of conspicuously reli- 
able performance of these motors, and you can appreciate 
the advantage of specifying G-E motors. General Electric, 
Schenectady, New York. 





WITHIN EASY REACH OF TEXTILE-MILL MEN 


G.E. makes it easy for you to get the most for your motor 
dollar (1) by manufacturing a motor designed, built, and 
tested for outstanding reliability; (2) by facilities for service 
that are more conveniently located than those of any other 
electrical manufacturer; (3) by co-operation with textile- 
machinery manufacturers in field and laboratory develop- 
ments which have brought improvements to the textile 
manufacturing arts. 
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A YEAR foe Unkeep 


PER G-E MOTOR 


A 20-YEAR PERFORMANCE RECORD OF 
G-E MOTORS AT PEQUOT MILLS 


















senna 











As has been proved 
in many famous tex- 
tile mills, the G-E 
loom motor is de- 
signed and construct- 
ed for outstandingly 
dependable, low- 
cost operation 

















View of weave shed at Pequot Mill, where 4000 G-E loom motors have operated so depend- 
ably that an average of less than a nickel per motor per year has been spent on maintenance 
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SOME OF THESE SHOULD ALWAYS 


BE ON HAND IN EVERY COTTON 
MILL SUPPLY ROOM 


Clean! Quiet! Cool! 
No Drip-No Spatter-No Rattle d 


Ww 


Old, worn-out comb boxes waste 
oil and are a constant expense. 


Their perpetual dripping of oil on 
the floor is a menace to safety. 


Their spattering injures the card 
clothing, and stains the work. 


Replace them with new ball 
bearing comb boxes kept 
on hand always in the sup- 


ply room. 
D Comb Box 
ollie | Made by 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Socony-VAcuUM O1L Co. 


imc OR P.OR AT E D 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS OIL COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Lubricants 
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() advantages 











Speeial Features 


j SKF Ball Bearings 
throughout 


2 Motor and V-Belt Drive 


‘B Whitney Silent Chain 
and Sprockets in place 
of gears 





M Electric Stop Motion’ 


Automatic Lint Cleaner 
for keeping top of ma- 
chine free of lint 


s 





Efficient Braking Device 


Beam Doffing Device 


All adjustments made of the ENTWISTLE 
Alemite fing «|| HIGH SPEED COTTON BEAM WARPER 


1@ Adaptable for use with 
any make Creel 





ses Ft S 





modern equipment for 


lower warping. weaving. slashing costs 

















The designing of High Speed Warping Machinery presented many difh- 


culties and conditions which required extensive research, but Entwistle engi- 





neers with their 50 years of experience present to the Cotton Mills an efficient, 
smooth-running machine which will give a profitable, care-free output. This 


Warper has received the approval of many mills. 


Our engineers have also designed and developed a High Speed Ball Warper 


which has the approval of its many users. 


If you have any warping problems, it will repay you to write for complete 


details or to have our representative call. 





Southern Representative: 
Mr. L. E. WOOTEN 


913 First National Bak Bice 6'T.. CC. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 
WARPING MACHINERY 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dyeing Synthetic Yarns and Top 


The Requirements: 


A dye package of uniform density and low liquor flow resistance. 





Fibres held firmly but lightly to avoid tangling and friction marks. 


A method that requires the minimum of handling to prevent mechan- 
ical damage and keep costs low. 


The Answer: 
ABBOTT SPOOL DYEING 


for 
Synthetics 
Cotton 


Wool 


Same Spools and Kettles for Yarn and Top 


Our patented winding processes give low production than a compromise package that 
density uniform packages allowing large vol- is not right for either. 


ume circulation at low pressures. Light or heavy shades in all standard dye 


Quickly and cheaply put on and off con- types. 
tainers holding 20 to 25 lbs. of material at a 


If you are having trouble with uneven dye- 
cost saving over multiple packages. 


ing or your costs look high, you should have 
Our experience shows it is better to wind full information on Abbott Spool Dyeing 
the best package for dyeing and the best for —Write us. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. 


WILTON, 
















































Rayon Preparatory 





+ 
E Guyam ent 
Included are the very latest types of Soaking Presses, 
Xanthaters, Mixers, Filter Presses and Pumps. 


Pot and Robbin Spinners 


All moving parts of these machines are automatically 
lubricated, which means a saving of labor and 
parts. Our pot spinning machines are made in three 
sizes — 64, 80 and 96 spindles. Bobbin spinning 
machines are made in any length up to 200 spin- 
dies, 100 on each side. Like our pot spinning 
machines, Butterworth bobbin spinning machines 
are automatically lubricated. All working parts in 
both machines, such as drives, godet shafts, traverse 
shafts and gears are totally enclosed and void 
of acid attack. 











































Dyeing Equi 

Yeing Guyament 

We have designed new and extremely efficient 
dyeing machines for Rayon. These include machines 
for skein yarns, knitted and woven fabrics and 
Rayon Waste. These machines come in all stainless 
steel, all iron, tubs of iron lined with stainless 


steel, Monel Metal, copper, lead, and Haveg (a 
corrosion resistant material). 





Typical Installation of Butterworth Rayon Pot Spinning Machines. Each machine 
hos 64 positions. Automatic lubrication lowers labor and. maintenance costs. 


We are specialists in stainless steel construction 


Tube-Tex Machines 


Any concern interested in the finishing of tubular knit goods will eventually come to 
the Tube-Tex process. Tube-Tex Machines enable you to acquire new and better finishes 
at greater speeds and lower costs. It is estimated that 60,000,000 pounds of tubular 
knit goods will be finished on Tube-Tex Machines this year. This is double the amount 
finished on these machines in 1935. The increase was based on results! In face of this, 
can you afford not to finish on Tube-Tex Machines. 


Complete information on Tub-Tex Machines, our dyeing equipment, Pot and 
Bobbin Spinners, and our Rayon preparatory equipment, will be sent promptly. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURK’'S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R_ |. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 





BUTTERWORTH uishiy MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY? 
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When the Average Cot is Roughed Up 


Gufeatuer Is Spinning It's} 


After All-NOTHING {lexi elez Of Leather for Top Rolls 
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al Ready to Quit my The Life of Two wy Cots 


| Seronpast Varad 


 aenpong has played an important part in the 
Nation’s industrial development — and 100 
years of progress has failed to develop anything 
Substitutes 
have come and gone, but after trying out the fea- 
sible methods the great majority of American Cot- 


ton Mills are today returning to leather for their 


better for the covering of top rolls. 


top rolls because it spins the best and strongest 
varn and is always dependable. 

The only trouble that has ever been caused by 
leather was due to the use of skins tanned with 
extracts in too short a time. For four generations 
the Gills have enjoyed leadership in the art of 
roller leather making. Each generation has main- 
tained that high standard set years ago, and today 
the same skill and conscientious care in selecting 
skins, the six weeks of slow tanning by suspension 
in pure hemlock bark liquors, combined with long 
experience, produce the satin-smooth, tough, re- 
silient and durable roller covering that can be se- 
cured only in GILLEATHER. Both Sheep and 


Calf Skins are always of uniform thickness—no 
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Unlike quickly tanned skins, 


thick or thin places. 


it is never stretchy—put it on tight and it will re- 
main that way without twisting, fluting, roughing- 
up or splitting. The calf-skin has a perfectly dry 
finish that doesn’t attract the yarn. 

After all, nothing takes the place of leather for 
top-rolls, but be sure that leather is GILLEATHER 
—Sheep or Calf. No money saved in roller cover- 
ing can offset the extra attention substitutes need, 
or can pay for the damaged yarn that can be spun 
in a single hour. 

For TRUE economy and long dependability, 
cover your rolls with GILLEATHER. 


SHEEP and CALF SKIN 














ANI) 


Or TOP ROLLS 





JLRS 











GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 


Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hammer; 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett; 


Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore; 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; 
Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 
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TAKE YOUR TEXTILE HUMIDIFYING JOB 
) ATEXTILE HUMIDIFYING SPECIALIST 


A & MOHAWE COTTON MILLS. 
LANE COTTON MILLS 








UTIC 


INC. 
ALABAMA MILLS. INC. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
BOOTI MILLS LEON FERENBACH SILK CO. 
CARON SPINNING CO. HIGHLAND CORDAGE CO. 
SPRINGS COTTON MILLS UXBRIDGE WORSTED CO. 
PEPPERELL MFG. CO. VAN STRAATAN & HAVEY. INC. 
LINCOLN MILLS OF ALABAMA SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. co. 
LOUISVILLE TEXTILES. INC. MOHAWE CARPET MILLS. INC. 
WEST POINT MFG. CO. AVONDALE MILLS 

ONEITA KNITTING MILLS WILKES BARRE LACE MFG. CO. 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON ABBEVILLE COTTON MILLS 

MILLS COOPER WELLS & CO. 
LINEN THREAD co. EFIRD MFG. CO. 
POSTEX COTTON MILLS WILLIAM BARNET & SON, INC. 
ORDAGE WORKS 


ILE CO.. LTD. SAMSON C 


DOMINION TEXT 
LAFAYETTE WORSTED CO. 





TALLAPOOSA MILLS 
UNION MFG. ©: CEDARTOWN TEXTILES. INC. 
FLINT RIVER COTTON MILLS CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS CO. 
GRANITEVILLE MFG. CO. PATCHOGUE-PLYMOUTH Ss CORP 
SHERMAN MFG. CO. BELLE KNITTING MILLS 

RMERICAN WOOLEN co. ABBOT WORSTED CO. 

PACOLET MFG. CO- BALLSTON-STILLWATER KNITTING 
OPP COTTON MILLS | CO., INC. 

CANNON MILLS CO. WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

s, J. ARONSOHN. INC. 
& SONS CO. 





CROWN COTTON MILLS 
MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO. wILLIAM E. HOOPER 
MINNEOLA MFG. CO 











PROXIMITY MFG. CO. 
BERKSHIRE ar SPINNING EAGLE AND PHENIX MILLS 
ASSOCIATES. INC. BONIN SPINNING CO. 
DALLAS MFG. CO. VANITY FAIR SILK MILLS 
‘ALEXANDER SMITH & SONS CARPET GoODYEAR CLEARWATER MILLS 
COMPANY 
ALMA MILLS |. & J. CASH, INC. 
LAURENS COTTON MILLS 
SWIFT MFG. CO. 
IMPERIAL WOOLEN co. SIBLEY MFG. = 
SCHUMER & FRIEDMAN. INC. 
COLLINS AND AIKMAN CORP. 
JULIUS KAYSER & CO. 
ELMVALE DYE WORKS. INC. ANCHOR MILLS 
PALMETTO COTTON MILLS BRADFORD MILLS 
GAINESVILLE COTTON MILLS 


PONEMAH MILLS 
REVOLUTION COTTON MILLS CHADWICK-HOSKINS co. 
STILLWATER WORSTED MILLS VERDUN MFG. co. 

PAUL WHITIN MFG. CO. 


GOSSETT MILLS 
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Staleys ore Staleys 


PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
FARO] 


CORN 








Textile starches 


CONTRIBUTE TO 
GENERAL MILL EFFICIENCY 
AND PROFITS. THERE IS AN 
EFAACT GRADE FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE. 

STALEY’S COOPERATION 
AND SERVICE ARE USEFUL 
30° TOU IN AN? KRING. OF 
AN EMERGENCY. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK CITY 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO [Oh 9 £0), | 








Staleys Staleys 


PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 








Vari-Pitch Sheave adjusted for 
minimum diameter-low speed. 
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| If YOU ARE INDIFFERENT 


to efficiency... then 
this page will not interest you 


Competition is such today, that profits, in 
most cases, depend on the difference 
between approximate efficiency and high 
efficiency. 

It is this fact that makes the new Vari- 
Pitch Sheave, for Texrope V-Belt Drives, 
of the most vital importance in the power 
transmission field. By a simple adjustment 
that takes but a moment, the diameter of the 
Vari-Pitch Sheave may be altered toadegree 
which will give a variation in speed from 
15 to 25% per sheave. That means that you 
can experiment through a long range of 
fractionally increased or decreased diame- 
ters to ascertain at just what speed your 
machinery shows the highest possible effi- 
ciency; it also means that you can make 
different products on the same machine, 
some of which may require higher speed 
and some lower—and all this can be done 


TEX ROPE DIVISION 


without dismantling and buying new drives, 
but simply by taking a few moments to 
make the desired adjustment. 

Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheaves are made for 
stationary and motion control. 


Straitline Automatic Ball Bearing Motor Base 
developed for the Motion Control Vari- Pitch 
Sheave. You simply turn the hand-wheel to 
alter the diameter of the sheave and simulta- 
neously the base moves forward or backward 
to maintain the proper belt tension. 


Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 


Belts by Goodrich 
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3 out of 4 will make their greatest saving 
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Studies of mills now operating on 
slow speed spooling and warping have 
convinced our engineers that, in 3 out 
of 4 cases, a change to a high speed 
system will result most profitably with 
the Universal System of High Speed 
Coning and Warping. 

The same studies show that a net return 
of 25%-75% can be expected from an in- 
vestment in the Universal System. 


The Universal System is the lowest-priced high 
speed system. 

Depreciation cost over the life of the machines is 
lowest. 

Maintenance cost is low—S50.00 a vear on a 
$10,000 investment. 

There are fewer cases where fractional units will 
be required, necessitating increasing investment 
for an additional complete unit. 

Accumulated savings in fixed charges more than 
offset direct labor savings of other systems. 











WINDING 1. Allows time at winder 
The Universal winder, com for more productive work. 
pared with spooling, shows 2. Reduces creeling and 
these advantages: handling costs 75%. 

1. Uniform winding speed 

increases operator produc- CREELING * 

tion 25%-334%4%. Total creeling time is min- 
2. Both hands of winding imum because: 

operator are free; spooler 1. Each cone holds enough 
kinks eliminated. varn for 3 or more full 
HANDLING beams, 


The large 4-lb. cone instead 2. The extra cone holder 
of four 1-lb. spools: for each warping end allows 


magazining two cones of the made because: 
same varn count for long 
runs. or can be used to 1. Balanced beams hold up 
load another count of yarn to 600 lbs. of yarn. 
while the warper is run- 2. Electrical stop motion 
ning. and powerful brakes pre- 
%. Dead yarn is eliminated, vent lost and crossed ends 
and thousands of dollars are in the loom beam; fewer 
saved in process stock in Slasher stops mean more 
ventory. uniform sizing. 

3. The fixed position of the 
WARPING beam insures better sel- 


Savings in production are vedges. 


UNIVERSAL winorwe commany 


BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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THIS MARK @) ON A LAMP... 


MEANS UP TO 30% MORE LIGHT! 









































... they stay brighter longer 


You can’t save money on light by buying inferior bulbs. “Electric Eye” tests show they waste 
as much as 30% of the light you pay for. Poor light handicaps your workers . . . increases 
errors ... slows up production. Why take chances on bulbs that waste light when those bearing 
the G-E mark of quality cost so little? Next time you order bulbs, make sure they are Edison 
Mazpa lamps. Be sure the monogram @ is on the end of every bulb. . . . it means they stay 


brighter longer! General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cléveland, Ohio. 





EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (3) ELECTRIC 
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These 138 Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives Have Been Operating 
Spinning Frames 





With Little Attention and Upkeep 
Expense 


The Slippage Experienced With Belt 
Drives, Which They Replaced, 
Caused a Loss in Production, 
Equivalent to the Output of 
4.14 Spinning Frames 


The Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives, 
Which Cannot Slip, Stopped 
That Loss 


And They're Still Operating at the 
Same High Efficiency as When 
First Installed 


Send for Book No. 1725. Address Link- 
Belt Company, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Toronto, or any of our offices located 
in principal cities. 


5830 


LINKA-BELT 


*SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


CONTINUGUS SERVICE... not just fot years. but aay 


=~ 7. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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The modern Tex- 
Til oil-leak- proof 
casing, which pro- 
vides drop-by-drop 
lubrication, abso- 
lutely prevents oil 
leakage and as- 
sures a cool-run- 











ning drive. 


Other Types of LINK-BELT POSITIVE DRIVES 
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MOTORIZED 
REOUCER 


ROLLER WORM GEAR 
CHAIN ORIVe REOUCER 






HERRINGBONE 
GEAR REOUCER 
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ROLLER DORIVE 
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Ir's “PARAPON e thar saves 


time and money while doing a ey 
better job! 

18 It's PARAPON e that eliminates 
Pe the danger of atmospheric oxi- 
dation, rancidity, or breaking 


ie | down during thedrying operation! oo | 
‘ It's PARAPON e for every job that requires: a 
Eee @ a finer, softer finish . . . without that greasy feel : 
| @ a superlative effect ...a mellow, fluid drape a 
@ a tone and texture that shout quality 
Irs PARAPON e that works equally well on acetate, viscose, cotton or silk! 
Score with PARAPON! Team up with a winner! 


weigiies ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 233 sroapway « NEw yorK 


PAT. OFF. 
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“The Finest Fabric is Finer for its Use’’ 
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How to CUT DOWN COSTS 





2 eee 


and make spinners happy 


When spinners have to devote 
themselves to cleaning frames 
as well as to tending them — 
production suffers in both qual- 
ity and quantity and costs stay 
too high. Spinners are only hu- 
man. They have only two hands 
...and there is a limit to what 
they can do with them. Make 
cleaning automatic — and let 
your spinners spin. 


Parks Automatic Traveling 
Cleaners eliminate hand clean- 
ing. They clean mechanically, 
regularly—better than spinners 
do. They put an end to slugs, 
gouts, bunches .. . greatly re- 
duce breakage, loom stoppage, 
seconds. They improve quality, 
lower costs—and incidentally, 
make the spinners happy with 


their work. 


There is a Parks Traveling 
Cleaner for every kind of in- 
Turbo 


Traveling Cleaner, mounted on 


stallation —the Parks 


creel boards—and the Automat- 
ic Bunchless Cleaner, suspended 
from a Monorail. Both operate 
automatically. Both pay for 
themselves quickly. Send the 
coupon below for complete de- 


tails of both. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PARKS 


Traveling Cleaners 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletins on Parks 
Automatic Cleaners () 
neer call 0) (Please check) 


— a. a, a, ai, aii, am 


Name 


You may have an engi- 
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Address 
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PRECISIO 


FOR PRODUCTION 
AT LOWER COST 


This is the objective of every engineer and executive in 
the textile industry. This cost—as relating to machine 
equipment—includes power, lubrication, attendance, main- 
tenance (repairs and replacements), and shut-down losses. 
In new equipment designed to conform with these high- 
economy standards, as well as in the modernizing of old 
equipment to the same end, Norma-Hoffmann Precision 
Bearings afford machine builders and textile engineers ex- 
ceptional opportunities to realize savings on all the above 
cost items. They are finding increasing application in the 
textile industry because they provide the needed combina- 
tion of load-ability, speed-ability and service-ability. In a 
wide range of equipment, Precision Bearings are demon- 
strating their ahility to “stand up” under the heaviest and 
most difficult service. Their performance is proving that, 
for low cost per bearing per year of service, they are un- 
surpassed in the antifriction bearing field. 


Applications of Precision Bearings 
in Textile Machinery 








Agers Looms Spinning 

oe Mules ee 
reakers r. Spoolers 

Brushing Machines ae Tenters 

Calenders ~ wremasg Twisters 

Cards Pickers Warpers 

Drying Machines Rayon Machinery washers 

Dyeing Machines Shears Winders 

Extractors Silk Machinery Wool and Worsted 

Garnetts Slashers Machinery 


Precision Bearings for Every Load, 
Speed and Duty 


No one type of bearing is so versatile in its operating 
characteristics that it will meet all of the wide diversity of 
duties in the textile industries. From the comprehensive 
Norma-Hoffmann line comprising 108 distinct series, how- 
ever—here illustrated in part, and briefly indexed—a 
Precision Bearing, or several in combination, can be chosen 
that will satisfy almost any conditions of operation. 
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one and two grease-retaining, 
dirt-excluding side plates. 
5. “‘GreaSeal’’ felt - protected 
ball bearing with single re- 
movable felt seal; available 
also with single felt seal and 
plate shield, fully enclosed. 
6. ‘‘GreaSeal’’ double felt-pro- 
tected ball bearing, fully en- 
closed, with double removable 








BEARINGS 


1. Open (separable) type ball felt seal to exclude dirt and 
bearing. retain lubricant. 

2. Closed radial type ball bear- 7. Double row, self-aligning ball 
ing. nara a et geome with 

8. Angular contact ball bearing. adapter sleeve and nut. 

4. Plate (shielded) type ball 8. non mem cylindrical roller 
bearing available both with 9. One-lipped cylindrical roller 


bearing. 


. Two-lipped cylindrical roller 


bearing; available also in 
‘*full’’ (cageless) type with 
retaining rings. 


. Ball thrust bearing. 
2. Self-ligning 


adapter type 
cylindrical roller bearing, 
wholly enclosed to exclude 
dirt and retain lubricant. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 


Stamford, Conn., U.S, A. 
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UN YOUR SPINNING 
FRAMES 














Specify U. S. Royal Jr., the Textile Rubber 
Belt designed for Textile Industry Services. 















Made of closely woven, strong cotton duck, thoroughly 
impregnated with long-life rubber, this new textile rub- 
ber belt is capable of taking high-speed punishment... 
flexible enough to give easily to light strains. 


For increased efficiency, greater satisfaction, and lower 
costs in your mill, specify that U. S. Royal Jr. be used. 


These U.S. Rubber Branches serving the great textile 


centers are at your service: Atlanta — Birmingham — 


ae 


+ 
\ ‘ See ome a 


Boston — Philadelphia — Baltimore. 


Ag 














. | United States Rubber Company 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York, N.Y. al 
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EMEMBER how the fabled ma- 
i. or enchantress flung wa- 
ter, muttered magic words, and lo! 
the doe became a princess, or the 
prince an ape. Today, in your textile 
mill, water weaves its spells. It may 
be hard—leave soap curd in the fibre, 
causing a long train of trouble and 
expense. It may be turbid—soil yarn 





PERMUTIT WATER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT may 
now be purchased under the terms of 
the National Housing Act. These loans 
are not made by the Government, but 


by your own banker . or they can 
be arranged through Permutit. The 
terms of payment allow gradual liquid- 
ation over a period of years, so your 
payments are more than met by the 
savings effected by Permutit. 


COTTON 





or fabric—dullcutters. It may contain 
iron salts—leave rust stains. It may 
contain chemicals that react badly 
in bleaching and finishing processes. 

The beneficent magic of Permutit 
Water Conditioning overcomes these 
conditions, common or unusual. Itcon- 
verts hard water to zero softness— 
turbid water to sparkling clearness. 
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GBicas. 

It counteracts undesired chemical 
characteristics. Every textile center 
has examples of Permutit Water 
Conditioning to which we will be 
pleased to refer. Our experts will 
be glad to make a special study of 


‘your individual plant water supply 


problem, without obligation to you. 
Please use the coupon below. 


ermutit 


Textile Industry. 


Title 


Company ............... _ 


ET ae a ee a ae ee 


Se Ret a ae 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, Dept. B1, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me information about Permutit Water Conditioning in the 
Please arrange to analyze the water supply at my plant and make suitable 


recommendations for water conditioning. 
vice will place me under no obligation. 


It is understood that this ser- 


— ee ee 
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In your production costs, lubri- 
cants are a sma// item that have 
a ig bearing on your profits... 
For generations, textile mills 
the South over have solved 
their lubrication problem by 
depending on STANDARD OIL 
lubricants to keep their ma- 
chinery running at lowest cost, 
without expensive shutdowns 
for repairs. 
















STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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Make this 
SIMPLE 


TEST 


WITH 











You'll quickly see WHY 
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Transmission DOLLARS 


Take any V-belt in your hands and bend it as it bends in going around 
a pulley. You will see that the top of the belt, being under tension, grows 
narrower. The bottom, under compression, widens. The sides bulge out. 
This shape change is shown in Figure 1, below. 


WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 


STRAIGHT SIDED BELT WITH PATENTED 
BELT CONCAVE SIDE 

Now look at Figure 2. Here you see how the same shape change 
affects a V-belt built with the precisely engineered Concave side. The top 
narrows, the bottom widens, the sides straighten—but the new shape exactly 
fits the sheave groove. Two savings result. (1) Uniform side-wall wear; 
longer life! (2) Full side-wall grip on the pulley means no slip; saves belts, 
saves power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the patented 


concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., Factory Branches 


Terminal Bldg. 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


2213 Griffin St. 999 So. Broadway 
DALLAS DENVER 


GATES “iz; DRIVES 
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Reproduction of a Taylor adver- 
tisement on slasher control, which 
appeared in 1929. Others go back 
as far as 1926. Taylor was the 
pioneer in an engineered control 
of slasher temperatures. 
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RECORDS OF TEN YEARS MAKE 
ENVIABLE STORY OF SUCCESS 
ON TAYLOR AUTOMATIC 
SLASHER CONTROL 














T HE PROOF of the pudding is in the 
eating. The proof of the advantages 
of Taylor Automatic Slasher Control is 






in its outstanding success in many of the 
finest and largest mills of the country. 

It all started over 10 years ago. Known 
then as the “Tycos System,” it did 
things in controlling temperature and 
the whole slashing operation that made 
mill executives sit up and take notice. 

Today, as the Taylor System of Auto- 
matic Slasher Control, it is piling up 
pages of success stories. In maintaining 
exact temperatures . . . in assuring uni- 
formly sized warps . . . in speeding up 
production . . . in cutting down raw 






























material waste and saving large amounts 
of production money . . . and in produc- 
ing finished goods of uniform quality, 
Taylor Slasher Control soon pays for 
itself and then pays dividends. 

Every Taylor System is specially engi- 
neered to fit the conditions and needs of 
each There’s no rule-of-thumb 
method. That’s why you can rely today 
on Taylor Automatic Slasher Control 
being one of the most profitable invest- 


mill. 


ments you can make. For complete infor- 
mation or a survey, get in touch with a 
Taylor Representative. Or write direct 
to Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.,—Toronto, Canada. Manu- 
facturers in Great Britain—Short & 
Mason, Ltd., London, Eng. 








indicating Recording + Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 
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REEVES 


Speed Control to Insure 


4. SYNCHRONIZATION 
























A REEVES-controlled machine can be 
timed to a split second. It can be speeded 
up or slowed down to exactly the rate re- 
quired for best results. Easy to meet 
changes in production schedules, differ- 
ences in size, shape, composition or bulk 
of products, new sequences in processing, 
differences in number or skill of opera- 
tors. Prevents waste of time and material. 


With REEVES speed control, you don’t 
approximate the correct speed, you secure 
it exactly; and maintain it with absolute 
accuracy as long as desired. There is 
no slippage—and mo fluctuation—at any 
speed, even under varying load. Positive 
and efficient transmission of power over 
the complete range required. Makes any 
machine a new instrument of precision. 


In processes dealing with continuous flow 
of material—such as textiles or paper— 
from one machine or section to another, 
correct tension on material is indispen- 
sable. Through REEVES automatic con- 
trol, exactly the proper tension is estab- 
lished and maintained—compensating for 
variances in type or moisture content of 
product, temperature, humidity, etc. 


Les variables that cause trouble in textile manu- 
facturing processes. You can’t eliminate these vari- 
ables. But you can control them. A simple, accu- 
rate and dependable way is through variable speed 
regulation as provided by REEVES units. Don’t be 
satisfied with the operation of any production ma- 





THE @ BASIC REEVES UNITS 








VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSION — for 
absolute accuracy over a 
wide range; fifteen sizes, 
Fractional to 100h. p., and 
speed variations from 2:1 
to 16:1 inclusive. 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR VARI-SPEED MOTO- 


PULLEY~—forms direct 
drive from motor to the 
driven machine. Seven 
sizes, from fractional to 
714 h. p. Provides speed 
variations over 3:1 range. 


DRIVE—combines motor, 
speed varying mechanism 
and reduction gears (where 
required). Horizontal and 
vertical; 14 to 10 h. p.; 
speed variations 2:1 to 6:1. 







Through the use of REEVES Transmis- 
sions plus automatic control, related ma- 
chines or sections of machines may be per- 
fectly synchronized in speed to permit a 
smooth, continuous flow of material from 
one machine or section to the next. Entire 
production lines may be synchronized, yet 
easily and quickly varied in pace to meet 
changing production requirements. 


Maintaining volume—such as a fixed level 
of liquid in a tank—is another job for the 
REEVES Transmission. A float or pres- 
sure regulator is used to actuate Trans- 
mission, increasing or decreasing flow of 
liquid imto the tank in direct proportion 
to amount of liquid taken from the tank. 
Similar regulating mechanism used with 
pumps, filling and capping processes, etc. 





Uniform quality can be secured at a faster 
rate on a REEVES-regulated machine. 
Different shapes and sizes of products— 
different heating or cooling requirements 
—variances in moisture content, viscos- 
ity, density or hardness of raw materials 
— EACH of these variable factors can be 
offset by the correct, compensating change 
in speed. Simplifies product control. 





chine in your plant unless it has complete speed 
adjustability. Don’t remain in doubt as to how 
speed control can be applied or what it will ac- 
complish. Ask REEVES engineers, and let us make 
a recommendation based on our experience in ap- 
plying variable speed control to more than 80,000 
machines in over 16,000 plants. A complete line of 
time-tested speed control units to choose from— 
insuring the correct size, design, type, speed ratio 
and control to meet your individual requirements. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, IND. 


Send, without obligation, copy of your comprehensive 112- 
page Speed Control Handbook. ( T -10-36) 
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recent testimonial to the value of 

Diehl motors is their application to 
the new Curtis & Marble Shearing Machine. 
The mounting of four Diehl Shaftless Motors 
on the journals of the shear revolvers solves 
a difficult problem and results in a neater, 
simpler shearing machine with a straighter 
cloth line. The motors are an essential factor 
in this radical improvement. 


Textile machinery produced by many of the 
best known manufacturers of textile machin- 
ery in the field guard your welfare and theirs 


$ 





Let us send you a copy of this 


tions of a number of interesting 


‘zie 
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with Diehl Textile Motors, whose reputation 
for reliable, trouble-free, long-lived, easily- 
maintained service is known throughout the 
industry. 


Depend on Diehl motors. They are success- 
fully driving winders, coners, warpers, pick- 
ers, coppers, cards, dryers and other machin- 
ery—for cotton, rayon, silk and 

woolens—combining utmost com- [NFORMATION 
pactness, high efficiency and reli- 
able performance witha minimum |\ SWeet's 
of maintenance. 


SEE\OU 
CATALOG! 





| Write for this book 

‘Veele for this beck DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 8 oa! 40) 58.4 PHILADELPHIA 


book which contains illustra- Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & Co.—267 Fifth Ave., New York 





\ \. x . SAN) textile motor applications. It is DIEHL) .ji:moTORS 


SSAXAAASANSASS] «= yours for the asking. 
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IN SACO-LOWELL CONTINUOUS CARD STRIPPER 
10,000 HYATTS INSTALLED 
; 6 YEARS CONTINUOUS OPERATION 
V/ 
| NO FAILURES, TROUBLES OR REPAIRS 
| = — >- ‘nme Simple statements about a simple, rugged, correct 
: u R' design that works. 
Uf You can secure this same good service by speci- 
PI fying high quality Hyatts for your pickers, drawing, 
roving, spinning, slashers, looms, and finishing machinery. 
Write for further details. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Yai Company, P. O. Box 476, Newark, New Jersey. 
Sectionalized view of a - 
the stripper combination ee ee. 
pulley, _— the ap- nace nce - — saint 


The rotor of this strip- 
er is equipped with 
yatt wound type 
roller bearings. 




















Are Your 


Processing 


METHODS 


Obsolete? 





Let 


Eternal vigilance is the price 
of textile processing efficiency. 
A constant guard against obso- 
lescence must be maintained; 
not only obsolescence in equip- 
ment, but also obsolescence in 
METHODS and MATERIALS. 
For chemical research is now se 
prolific that the best of yester- 


day is probably not the best of 
to-day. 


Fairminded management rec- 
ognizes the complexity of mod- 
ern processing problems. It re- 
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CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Finishing Gums 
and Compounds @ Soluble 
Gums ® Softeners ®@ Soluble 
Oils @® Tallow © Waxes 
© Soaps @®@ Flour e 
Dextrines °@ Starches ® 
Pigment Colors and Lakes 
® Ammonia ® Acids ® Blue 


Vitriol ° Borax id 
Bichromate of Soda e 
Bichromate of Potash * 


Liquid Chlorine @ Chloride 
of Lime @ Caustic Soda 
(solid and flaked) 


TEN TILE YEARBOOK 













COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Tell You. 





alizes that no one man can be 
equal to all situations. There- 
fore it should welcome COL- 
LECTIVE THINKING via A-H 


Consultation Service. 


This service is rendered free 
of charge by a staff of specially 
trained chemists, assisted by a 
complete, modern laboratory 
and a company experience of 
121 years. Let it help you to 
check on the efficiency of rou- 
tine methods as well as new 


processing problems. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 







| Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


New York e Boston * Philadelphia w Charlotte 
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150,000 


aKF TENSION PULLEYS 












INSTALLED SINCE 
SANUARY 1, 19.36 
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T is significant that since the first of the year more 
than 150,000 &tSf Tension Pulleys have been in- 
stalled on spinning and twisting frames throughout the 
world. It proves conclusively that textile mill men every- 
where welcome new economies made possible by SSSF. 








SHS Tension Pulleys improve the efficiency of tape- 
driven spindles by running smoothly under all condi- 
tions. They eliminate clogging with lint because they’re 
totally enclosed. They need lubrication only once every 
10,000 working hours and assure low power ccn- 
sumption with minimum wear and tear on tapes. They 
enable you to convert your existing tape-driven frames 
with little alteration and at small cost. Write for par- 
ticulars, stating make of frame under consideration. 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 3719 SKE INDUSTRIES, INC., Front St. & Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 





ives. 
— gives 


99 


in-one 


ET extra duty on all flat-belt dr 
Kable Kord —“two-belts- 


te 


COTTON 
“two-for-one” performance. The tough outer “hide” 
tactor cords squeeze the pulling cords tightly against 


the pulley, give a snugger grip that cuts out slip, and 
deliver more actual pull per square-inch than any 


other flat belt made. 


L.H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 


stands up under heavy duty punishment and protects 
the pulling cords from wear and shock. The built-in con- 


igation. 


copy of the 


Kable Kord Data Book. 
Yours, with no obl 
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PROFITS 
Should begin in the 


Power Plant...and 


with General Coals 
they do! 


The early economist who re- 
marked that “a penny saved is 
a penny earned” would readily 
appreciate the savings in power 
production made possible by 
General Coals. And you as a 
textile operator should appreciate them even more! 





Unless you are using the one brand of coal best suited to the job ...unless you are cash. 
ing in on the economies made possible by a modernized fuel supply . . . you are not making 
the most of the profit possibilities of your plant. 


Get in touch with any one of the conveniently located General Coal Company offices 
for the full facts about a complete range of brands and sizes for every fuel requirement. 
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GENERAL COAL 
ee 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE, WN. C. DETROIT CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK RICHMOND PITTSBURGH BUFFALO IRWIN, PA, 
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Burroughs 












BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 

ACCOUNTING MACHINE SIMPLIFI ES 
Writes check (or pay envelope), 
eeetereptcay PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 
statement and payroll summary 
in one operation. Column selec- 
tion automatically controlled. 


All totals accumulated. This 
machine is only one of several 


models: payroll work is only information required by the 


one of the many jobs they do. ier SECURITY 



















and gives you the additional 
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BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, auto- 
matically prints dates in proper 
columns, automatically sub- 
tracts deductions—calculates 
net pay. Can also be used as a 
fast, practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of ac- 
counting work. Many styles and 
many models—all low in price. 














BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING. 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll checks in units 
or in strips. Payroll summary 
completed in same operation. 
Fast and easy insertion and 
removal of checks. Can also be 
used as a typewriter for corre- 
spondence and general typing. 
Electric carriage operation. 
Several models. 



















aa offers many 
new and improved 











machines which not only 


supply the additional pay- 









roll information required 
by the Social Security Act, but also 






BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay envelope), 
employee's earnings statement, 
earnings record and _ payroll 
summary in one operation. Ac- 
cumulates all necessary totals, 
automatically ejects and stacks 
checks in order. Many models 
for payroll work, as well as for 
scores of other accounting jobs. 






handle the entire payroll job with 









exceptional speed, ease and economy. 






It will pay you to investigate these new 






machines. Telephone the local Bur- 






roughs office, or send for the new pay- 









roll folder described in the coupon below. 










BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, ©744 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methoas,”’ illustrating complete payroll accounting methods, with 
typical forms for maintaining the information required by the Social Security Act. The forms show representa- 
tive entries and suitable column headings. | 


Name von as a __ a ___ earecs as . —s 7: — | 
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TIME tells the story of whether or 


not a fuel is adequate and economical. 
Knowing this, the wise owners and efficient 


operators of power plants take the long view 
in the selection of coal. They evaluate the 
factors which govern its use value, consider- 
ing these more important than price per ton. 
They think in terms of over-all steam cost, 
not fuel cost, as the true measure of economy. 

As time marches on, they learn that 
poor coals mean high overhead: that good 
coals mean low overhead. ACI Coals, 
which are good coals from the high volatile 
helds of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, offer nine distinct advantages 
over low grade coals. 

Investing in ACI Coals means worth- 
while returns in the form of (1) low plant 
investment, (2) long plant life, (3) high 
capacity, (4) low operating costs, (5) low 
maintenance expense, (6) good combustion, 
(7) contented personnel, (8) continuous 
power service, and (9) good will. 

To learn more about ACI Coals, con- 


sult the agents listed in ““Where to Buy 
ACI Coals.”” Write for your copy. 
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TRANSPORTATION BUILDING -- CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PRINTERS. 








Those many headaches you’ve suffered in 
Vat Printing, can be traced largely to the 
hmitations of printing gums on the market. 


The newly perfected VATRONYX Print- 
ing Gum Powder overcomes these troubles 
and replaces them with results never before 
possible. 


VATRONYX Printing Powder gives 
definitely larger color yields from your vat 
dyes. It imparts greater brilliance and 


bloom to the colors. There is no sticking in 
the engravings. VATRONYX makes a 


longer, more elastic gum that prevents 
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End there troubles 


PRINTING GUM 
POWDER 






It will not 


breaking of the finest lines. 
cause ‘‘snaps’’ or streaks. 


These facts are substantiated in ex- 
tensive tests. Prove for yourself that 
VATRONYX Printing Gum Powder can 
save you lots of trouble this printing season. 


Write for working sample, giving details 
of use. Our technical printing experts will 
gladly demonstrate, without obligation. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr. E. W. Klumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr. Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago. 
In Canada: Onyx Color & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








& FINISHING | 
COMPOUNDS | 


PROCESSING © 
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Leading Dyers of Rayon Piece Goods 


Know aA Many LALIT LE of— 




















THE PROCTOR MULTIPASS AIRLAY DRYER 


HIGH PRODUCTION 
UNIFORM DRYING 
HIGH QUALITY RESULTS 
STEAM SAVINGS 


The number and prominence of manufacturers that use certain equipment is that 
equipment's greatest recommendation. The list at the left of some of the plants where 
Proctor Multipass Airlay Dryers have been installed, indicates the general acceptance 
of the machine by the leading dyers of rayon piece goods. In actual practice these 
plants have found the new dryer far superior to any other method for drying all 
kinds of piece goods from sheer chiffons to heavy weaves and felts variously processed, 
and for heat-treating goods, wrinkle-proofing, etc. They obtain from this machine a 
high production of uniformly dried goods with a high quality appearance and handle, 
and at the same time realize a greot saving in floor space and steam. Surely this 
dryer is worth investigating to determine the benefits it may bring to your plant. Write. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC: pHitaDELpHia 
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85,000 CREDIT FILES 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


(),. recone contain complete credit oe Ce Sm on 


more than $5,000 customers of textile mills. 


Think what this means in intelligence oh judgment neal 


rapidity ab decision on credit requirements. 
Think what it means in creating more sales tor you. 


The information we possess frequently permits larger 
shipments than you ooeilal possibly makie without it-and 


more shipments mean more protit Ra you. 


T . . . 
W € have inbormation right now on most mT the customers 


to whom you sell—or wish to sell. 


A factoring contract with us, means cash business tor 
you, instant action, more sales, more profit and complete 


me ee | Levers ~eertit Lemans 














‘TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $5,000,000 
OO MADISON -AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Veeder-Root’s new development —the 2-3 pick 
counter—protects your future by guarding against 
obsolescence. It is tomorrow’s pick counter today 
—the finest 2-shift counter, easily converted to a 
3-shift counter right in your own mill when you 
need it— by simply attaching the extra counting 


unit with 3 screws. 


Yet for this protection you pay very little — the 
combined cost of a 2-shift counter plus the extra 
shift unit is only slightly more than the cost of the 
complete 3-shift counter as original equipment. 


The Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counter exactly fits 
your needs. It again demonstrates the ability of 
Veeder-Root engineers to save you money. See the 
2-3 counter demonstrated in your own mill. Learn, 
first hand, how quickly, easily and economically 
it can be changed from a 2-shift to a 3-shift pick 
counter. Write the Veeder-Root branch office near 


HARTFORD, CONN. . soston « PHILADELPHIA « MONTREAL « tonpon » GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Double the 


productive value 


of your kilowatts 
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This General Electric Mercury Lamp, with a rated output of 
16,000 lumens at 400 watts ... 40 lumens per watt... provides 
you with more efficient light than you can secure in any other 
way. With no increase in wattage and with no increase in 
wiring (i.e., the same number of outlets is used) you double 
your productive light with this modern light source. 

The General Electric Mercury Lamp is equally efficient on 
either 110- or 220-volt, 60 cycle circuits. With specially-designed 
General Electric ballast units the lamp has an average life of 
2,000 hours. Proper distribution of the light is assured by use 
of any one of the many approved luminaires now available. 

This lamp is described in complete detail and many of the 
profitable applications in various branches of industry are 
shown in an eight-page booklet which may be had by writing 
to either of the General Electric divisions as given below. 

















Order your auxiliary de- 
ves which wore devigoe GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
especially for this lamp 

from the General Electric 687H 

Vapor Lamp Company. General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. Incandescent Lamp Department 


853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 








a ER new stabilized azoic dyestuff has been This dyestuff possesses satisfactory general fastness 


added to the range of Du Pont printing colors toward the usual color-destroying agents, and is there- 


for cotton. fore entirely suitable for use on wash dress fabrics. 


Diagen* Orange MG (Pat.) is suitable forthe produc- Diagen* Orange MG (Pat.) exhibits good solubility 
tion of bright shades of orange. Textile ——_—_— as well as generally fine all-round work- 
ing qualities. Careful chemical control 


ee 8 
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printers will also find it eminently well 
adapted as an economical shading color SJ TRC ; assures the user of a dependable and 


for browns. uniform product. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT... DYESTUFFS DIVISION... WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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@ Viade originally to withstand the excessive vibration 





in locomotives. Crane Malleable lron Railroad Unions 





have definitely proved their value to textile plants on 





important lines carrying steam. water. air and other 





fluids. They speed up assembly and dismantling, can be 





taken apart and reassembled repeatedly without affect- 





ing their strength or tightness and withstand with ease 





strains resulting from making-up joints, expansion, 





contraction and vibration. 






» No gasket is necessary. The brass-to-iron ground 





joint is non-corrosive and makes a tight seat very easily. 














The brass ring is forced in under heavy pressure and 
will not loosen. Each union is given an air-under-water 
test and is generously proportioned to insure a high 
factor of safety. All parts are interchangeable on unions 


of the same size and style. 


The Crane line of railroad unions and union fittings 
is complete. Their judicious use will materially reduce 
the number of joints required, the time and labor in- 
volved in making them. If you aren’t using Crane 
Railroad Unions on important piping assemblies try a 


few and learn how dependably tight they are and 











how they save time and labor. P 


The Crane branch or distributor in 





your city can supply you. He also car- li MPS 
ries a large stock of Crane quality i aia 
. . Use the 


valves and fittings and is your nearest, ae 
, Finance Plan 








most convenient source of supply. 
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VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, 





CRANE RAILROAD UNIONS 
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Railroad Unions 

Malleable Iron 
WORKING PRESSURES 

250 yxninds steam 

500 pounds 


ematlter 


cold water, oi 


200 POUNGS S~LCaMm 
300 pours gad water. ori 
FEATURES 
Brass to Irom Seat 
ir Peste 


as Z, 





A mi nee me ene 







(oround Joint 
ted 
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No. $1954 No. 517% No. S17 
tinue Straight Atr Pump Union Reducing Air Pame Union 
Male and i cmle (Both Ends Are Same Sice (Male End Is Larger) 


ist Prices. Unions 


’ 








Size inches & % % | & ) Hi 2 fits) 2 hate 3 TH 4 
: Black Each .¥# .30 .40° .50 60° .80 1.30 1.60'2.00:3.20'4.80' 8.00 10.00 
No, 519, Female ¢ o wo M 

Galv. Each .45_ .45 60) 17S) .90:1.26 1.60 2.40 3.00 4.80'7.26'12.00' 15.00 
te a Black Lach 38 «.50' .62> .75:°1.00:1.50 2.00'2.50 4.60 6.06 i 
No. 51913, Mate and Femate Galy. ~ Each 53: .70. .87'1.05'1. 40 2.10'2.80 3.505.060 8.405 °° f° 





List Prices, Air Pump Unions 











_ eee ae “eg im : 2 | in i%xt | tigate | ixi | 2x1 | Tathye 
Black Each’ 1.65 ee) Bee, 
No. 51714, Straight : c ; ar eennenenens sanenenmennens 
bb eh Galv. Each: 2.30 ° 3.10 : 3.85 
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For complete description, working pressures, prices and 
dimensions on Crane Malleable Iron Railroad Unions 
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Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories: Crane 
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Railroad Unions and Linion Fittings have heen 
a are listed by 
Laboratories (National Board of Fire lnderwriters) 
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the lnderwriters 


see page 236, new Crane No. 52 Catalog 
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Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
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CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e« 


NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
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EX TILE manufacturers are today using every means 
possible to reduce production costs and at the same 
time increase the quality and appearance of their 

product. 


Proper sizing is vital to efficient production and quality 
of product—and ARCY has been proven the best way to 
secure superior sizing results with ordinary pearl! starch and 
make every ounce of the least costly starches produce the 
efficient results you desire. 


The ARCY enzyme has characteristic properties not 
found in any other method of converting or liquefying 
starch. It does not carry the conversion to sugars and thus 
does not destroy the desirable properties of starch for warp 
sizing, but stops at just the right point for maximum sizing 
value. Ordinary pear! starch from any corn starch manu- 
facturer is converted to the same, uniform size mixture—a 
thin transparent, slow-congealing size with greater pene- 
trating and binding properties. 


Let ARCY help you secure the most value from every 
dollar’s worth of starch and increase the quality and appear- 
ance of your product. A trial will convince you. 








DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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The Largest Haed-ecaving fadestry is the World 


Biltmore Industrics 


Asheville, N.C. 


(Grove Park len) 


Heed woves Homespes 
and Haed carved 
Woodwark 


April 4th,1936, 


® Manager, 
Rochester ertneetas and oe Corp., 
110 Buffalo Road, ? 

Rochester, New York, 


Dear Mr. Caine 


We have no ‘enets with which to ex- 
prese our satisfaction and gratification over the 
Monel Metal Extractor you supplied us several 
yeare ago, 


All we can is, its performance 
bas been more than 100% yt phe an eeetormencs of the 
Rochester Engineering and Centrifugal Corporation 
has been even higher, 


In addition ee wg aged - the . 

equipment we v say t the Mone 
caging makes it. not only one of the 
beat one of the most beautiful 
pieces of equipment we have. 


Youre very truly, 
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ANCE HAS BEEN 


Two things the hand- 
craft weaver trusts to 
uphold quality 
his own hands, and 


MONEL METAL 


48” Rochester 

Monel Metal 

O. T. extractor at 

plant of Biltmore In- 

dustries, Asheville, 

NV. C. Mfd. by Rochester 

Engineering and Centrifugal 

Corp., Rochester, N. Y. This 

extractor is used for extracting 

excess liquor after dyeing, and 

also for extracting water from fin- 

ished scoured cloth. In the same room 

as the extractor are two 300 gallon soap 
kettles, also of Monel Metal. 


You all know Biltmore Indus- 
tries . . . the largest hand- 
weaving plant in the world. Noted far 
and near for the painstaking workman- 
ship which produces their woolens . . . they 
take no chances on any metal equipment 
which could endanger that quality. 
Why should they? Particularly when they've 
found that Monel Metal—the metal which goes far- 
thest to protect that quality—is also the most long-lived 
and hence the most economical. 

Tough, strong, solid, Monel Metal keeps its glass- 
smooth surface because it does not rust .. . and because 
it resists corrosion from dyestuffs, bleaches, alkalis and 
soap. It does not absorb dyes, is readily cleaned, and 
needs cleaning less frequently than other metals. 

Biltmore’s 300 gallon soap kettles utilize Monel Metal’s 
corrosion-resistance also. Monel Metal construction as- 
sures pure soaps free from rust and corrosion products. 
Further, Monel Metal assures long life with the mini- 
mum for repairs and replacements. 

Get the facts on what Monel Metal will cost for re- 
placement in any of your equipment. Write the Inco 
engineers for consultation. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WaLL STREET New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 
containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third 
copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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Condor Compen- 
sated Belt on a 
card room drive 
ina prominent 
textile mill 


THE LOW 
TENSION 
RUBBER BELT 
WITH EQUALIZED 

PLY STRESSES 


z + . 
% 


In the construction of Condor Compensated Belt new engineering principles are 
utilized: the belt is made to conform to the pulley curvature. Instead of the OX ‘ ~~, Sy 
outside plies bearing an overload and rupturing, all the plies share equally in G) Gon nao ré 
bearing the stresses which are developed at the arc of contact, when the belt 
is flexed around the pulleys under high tension. In addition, the belt has a 


ee "Ts 4 


> DU: 






Ras ee Se dul 
special pulley surface which permits the belt to be run at much lower tension V-Belt wn 
than other belts. Results: longer belt life and freedom from mechanical — 
; 3 Transmission Belt Suction Hose 
troubles, with other advantages listed below. And the net result of all these 
: asia : Cone Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
advantages to you is: Lower Power Transmission Costs. Textile manufacturers poe Gittins thentnes 
are enjoying these advantages through the use of Condor Compensated Acid Hose ard Rubtiar feo Byes 
Belt on the wide variety of drives found in the industry. Wieser Chane Sie tet tet 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


12 Aoemge 


1. Ruptures in outside ply practi- 7. Higher overload capacity or 
cally eliminated margin of safety 
2. Ply separation practically 8. Less wear on pulley side 
eliminated 9. Can be operated on 
3. Longer fastener life smaller pulleys 
4. Operation less affected by at- 10. For heavy loads, plies may be 
mospheric conditions increased with same pulleys WRITE 
5. Less bearing, shafting, and ll. Can be dressed without FOR 
honger troubles destructive effect NEW 
6. High efficiency 12. Material reduction in belting costs CATALOG 


SOLD BY LEADING JOBBERS 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF a ics = 
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New 71st Year Blue Book 


Seventy-one years is a long record. If you regularly use the Davison Textile Blue 
Book, you will want this new edition to complete your file! If you have never 
used the volume, why not start with this new SEVENTY-FIRST EDITION? 


““A Davison Publication, Standard Since 1866” 


Thumb indexes st E De Luxe Office 
for quick Va, 2 Edition, $7.50 


reference 
Handy Size, $5.00 


Permatex : ad Salesmen’s 
and Sturdite a Pocket Size, 
Bindings 200, ge $4.00 


The New 71st Anniversary Textile Blue Book 


is not new in a superficial way. It is new in the essential things that count in a 
complete guide to the nation’s second largest industry—TEXTILES; new from 
cover to cover in all its fifteen hundred pages—new items and new mill reports— 
new information on some twenty-five thousand dealers in Allied Lines—new in 
up to date information on markets you can sell with profit—new in giving thou- 
sands of sources where you can save in buying. Old books are obsolete, expensive 
to use and unreliable due to an enormous number of changes, all incorporated in 


THE NEW 71ST ANNIVERSARY 
Davison’s Textile Blue Book 


9000 Revised Mill Reports Buyers’ Guide for Mills Textile Maps Wool, Waste, Rags, 
25,000 Dealers’ Names Sales Guide to Mills §Raw-Cotton Trades Yarn Trade Complete 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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THE BELT THAT CUTS TRANSMISSION COSTS 


Because its essential properties are fully developed and 
scientifically balanced, Challenger Square Edge Belting 
increases efficiency and thus reduces costs on all types of 
high speed and heavy duty transmissions. Challenger has 
great strength, powerful ply adhesion and low permanent 
stretch but it is also properly flexible and resilient. It runs 
smoothly over all pulleys, reducing slippage to a minimum 
with its close-gripping friction surface. It maintains even 
tension, withstands severe shocks and strains and is uni- 
form in quality, foot after foot, over any length. Specify 
Challenger on your next order for transmission belting and 
profit by its exceptional performance. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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For a full quarter of a century The Viscose Company has estab- 
lished and maintained the high standards of quality which 
have assured the increasing demand for Crown Rayon Yarns. 


PLANTS 


Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania Lewistown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania Roanoke, Virginia 


Parkersburg, West Virginia Nitro, West Virginia 


SALES OFFICES 


New York City Providence, Rhode Island Charlotte, North Carolina 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Chicago, Illinois 


CROWN RAYON 
VISCOSE * CUT RAYON STAPLE « ACETATE 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY, World’s largest producer of Rayon. 200 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
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COTTON 
and CHAMPION COTTON CONTENT PAPER 
Are The Products of the South 


x« *&* Kk *€ 


Champion "Cotton Content" is a high class white paper 
for all business purposes—printing and writing—produced 
by a blend of selected fibres—cotton and wood—and 
made available for the growing needs of the South. 


The Champion Fibre Company make a variety of high 
grade papers, including Book Paper, Sulphite Bond, Envel- 
ope Paper, and Writing Paper—all made from selected 
fibres and are Champion Fibres in the true sense. 


The Champion Fibre Company make a complete line of 
Board Specialties. 


The Champion Fibre Company make a high grade Sul- 
phite Textile Wrapper. 


* 


The Champion Fibre Company also manutacture Caustic 
Soda in Solid, Flake and Liquid forms, Sodium Hypochlo- 
rite, Sodium Resinate, Tanning Extract and Turpentine. 


: “7 7} e 
CHAMPION FIBRE 
COMPANY 


~~ 


The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Publishers of "COTTON," 


are users of Champion "Cotton Content" paper. 
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with unvarying accuracy 
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and unequaled speed 


Glance at the tabulation below. It’s an accurate com- 
parison of the time taken to cover the same portion of 
the scale of five recording thermometers of the same 
type, but of different manufacture. This superior 
Foxboro Thermometer assures you the necessary 


speed to record any process temperature change. 


























RESPONSIVENESS CHART Hand -in- hand 
Tia& TAKEN TO COVER PER CENT o - 

INSTRUMENT PORTION OF CHART SCALE | RESPONSIVENESS with this unap- 
FOXBORO 15 sECONOS 100% 
——————— hed response 
accepucren A | 32seconos | &7% nen a 
meconoinG =» §B | &2seconos | 37% Foxboro gives you 
RECORDING P 
ruenmomerer © | 33 seconos | 45% bull’s-eye accuracy 
ee ee D 85 seconos 18% 

















Responsiveness, which complements Fox- 
boro accuracy, is clearly shown in the table 
above—a record of the time taken to cover 
the same portion of the scale of five Record- 
ing Vapor Pressure Type Thermometers of 
different manufacture. Foxboro thermometers 
are more responsive under all bulb instal- 


lation conditions. 








FOXBORO 









over the entire chart range — not merely single point 
calibration. It is the combination of these two qualities 
that guarantees a precise time-temperature record, a 
precision which can be attained in no other way. 

Foxboro certifies each instrument. The quality of 
workmanship, the design, and engineering skill all aid 
in assuring this unequaled response and accuracy 
over long periods of time. 

For truly economical performance users in every 
branch of industry agree that it pays to specify 
Foxboro. Write for Bulletin 198. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 


18 Neponset Avenue 
Foxboro, Mass.,U.S.A. 


Branches in 25 Principal Cities 





THERMOMETERS 


ACCURACY FfoxsoRO RESPONSE 
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In every industry there are 
hundreds of elements which 
must be CONTROLLED — if 
products and profits are to 
be satisfactory. In the textile 
industry, mill men have al- 
ways recognized the vital 
importance of CONTROL- 
LING chemical formulas, 
the weight and texture of 
yarns, the uniformity of 
weaves, and so on down a 
long list of essential factors. 


OW... 


a new type of CONTROL has been made avail- 
able to the textile industry by the perfection of 
the American Tension Control Motor Base. On 
any drive, peak loads require high belt tension. 
But constant tension, at a point high enough to 
handle the peaks, is obviously too high for aver- 
age conditions. This represents tremendous 
waste in excessive power consumption and in 
shortened belt and bearing life. 

The American Motor Base CONTROLS belt 
tension, by matching it automatically to the 
load, so that it never exceeds the amount neces- 
sary to transmit the required horsepower. 

In tests conducted on a 7'2 H. P. spinning frame 


drive at Swarthmore College, this CONTROL 


accomplished a 71% reduction in belt tension at 
‘no load’’ — 34% at ‘full load’’— yet at ‘peak 
load”’ the American-equipped drive delivered the 
correct tension for positive non-slipping power. 


These reduced belt tensions represent real sav- 
ings through increased belt and bearing life and 
in reduced power consumption and maintenance 
expense. This superior performance cannot be 
duplicated by any other type of short 
center drive! 


If you want to try out the American Tension 
Control Motor Base in your mill—for your own 
satisfaction and saving — we'll gladly send you 
one on approval. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY - 4200 WISSAHICKON AVENUE - PHILADELPHIA, 


AMERICAN 


Tension Control 


MOTOR BASE 
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IN HAT DYEING, TOO.. 


“Our stainless ENDURO equipment 
has completely rid us of many of 
the inconveniences common to 
the old type equipment,” says the 
Superintendent of this large hat 
plant. “With our old dye tanks, 
for example, we had a constant 
battle against metal corro- 
sion. If the surface of the 
metal was not kept per- 

fectly clean, the hats 

became spotted and had 

to be re-dyed to a darker 
shade. Re-dyeing costs money, 
and excessive cleaning costs 
money. But with our new equip- 
ment, the dyes do not affect the 
surface of ENDURO stainless steel; 
consequently, there is no spotting, 
and cleaning the tanks takes but 
a few minutes. We have found it 
the best metal for our industry.” 
The complete facts relative to 
the use of stainless ENDURO for 
hat dyeing, and for many other 
applications in the textile indus- 
try, can be had by writing to 


Republic, Dept. CO. 





Stainless ENDURO dye vat installed in a large eastern hat plant. Fabricated by 
Charles Magee, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Repu blic Steel ENDURO 


COR PORATION STAINLESS STEEL 


Licensed ender Chemical Foundation Petents Nes. 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 1316817 ond 1339378. enDuRO is sold only through 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO nett: tin Cree 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE DIVERSIFICATION 
The photograph above shows examples of the widely diversified line of products of the Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills division of Marshall Field and Company, a story of which appears on page 74 of this issue. 


Among the products shown are: Turkish towels and wash cloths, huck towels, bedspreads, wool and spun rayon dress 
materials, sheets and pillow cases, Scotch plaid dress material, silk and rayon products, wool dress fabrics, polo shirt, 


cotton and wool blankets. 


The rug is a domestic Oriental. 


Diversification 


Ls broad purpose of the special features in this 
issue of COTTON is to depict the dramatic story 
of Southern Textile Diversification. Specifically, an 
effort has been made to show how this industry has 
developed into the production of a well-rounded, 
diversified range of textile products of practically 
every description. 

Striking though this trend has been, it is but a 
normal, further stage in the march of progress which 
these mills have traveled—from the early days of fab- 
ricating plain, staple yarns and fabrics into keeping 
pace in style, quality and every other requirement with 
that uncompromising, and often fickle, arbiter of all 
success—customer demand. 

Back of this progress is another story equally ro- 
mantic—of the enterprise, courage, ability, foresight 
and adaptability of those who have achieved it. But 
the present treatment deals primarily with the great 
progress made in the products of the mills, the physi- 
cal growth of the industry, its acceptance of new ma- 
terials and methods, its successful creation of new 


products, its expansion along the lines of fiber use and 
manipulation, its further extension into more finished 
products, and its further opportunities. 

Running through the study are two dominant and 
important phases of the subject: (1) the profitable re- 
sults of diversification of the industry as a whole, re- 
leasing the shackles of one type of product and broad- 
ening the field of operations; and (2) the proven pos- 
sibilities of intelligent diversification within a single 
organization operating either a single plant or a group 
of mills, providing flexibility and adaptability. 

This does not presume to argue for haphazardly 
cluttering up a plant—or the industry—with too many 
styles or too many products as such. After ali, a 
carefully planned, ‘concentrated specialization may, in 
truth, be diversification in its fullest state, in fitting 
into the broad industry picture. On the other hand 
the presentation which follows does reveal the situa- 
tion, and gives inspiration and food for thought to the 
industry, and to the individual executive in connection 
with his own problems and opportunities. 
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A Broad Review and Pp erspective of 
Southern | extile Diversification 


HANGE is the law of 
life. Out of the 
steady evolution 

and revaluation of social 
and economic progress, 
even the most conserva- 
tive facts of life must be 
studied and with them 
must come modification to 
fit the new conditions. 
Speed and need are the 
two compelling forces di- 
recting these changes. 
The tempo of American life 
has been terrifically speeded up because of scientific 
progress and it may be that the conservative brain of 
the average man has been unable to keep out of its 
way or to properly direct its restless urge, hence the 
seeming great dislocations of social and economic fac- 
tors that are found baffling the citizens of this period. 
Out of these conditions have come needs—needs for 
modified social and economic planning—needs for new 
productions and distributions—needs for new applica- 
tions of machinery—needs for new inventions and for 


By W. M. McLAURINE 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


A N EMINENTLY qualified observer 
gives here the broad picture of south- 
ern textile diversification, in its more gen- 
eral aspects and with particular reference 
to the cotton-textile branch. 


key-note on which to launch this special 
treatment of such an important subject . . 


their adaptations — needs 
for new fabrics to meet a 
changing world in ideals 
and philosophies — needs 
for new styles—needs for 
a thousand adaptations 
that only 10 or 15 years 
ago seemed so remote as 
to seem impossible. 

The textile industry, 
long classified as the most 
conservative of the con- 
servative, the most static 
of the stationary, the least 
progressive of every industry, has been pushed off 
of its pedestal of complacency and in its dilemma 
of statics or dynamics has chosen the dynamic 
philosophy of life. 

In the whirl of life, things not only change per se, 
they change locations. Social energy and economic 
conditions often change in one place to such an extent 
that physical changes or locations are necessary. The 
decadence of the textile industry in New England still 
continues. The blight of social distress and legisla- 


It is a fitting 




















SOME OF CALLAWAY’S DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS 


The above photograph shows representative products of the Truline, Rockweave and Valway Rug plants of Callaway Mills of 

LaGrange, Ga., including canvas baskets, summer suits, breeches, trousers and windbreakers, rugs, bath mats and bath sets. 

About 100 separate major products are made by the several plants, including industrial, mechanical and commercial yarns and 

fabrics, cotton chenille and tufted rugs, bath mats, bath sets, men’s and boys’ breeches, men’s trousers, windbreakers, wash 

suits, laundry textiles, twine, table tops and napkins, canvas baskets, trucks and hampers, wiping cloths, polishing cloths, 
washing cloths, and wiping material. 

















ERWIN HAS A DIVERSIFIED LINE 


This view shows some of the many different fabrics made by the plants of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company of 
North Carolina. This company produces the following goods: 


Denims, coverts, suitings, coverall fabrics, express stripes, 


Victory 
pillow cases, bolster cases, outing flannels, bleached flannels, solid color flannels and tickings. 


shirtings, wide sheetings, sheets. 
The various work elothing fabrics 


stripes, hickory stripes, 


are offered in standard mill finish as well as Sanforized-Shrunk, 


tion and economic pressure steadily presses its iron 
hand on the textile industry in that section while the 
South, with new blood and new energy, and inviting 
social and economic conditions, calls for a re-estab- 
lishment of those diversified industries in this area. 

With gusto and grim determination, it picks up the 
human textile needs of a thousand calls from an awak- 
ened world and plans to meet them with satisfaction. 
This means new adaptations. 

In 1925 Frederick H. McDonald wrote of the ver- 
tical manufacturing processes that were becoming 
manifest in the South*. Today this fact is so out- 


**Southern Textile Diversification,” by Frederick H, McDon- 
ald, page 217, January 1925 COTTON. 


standing that it is taken as a matter of course. 

Cotton is grown in the South, and processed in the 
South. In fact it goes from field to factory to con- 
sumer, with the earmark of southern progress and 
prowess grown and woven in its patterns. 

The South today is no longer beholden to Wall 
Street or Worth Street, nor does it sit in shyness with 
an inferiority complex as it views its problems, its 
processes and its products. It has arrived and has 
conquered and stands defiant, ready to fight and de- 
fend its industry. It is no longer a fawning depend- 
ent industry weaving coarse yarns and heavy fabrics. 
It weaves anything and everything from the heaviest 
osnaburgs and bag cloth to the sheerest cambrics, 
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handkerchief cloth and casket linings. 

In bleaching, dyeing and finishing, some of the 
most massive and modern plants in the world are 
found in “the old agricultural South.” 

In shrinking or Sanforizing, the equipment is mod- 
ern and complete. The art or science has kept pace 
with the best processes available. 

In printing and weaving, in this color-mad novelty 
world, the southern textile industry has dipped its 
magic art into the mystic dreams of this section and 
developed patterns and designs in keeping with modern 
demands and in harmony with the ever-changing 
fickleness of a seemingly unstable public style demand. 

There are, of course, staples—that is, quantity 
goods of rather conservative constructions, but mod- 
ern science has made the manufacturing qualifications 
and demands of these read almost like a blue-print 
of some architectural design. 

All of these things mean that the southern textile 
industry is gradually freeing itself from external dom- 
ination and is living and planning its own life inter- 
nally. 

It means that the machinery manufacturers have 
awakened and have realized that change and speed and 
need could not use the old model machines and that 
something new must be brought‘out. They have done 
this, and the fact that the South stands in the van- 
guard of textile industrial development means that the 
southern textile industry has, to a large extent, thrown 
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out its old machinery and is today equipped with the 
best machinery and plants scientifically available. 

It means that southern textile mills are financially 
strong and are able to make the necessary changes 
when and as needed. 

It means that conservatism is dead in the South 
and that mill men now realize that instead of selling 
the public what they want to make, they will make 
what the public wants to buy and demands. 

This means that selling and distribution have un- 
dergone radical changes. Worth Street and Wall 
Street no longer hold the whip handle of absentee 
domination. 

In the vertical process described, we are finding, 
more and more, a sales organization responsible to and 
directed by the producing mill. There is a follow- 
through from product to consumer. No longer do mill 
men wander helplessly in the mystic maze of wonder— 
wonder as to where their goods go and for what they 
are used—wonder as to why certain constructions will 
not sell—wonder as to who the customers are—won- 
der as to what will sell, and a thousand other wonders, 
while Worth Street pulled the characters in the 
“Punch & Judy Show”. 

The South has truly awakened, and out of the de- 
bacle has become a strong and unified industry which 
has learned many things to help it, in the new period 
of change which seems destined to continue for quite 
a while. 














A PARTIAL DISPLAY OF AVONDALE PRODUCTS 


Avondale Mills, operating several plants in Alabama, produce an extensive range of products, some of which are 





shown in this window display for the last National Cotton Week. Among the fabrics made by these mills are: 


Chambrays, dress goods, shirtings, curtain goods, play cloths, mattress covers, auto Seat covers, chambray for shirts, jaspes, 
gingham, furniture slip covers, ‘ancy broadcloth shirtings, Bishop’s cloth, whipcords, coverts, baseball suits, pin stripes and 
checks, suitings, draperies, furniture denims, hickory stripes, napped fabrics, tickings, drapery crash marquisettes. cottonades, 
cotton bagging, blanket lining, woolen suitings, table covers, bedspreads, felting, denims, express stripes, indigo tickings, sateen 
tickings, seersuckers, trousering, Bedford cords, tropical suitings, cotton blankets, sheetings, drills, twills, sateens, backgreys, 
print cloths, osnaburgs and fabrics for the coating trade. They also make all kinds of knitting yarns, naturals, mock twist, solid 
colors, blends and heathers; yarns for the carpet, insulating weaving and specialty trades, in singles and plies: yarns in many 
put-ups, such as cones, tubes, skeins, snaked warps, chain warps and ball warps: combination yarns of various fibers and twists; 
and cotton tape and spinning bands. 











Its new freedom must not be endan- 
gered, however, by a new national regi- 
mentation of regulatory law and govern- 
ment control. 

The cotton textile industry, by and 
large, without any compulsion other than 
a social and economic sensitive and sens- 
ible urge, is living up to the cardinal re- 
quirement of the old NRA code. 

There are practically no people under 
16 years of age employed in the mills. 

The 40-hour work week and the 80- 
hour work machine equivalent are observed 
by more than 90 per cent of the mills. 

The minimum scale is rigidly observed 
with but few exceptions and, strange as it 
may seem to some, the maximum wage is 
far above the minimum wage in a vast 
majority of the mills. 

Industrial relations are good and ev- 
ery plant is doing what it can to make this 
factor a dominant part of its program. 
Health, sanitation, living and working 
conditions are being studied with renewed 
enthusiasm and scientific knowledge. Hu- 
man efficiency must not be abused or allowed 
to be forgotten in this new day of speed. 

The best worker is a healthy worker 
who has good living and working environ- 
ments and a task fitted to his average abil- 
ity. The old rule-of-thumb and guesswork methods 
are being laid aside for scientific studies of human 
and humane appreciation. 

The worker has also made his contribution in this 
new day of southern progress. There is as much dif- 
ference between the present-day worker in a textile 
mil] and the mill of 20 years ago as there is in the 
machinery of these periods. 

The workers are alert and skilled and realize the 
demands of the new day and they have intelligently 
adapted themselves to the new demands which these 
changing social and economic conditions have imposed 
upon the mill managers. 

Out of the seething caldron which has boiled since 
1929, the indications are that the industry has purged 
itself of many things that would have prevented its 
progress in the new period. 

It has not only re-worked its mills and mill poli- 
cies but it has educated itself and is adapting itself 
to the law of change. It can change its massive ma- 
chinery to meet demands; it can meet the demands by 
producing the goods needed and can do so without the 
awful irksomeness and financial loss entailed by the 
old system. 

Not only is this a classic story of cotton textiles, 
but wool, rayon and silk are also finding a profitable 
home in Dixieland. 

In wools and worsted, its patterns and weaves meet 
the demands of style and utility of the world. In pro- 
duction and quality there is none better. The most 
fastidious, the most discriminating look with approval 
upon these fabrics and acknowledge the South has 
finally reached a goal of satisfactory contribution in 
its woolen and worsted products. 


pany. 





DIVERSIFICATION IN INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 

These samples of fabrics for the automotive and aeronautical in- 
dustries illustrate diversification in the heavier industrial fabrics, 
as made by southern mill represented by Wellington, Sears Com- 


They show (1) airplane cloth; (2) leno for laundry and 
dye nets, etc.; (3) single filling duck; (4) filter twill; (5) num- 
bered duck; and (6) sheeting. 


Woolen blankets, woolen suitings, rugs, spreads, 
sweaters, hosiery and many other practical products 
are woven in taste and design, in quantity and quality 
now produced in the South, indicate that this industry 
also has not finally settled in its abiding home. South- 
ward to safety it moves. 

The new demands of change have decreed blends 
and mixtures of cotton and wool to the extent that 
modern mills must have equipment for making any 
type of textile pattern needed. Quite a few of the 
cotton-textile mills are operating combinations and 
some have full-fledged woolen spinning and weave 
mills as a part of their equipment. 

Rayon also comes in for a big part of the South’s 
textile world. The United States produces more than 
235 million pounds of rayon each year. The gigantic 
mills of North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee con- 
tribute their part of this to the spinning and weaving 
mills of the nation. 

This rayon lends itself to wonderful combinations 
of color and style effect and its use in combination 
with cotton fabrics is increasing rapidly. Pure rayon 
weaves in delicate and delightful fabrics rival both 
cotton and silk in utilitarian and artistic appeal. 

The fabrics woven from this material are even 
more diversified than those from cotton. In the South 
there are many mills and chains of mills devoted spe- 
cifically and entirely to the manufacture of fabrics 
from this material. The hosiery and underwear plants 
are particularly large users of rayon. 

For one who has studied the development of the 
hosiery and knitted underwear industry, it is hardiv 
necessary to relate that this part of the textile indus- 


(Continued on page 90) 
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This view at Spray shows the general offices of Carolina Cotton 4 Woolen Mills in the foreground, and, in the 
rear, the Spray Bleachery and American Warehouse Finishing plant, and immediately behind them, a partial 
view of Lily Mill. The Nantucket plant is located just to the right, not shown in this picture. The group includes 


two other plants in Spray, tivo at Leaksville, N. 


C., two at Draper, N. C.., 


and four in Virginia, 


Marshall Fields Southern Mills— 
A\n Example of Diversification 


textile diversification is found in the group 

of 14 plants located in Piedmont North Car- 
olina and Virginia, and operated by Marshall Field 
and Company, of Chicago and New York. Strictly 
speaking, these mills are a part—the major part—of 
the manufacturing division of the Field organiza- 
tion, but before the recent re-organization which 
gave them that identity, were known as The Caro- 
lina Cotton and Woolen Mills. These Carolina- 
Virginia plants comprise about 80 per cent of Field’s 
manufacturing division, and produce a majority of 
the textile products marketed by the Field sales and 
merchandising divisions. 

Other plants of the manufacturing division, 
which are under the same 
management as the Caro- 
lina-Virginia group, are lo- 
cated in three other states 
in this country and in 
three foreign countries and 
round out the textile pro- 
ductive facilities of the di- 
vision, making principally 
specialty fabrics and prod- 
ucts. It is entirely with 
the Carolina- Virginia 
group, as an outstanding 
illustration of southern 
textile diversification, that 
this story will deal. 


\ STRIKING and impressive example of southern 


& Woolen Mills. 





RIENTAL RUGS, full-fashioned hosiery, 
silk and rayon woven fabrics—these, 
and other special products, combine with a 
full line of staples to round out the diversi- 
tied list of products of the Carolina Cotton 


This group uses every major textile fiber 
in quantity, embraces I4 plants, and its 
products run practically the entire range of 
textiles. A picture of its ramified line, with 
something of the why and how, is given. 


This group consists of 14 plants—six at Spray, 
N. C., where the general offices are located; two at 
Leaksville (adjoining Spray); two at Draper, N. C. 
(four miles from Spray); two at Fieldale, Va., a few 
miles across the state line; and two at Roanoke, Va. 
In the aggregate, the producing equipment includes 
122,372 spindles and 3,262 looms, which is in itself 
rather extensive, but the very diversified character 
of the products itself prevents the physical equip- 
ment from adequately depicting the extent and size 
of the operations. One or two more statistics will 
aid, however, in building the frame for the picture: 
There are 6,612 employees (including 193 in the of- 
fice); the plants and office occupy 2,182,099 square 
feet of floor space; and one of the 193 calculated 
that during 1935, there 
were 187,383,032 miles of 
yarn spun; this does not 
include yarns purchased on 
the outside. These plants 
spend approximately $1,- 
000,000 annually on mod- 
ernization and _ develop- 
ment, and the annual pay- 
roll of the group is over 
$4,000,000. 

A mere listing of the 
regular products of this 
group of mills is sufficient 
to indicate the diversity of 
their operations. <A _ gen- 
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eral classification of these includes: 


1. Cotton and wool blankets; bedspreads, sheet- 
ings and sheets, plain and fancy table linens, towels 
and toweling and beach capes; cotton suitings and 
trouserings, robe cloths, table felt, automobile head- 
linings, woolen suitings, piece goods, and dress 
goods. 

2. Rayon, and rayon-and-cotton and wool-and- 
spun rayon dress fabrics; silk woven piece goods, 
cotton-and-rayon bedspreads, silk neckwear fabrics, 
silk-and-rayon and acetate dress fabrics. 

3. Ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery; men’s cot- 
ton and rayon ribbed underwear, polo shirts, rib knit 
sweater coats, pajamas and night gowns. 

4. Domestic Oriental rugs. 

Into this myriad variety of materials go practi- 


cally all types of textile fiber. This group consumes 
in tremendous quantity all of the major textile fibers 
—cotton, silk, wool and worsted, and rayon includ- 
ing yarn and cut staple. The annual requirements 
of raw materials include: 40,000 bales of American 
cotton; 6,000 bales of China and India cotton; 2,600,- 
000 pounds of wool and worsted; 3,000 bales of raw 
silk; 1,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn; and 200,000 
pounds of cut rayon staple. 

In addition, for specialty, novelty and decorative 
purposes, some of the plants use varying quantities 
of jute, rabbit hair, goose-down, flax, wool tops, 
muskrat hair, Tussah silk, camel’s hair, woolen nubs, 
and linen thread. 

Practically every type of product made in these 
mills is carried through by the organiza- 
tion to the final processing, and is finished 
and packed for the company’s customers, 
which means that practically every process 
of dyeing, bleaching or other form of fin- 
ishing treatment necessary in each in- 
stance is included, either as a part of the 
fabrication, or as a subsequent finishing 
process. The nature of the wide variety 
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of products indicates that practically every form of 


textile preparatory, manufacturing and finishing 
equipment, together with the corollary treating ma- 
terials, is to be found in this group; and in addition 
—for example, in the plant making Oriental rugs— 
many instances of specially developed and designed 
equipment and methods. 


Description of Plants 


Under the general supervision of Luther H. 
Hodges, production manager of Field’s manufactur- 
ing division, the Carolina-Virginia group is operated 
under a staff-and-line functional set-up of manage- 
ment. This would provide the basis of an interest- 
ing discussion which may come later, but for the 
purposes of this story on diversification, the manage- 
ment break-down of the 14 plants will be used only 
as an index to the character and type of plant and 
product. In one group, under C. P. Wall, assistant 
production manager, are: 

Draper-American Mill, Draper, N. C.—27,688 spindles, 
028 looms. Products: Plaid, plain and Jacquard blankets, 
from American and China cotton; 5 per cent, 25 per cent 
and 50 per cent wool blankets; cotton robe cloth and cotton 
table felt. Capacity, 2,754,440 blankets annually. 

Draper Sheeting Mill, Draper, N. C.—22,994 spindles, 513 
looms. Product: Wearwell cotton sheeting and pillow tub- 
ing. Capacity, 5,597,618 yards annually. 


Nantucket Mill, Spray, N. C.—17,160 spindles, 306 looms. 
Product: Golden Gate cotton sheeting. 
vards annually. 

Bedspread 


Capacity: 3,048,652 


Mill, Leaksville, N. C.—17,280 spindles, 182 
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Products: All-cotton and all-cotton plain, dobby and 
Jacquard bedspreads; combination cotton-and-rayon bed- 
spreads; and market yarns. Capacity: 817,408 bedspreads 
and 2,404,052 pounds of market yarns annually. 

American Warehouse Finishing Plant, Spray, N. C.—S86 
nappers. Product: Finishes blankets, robe cloth and table 
felt from Draper-American Mill and Spray Woolen Mill. 
Capacity, 2,754,440 pairs of blankets annually. 

Spray Bleachery, Spray, N. C.—Bleaching kiers, ete. ; 
54 sewing machines. Products: Finishes sheeting and pil- 
low tubing and dimity bedspreads from Wearwell Sheet- 
ing Mill, Nantucket Mill, and Bedspread Mill. Capacity: 
8.646.270 yards annually. 

The second group, under J. M. Norman, Jr., as- 


sistant -roduction manager, includes: 

Spray Woolen Mill, Spray, N. C.—5,508 spindles, 118 
looms. Products: Ladies, all-wool 54-inch dress goods, all- 
wool suiting and cloaking; men’s all-wool suitings and over- 
coating; and all-wool blankets. Capacity: 1,384,682 yards 
annually. 

Rhode Island Mill, Spray, N. C.—12,592 spindles, 168 
looms. Cotton suitings and slacks-trousering material, 60- 
and 36-inch; wool-and-rayon (spun) dress fabrics, 40-inch; 
cotton automobile headlinings, 58-inch; cotton Bedford cord 
suitings, 60-inch. Capacity: 1,363,190 yards annually. 

Karastan Rug Mill, Leaksville, N. C.—47 looms. Prod- 
uct: Domestic Oriental rugs. Capacity: 850,000 square 
yards annually. 

Lily Silk Mill, Spray, N. C.—440 looms. Ladies’ pure 
silk dress fabrics and rayon dress fabrics; pure silk and 
rayon neckwear fabrics: and combinations of silk, rayon 
and acetate dress fabrics. Capacity: 3,562,299 yards an- 
nually. 


The third group, under J. F. Wilson, assistant 


looms. 
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production manager, embraces the four Virginia 


plants, including: 

Fieldale Towel Mill, Fieldale, Va.—19,200 spindles, 960 
looms, and bleachery. Products: All-cotton dish. huck and 
Turkish towels, and beach capes. Capacity: 15,252,542 tow- 
eis annualy. 

Torresdale Hosiery Millis, Fieldale, Va. 
Product: Ladies’ silk full-fashioned hosiery. 
104,278 dozen pairs of hose annually. 

Athena Mill, Roanoke, Va.—60 knitting machines, 148 
sewing machines. Products: Men’s knitted ribbed under- 
wear, polo shirts and sweater coats. Capacity: 279,840 doz- 
ens annually. 

Puritan Mill, Roanoke, Va.—122 sewing 
Products: Flannellette pajamas and nightgowns. 
200,676 dozens annually. 

Again, it is self-evident that the factual listing 


of these plants and their products gives a general 
picture of their diversification, but this does not go 
underneath to the supporting story in the case of 
each plant and of each of the product classes. Some 
the plants, of course, are on plain, staple products, 
using one fiber, and that has been the case since 
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their inception, so there is not much of diversifica- 
tion as such, about them, except as they have been 
modernized to meet gradual style and other demands 
within their own product-groups, and as they repre- 
sent their important elements in the broad, well- 
rounded line of the group as a whole. 

Reconstructing the whole group, again, we find 
that Draper-American and Draper Sheeting at 
Draper, N. C., have been producing, respectively, 
blankets and sheetings practically since their in- 
ception (the blanket mill was built by local interests 
in 1906 and purchased by Marshall Field & Co. in 
1911. The sheeting mill was built by Field in 1916). 

Fieldale Towel Mill and bleachery were built by 
Field in 1919, when the company established the 
town of Fieldale, Va., and in 1926 the full-fashioned 
plant was started there, representing removal of 
equipment to the South from Philadelphia, where 
the remainder of the original Torresdale plant is 
still operated as a part of the company’s manufac- 
turing division. 

The former Athena Knitting Mill was started by 
Field in Leaksville, and removed to Virginia in 1920 
and the present plants at Roanoke—the Athena and 
Puritan—are the outgrowth of it. Previously the 
Bedspread Mill and the former Homecrest Rug Mill 
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(the latter representing a branch of the present 
Homecrest Mill in Philadelphia, making Axminster 
rugs) were started, in 1916-1917. The Bedspread 
Mill has continued on its original product, with mod- 
ernization and re-styling as demanded; and in 1926 
the rug plant at Leaksville went into the manufac- 
ture of domestic Oriental rugs and became the Kara- 
stan Rug Mill. 

The American Warehouse Finishing Plant was 
built by local interests in 1900, and was acquired in 
1911 by Marshall Field for finishing the product of 
the Draper-American Mill. The Spray Bleachery 
was built by Field in 1916, to finish, as previously 
stated, the sheetings and dimity bedspreads of other 
mills in the group. 

This leaves then, of the group, the Spray Woolen 
Mill, the Rhode Island Mill, the Nantucket Mill and 
the Lily Silk Mill. 

Spray Woolen Mill is a self-contained case unto 
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itself and while it is not related in product to any 
of the other 13 plants, has within itself experienced 
diversification in its truest sense. Started in 1904, 
acquired by Field in 1912, for years it was concen- 
trated exclusively on all-wool blankets and while 
that field was profitable, the plant was successful to 
a high degree. Eventually, however, style and buy- 
ing trends began to go away from this mainstay, 
and the mill found itself facing a steadily decreas- 
ing demand. The management responded with an al- 
most complete re-vamping of the mill’s product— 
still retaining the wool, but diversifying rapidly 
away from the one-product blanket field into an en- 
tirely new field represented in a _ widely-varied, 
freshly-styled and patterned line of woolen dress 
goods and suitings materials. This involved re-vamp- 
ing of equipment for more efficient and economical 
operation, as well as re-styling the product, and this 
also was readily and successfully done; and the 
plant at present is an outstanding example of eff- 
cient production in a style field in which it became 
a pioneer for southern textiles. 


Inter- and Intra-Plant Diversification 


The other three plants — Rhode Island, Nan- 
tucket and Lily—represent another phase of diversi- 
fication and of intra-plant and inter-plant adjust- 
ment and flexibility to meet new manufacturing and 
merchandising needs as they have developed. Of 
these three mills, not one has retained its original 
identity, with the exception of its name. These 
three, particularly, have been involved in some in- 
teresting changes affecting and affected by all types 
of the fibers consumed and products made, with the 
one exception of wool, and thus merit, as in the case 
of Spray Woolen Mill, a special detailed treatment. 

Nantucket (built in 1900 and acquired by Mar- 
shall Field in 1912) started originally on cheap out- 
ings and later went onto medium-priced ginghams 
and outings until 1927, prior to which time the out- 
ing production had been dropped. About ten years 
ago, 732 gingham looms were thrown out, and a bat- 
tery of looms for manufacturing headlinings (up- 
holstery) was installed, and later a few sheeting 
looms, the number of which was gradually in- 
creased, were installed. 

The Rhode Island Mill (started in 1903 and ac- 
quired by Marshall Field in 1912, started and ran 
continuously on cotton blankets (302 looms) until 


a 


1931, when it was stopped. In 1934, the upholstery 
production of Nantucket was transferred to the 
Rhode Island plant, then the cotton suitings were 
added, and later the spun rayon materials. During 
the same period, Nantucket was filled up with mod- 
ern sheeting equipment. 

Lily Mill (built in 1900, and acquired by Mar- 
shall Field in 1911) ran continuously on ginghams— 
its original product—until it went to some extent 
into rayon-filled ginghams and dress goods. As the 
market for these fabrics disappeared, the weaving 
at Lily was discontinued, and for awhile the spin- 
ning was run on market yarns. Meanwhile, the plant 
was experimenting with silk and rayon, and grad- 
ually was put onto weaving these yarns, and over 
the past five or six years the production has been in- 
creased until now the plant is exclusively a silk and 
rayon weaving plant with between 400 and 500 silk 
and rayon looms and complementary preparatory 
equipment for coning, quilling, beaming and sizing. 

During 1935, the cotton-type spinning machinery 
at Lily was transferred to the Rhode Island plant as 
replacement of older equipment. 

Thus is presented a rather factual story of an 
intensely dramatic and romantic development of di- 
versification within an outstanding southern textile 
manufacturing organization. In its several phases, 
it contains much for thought, by even the individual 
plant. Every one of these has sprung from the un- 
compromising arbiter of the success of any business 
meeting the demand for its products; either by 
building, or acquisition or change, securing the 
necessary equipment; running that equipment effi- 
ciently so long as there is a demand for its product, 
but, just as readily, adapting or changing or replac- 
ing when any or all of these are needed. 

An invaluable by-product of such diversification 
and flexibility is the opportunity thereby afforded 
for modernizing mechanically—as illustrated in the 
case of Spray Woolen and Lily—to mention two of 
the plants of the group being studied. In the ad- 
justment of these plants to their new products, the 
management availed itself of the opportunity—not 
to mention the need—of installing the latest avail- 
able ideas and methods in processing; and the same 
policy is being pursued in the other plants of the 
group, where even now, plans of natural progress 
and improvement are under way that are still too 
incomplete to be a part of this story. 
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IZAYON WEAVING inthe SOUTH 


This phase of southern 
textile manufacturing is 
continuing its diversity 
and growth a a 


By H. W. ROSE 


The Viscose Company 


HIS discussion reviews the further growth 

of rayon weaving in the South, shows 
how this section does 40 per cent of the 
country's rayon weaving, details how the 
South predominates in rayon dress goods 
and novelties, and why; and reveals recent 
trends as to the types of southern plants 
utilizing rayon 


HE NUMBER of mills weaving rayon in the 

South is actually not much greater than it has 

been in the past and yet the amount of rayon 
woven in this section is greater than ever before. The 
mills weaving rayon material today are for the most 
part equipped especially for rayon and organized 
throughout with personnel thoroughly familiar with 
rayon as to both technical questions and the economic 
place of rayon in the industry. They are strong finan- 
cially in the majority of cases, and their operations 
are orderly and profitable. 

Ten years ago most of the mills weaving rayon in 
the South were using cotton warp and rayon filling. 
Today, with 40 per cent of the country’s rayon weav- 
ing in the South, the vast majority is all-rayon ma- 
terial. 

Ten years ago the use of rayon in hosiery was 
still accounting for the major percentage of pound- 
age consumed in the South. In 1926, 20 per cent of 
viscose yarn was knit in hosiery while in 1935 the pro- 
portion was 6 per cent. So long as silk was above two 
dollars a pound—and in 1926 it averaged over six dol- 
jars a pound—there was ample room in the market for 
rayon hose. However, when silk declined to below 
two dollars and even went as low as a dollar the price 
of full-fashioned silk hose broke a dollar a pair retail 
for the first time and retailed as low as fifty cents. A 





In the September 1932 issue of CoTTon, Mr. Rose presented, 
on page 17, a review of the history and background and develop- 
ment of rayon weaving in the South, and its status at that time. 
His present article brings that discussion up-to-date. In the 
October 1932 issue, page 64, he described in detail the origin, 
growth and expansion of the Burlington Mills, the largest weav- 
ers of rayon fabrics in the United States—Tue Eprror. 





Illustrations, Courtesy The Viscose Company. 


Samples of dull, semi-dull and bright rayon yarn 


price of fifty cents for silk hose leaves little room for 
rayon, for in the hosiery market rayon cannot yet 
compete with silk on an even basis. Consequently 
most of the full-fashioned machines shifted back to 
silk and so did a good portion of the fine-gauge seam- 
less machines. 

It is interesting, too, that in the hosiery field there 
was a considerable return to mercerized cotton yarn. 
Many hosiery mills running for years on rayon have 
only in recent years used regular quantities of silk 
and mercerized cotton. Rayon has been pinched be- 
tween the two to some extent. This accounts partially 
for the drop in percentage of total rayon that goes 
into hosiery. Even at that, however, the poundage has 
not decreased but reached the handsome figure of 
14,700,000 pounds in 1935 compared to 10,300,000 
pounds in 1926. The South still dominates the hosiery 
industry with the two large centers in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina and in eastern Tennessee. 


Weaving Takes Largest Amount of Rayon 


Although this poundage increase in hosiery is im- 
pressive the large expansion in rayon consumption has 
been in the weaving industry. The South has good 
diversification in woven fabrics through dress goods, 
linings, draperies, curtains, upholstery, bedspreads, 
and plush. New England dominates the staple field in 
linings, twills, and taffetas. At first glance this fact 
seems strange when New England had for years a 
supremacy in fine yarns and fabrics, but it is evidence 
of how far the South has come in textiles that today 
it dominates the rayon dress goods field. This does 
not mean that rayon staple fabrics are neglected in 
the South. Quite to the contrary. A large quantity 
of linings and taffetas are made by Carolina mills 
which are among the largest operators in the field. 

In fact, the southern mills helped set the pace 
when linings first were made of rayon. They devel- 
oped the use of the cone creel which is the backbone 
of production scale operations on staple rayons, and 
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they pioneered in the adaptation of automatic looms 
to the weaving of good rayon fabric. The predomi- 
nance of New England production on staple rayons 
came about by the rehabilitation of a number of large 
cotton mills which saw the futility of continued over- 
production of cotton goods. They equipped for run- 
ning rayon staples because of the number of looms 
they had to keep going. The rayon staple market had 
been established as a permanent demand with little 
seasonal fiuctuations and a widening scope. 

After the large number of looms entered the staple 
field the market quite naturally settled down to a 
very narrow margin of profit. In fact, there are peri- 
ods of no profit at all for the manufacturer. However, 
the quantity of production enables the mills to make 
out quite satisfactorily over a period of time. 

Dress goods and novelties, which operate quite dif- 
ferently from the staples, are now dominated by the 
South. The equipment is different, the market is 
different, the demand is much less steady and runs 
from periods of complete sell-out to no business at 
all, styling and designing is necessary and continu- 
ous, and prices fluctuate more. This is the kind of 
market formerly dominated by New England, and the 
South’s leadership on rayons in such a field was 
brought about by several 
factors. It began about the 
time that textile mills in 
New England were being 
driven out of the section or 
out of business by a series 
of strikes and a period of 
crippling taxation. Un- 
hampered by generations 
of family and tradition in 
their mill operations, 
southern mills scrapped old 
equipment and _ installed 
new machinery to run ray- 
on. They had ample labor 
of good intelligence, low 
taxes, and funds to invest. 
They established rayon sec- 
tions in cotton mills, built 
separate weaving units to 
weave rayon, and many new organizations and plants 
were built up for the weaving of rayon. 


Types of Mills Weaving Rayon 


Together with this fresh point of view in manu- 
facturing there developed during these past ten years 
a tendency for the rayon weaving mills to sell direct 
rather than through commission houses. Sales offices 
for southern mills began to appear in the Seventh 
Avenue dress district where the real volume of rayon 
materials were selling, and Worth Street commission 
houses either opened offices uptown or assigned men 
to cover that district. By the time the New England 
mills had retrenched and equipped for running rayon 
in dress fabrics the southern mills were dominating 
the market. 

During the past ten years there have been six gen- 
eral types of organizations weaving rayon in the 
South. They all grew from cotton or silk weaving, 
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and in this growth there have been some changes in 
recent years. The main trend has been with the in- 
creasing popularity and demand for rayon dress goods 
and house furnishings, and away from cotton and silk. 

(1) Mills that weave cotton decorated with rayon 
have decreased. Ten years ago this class took the 
majority of rayon that went into weaving and prin- 
cipally in cotton-warp rayon-filled goods. One by one 
these mills have installed rayon warping equipment 
until there are very few left who make only the com- 
bination cloth. Most of the cotton-rayon combina- 
tions are now in draperies, bedspreads, damask, and 
plush. There are some cotton warp rayon filled lining 
twills, which are on the borderline in price between 
all cotton and all rayon, and the composition of the 
fabric swings with the price trends. 

(2) Like the old fable of the camel that asked 
the Arab to let him put his nose into the tent to warm 
it and ended by being completely in the tent with the 
Arab outside, the cotton mills that started rayon in 
their weave rooms have gradually replaced old cotton 
equipment with up-to-date rayon equipment until in 
some there is no cotton being used. Such a trend has 
been founded both on technical and market facts. 
Weaving rayon on a section of looms in a cotton weave 
room is not the best for 
rayon. The humidity re- 
quired by the two for best 
results is quite different, 
and it was found best to 
weave rayon in rooms de- 
voted exclusively to that 
fiber. The constantly grow- 
ing demand for 
goods made it necessary 
and advisable to change 
over complete weave rooms 
or to build new ones. Some 
such mills have in the last 
few years not only replaced 
cotton looms but also cot- 
ton spindles with rayon 
looms and have _ thereby 
consolidated their unit and 
provided for larger produc- 
tion on a more concentrated basis. 

(3) Several years ago there were a number of 
cotton mills in the South with separate rayon weaving 
plants. Today these are confined almost entirely to 
the bedspread and Jacquard mills. The rayon weaving 
plants on rayon dress goods have in some instances 
become independent of the cotton group, quite in 
keeping with the trend to concentrate on one or the 
other rather than trying to handle both fibers in one 
organization. 

(4) Several years ago there were new plants ap- 
pearing in the South for cotton-and-rayon weaving in 
combination. These were devoted to bedspreads, 
draperies, and plush. Today this end of the weaving 
business is well covered and there is practically no 
new construction for those lines. 

(5) The new plants have been built for dress 
goods weaving, and on those lines there has been con- 
siderable expansion. 
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"The South dominates the rayon dress goods field.’ 


(6) Silk mills in the South are continuing to 
use their share of rayon. In Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, mills that were originally entire- 
ly on silk are using more rayon today than ever be- 
fore. Their increased production has kept pace with 
that in other branches of the industry which have 
combined this year to make a new record in the de- 
mand for rayon yarn. August yarn shipments were 
a new record for all time, and the year at the present 
rate will make a record for the second year in suc- 
cession. 

It is thought in many quarters that three-shift op- 
erations have accounted for the large consumption of 
rayon this year. Under NRA only two shifts were 
permitted, but soon after the act was declared uncon- 
stitutional three-shift operations started in the South 
and in New England. There were many regrets at 
the resumption of three shifts, and production figures 
through this year have shown each month an increase 
of approximately 50 per cent over the same month of 
last year. 

The percentage of increase would be accounted for 
by the extra shift, but there is another angle to the 
question. When NRA started, mills had certain lines 
of business established that depended on certain vol- 
ume of production. When production was decreased 
by the elimination of a shift a number of mills in the 
South took over old idle looms elsewhere and replaced 
them with new rayon looms. New construction or ex- 
pansion was not permitted but replacement was, and 
replacement of extra looms brought many mills up to 
the production they had previously enjoyed on three 
shifts. When NRA disappeared many of these extra 
looms were dropped from production and the regular 
number returned to three shifts. Thus we have today 
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Here are three models of recent patterns and designs. 


mills running three shifts with no more yardage pro- 
duction than they had under NRA. The total produc- 
tion is a fairly normal increase that would be expected 
after the textile prosperity in 1934. It is true that 
on some lines there is an apparent over-production, 
limited only by the rayon yarn supply, but it is hard- 
ly possible to have a market of such activity and pop- 
ular demand without new machinery being attracted 
into it. 

This twenty-fifth year of the rayon industry in the 
United States finds tremendous progress made, and 
the South can justly celebrate the anniversary for 
the prominent share it has had in that progress. 


a 
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Courtesy 
Treating a customer like a rich uncle so that you 


may extract his coin is not courtesy—that’s fore- 
sight. Offering a seat to the man that enters your 
office is not courtesy—that’s duty. Listening to the 
grumblings, growlings and groanings of a bore with- 
out remonstrating is not courtesy—that’s forbear- 
ance. Offering your companion a cigar when you 
light one yourself is not courtesy—you’d be ill-bred 
if you didn’t. Helping a pretty girl across the street, 
holding her umbrella, carrying the poodle; none of 
those is courtesy. The first two are pleasures, and 
the last is politeness. 

Courtesy is doing what nothing under the sun 
makes you do but human kindness. Courtesy springs 
from the heart; if the mind prompts the action, there 
is a reason; if there is a reason, it is not courtesy, 
for courtesy has not reason. 

Courtesy is good will; and good will is prompted 
by a heart full of love to be kind.—Universal Wind- 
ings. 




















yeing and Finishing in the South 
ontinue to Crow and Diversify 





By SAMUEL I. PARKER 


Ciba Company, Inc. 


produced by the finishing plants of the South to 

put a band around the world. The industry in the 
South had its beginning in 1890; the machinery in 
place at the present time is capable of producing one 
and three-quarter billion yards of finished cloth an- 
nually. It would require 185 mills, each with 500 
looms, operating two 8-hour shifts five days per week, 
to manufacture enough cloth to keep these plants in 
operation. 

The early history of the southern finishing indus- 
try is a story of romance and hardship. The names of 
Odell, Lanier, Arrington, Jewell, and Cone mean as 
much to the history of the finishing industry of the 
South as do the names of Daniel Boone and John Se- 
vier to the history of the South. All were pioneers. 
All had their heartaches and successes. The latter, 
through their courage and faith, broke through the 
wilderness. The former, through their courage and 
faith, laid the foundation of and helped to build a 
great industry in the South. 

The finished products of many cotton mills are 
what are known to the layman as unbleached domes- 
tics, sheetings, print cloths, osnaburgs, etc. These 
goods have not been bleached nor dyed. They are 
spun and woven from the natural fiber and are direct 
from the loom. They are grey in color and are known 
to the trade as grey-goods. Mills making such prod- 
ucts are known as grey-goods mills. The finishing 
plant is entirely different in its functions and pro- 


rr EVERY eight working days there is enough cloth 
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ROM coarse staple goods, and a few 
plants, the finishing industry of the South 
has followed the lead of manufacturing into 
a remarkable expansion of plant equipment, 
and a diversified field of materials handled. 
This article deals with piece-goods finishing, 
which, with privately operated plants, and 
yarn dyeing and finishing, further rounds out 
the full picture of southern textiles. The 
author, with an experience as plant execu- 
tive and observer, is well equipped to de- 
pict these trends, for his own career has par- 
alleled these developments in southern fin- 
ishing 


cesses. It does not manufacture; it converts. It takes 
the grey goods and converts them into finished prod- 
ucts to be sold to the “cutter”, the garment manufac- 
turer, or to be sold to Milady over the counter. The 
finishing plant takes the crude appearing piece of 
grey goods, and by bleaching, napping, mercerizing, 
dyeing, printing, starching, calendering, Sanforizing, 
etc., converts this into a product suitable for dress 
goods, suitings, shirtings, draperies, table cloths, and 
many other articles of dress and household wear. Some 
textile organizations have their privately owned plants 
which finish goods from mills which belong only to 
the organization, and some mills have their own fin- 
ishing departments. This article will not consider 
such privately owned plants, but the finishing plants 
considered will be only such plants as receive grey 








Lanett Bleachery 4 Dye Works, Lanett, Ala., an outstanding erample of growth and diwersijication in southern 


finishing. 





The plant now dyes, bleaches, prints, Sanforizes and naps all types of heavy goods. 
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The North Carolina Finishing Company, Salisbury, N. C. 
made in 1931, several substantial additions have been made to this plant, which 
processes vat, sulphur and naphthol dyed broadcloths and wide sheetings, colored 


yarn goods, Sanforized suitings, etc. 


goods as a raw product and convert them into a fin- 
ished product fit for the market.* 

At the close of the World War, in 1918, the tex- 
tile industry in the South found itself in a transi- 
tion period. Coarse spinning and weaving had been 
known for years. Finer spinning and weaving were car- 
ried on extensively. A few finishing plants had with- 
stood the test of experimentation. Young men were 
being mustered out of the army. More manpower was 
available. Capital which had been invested in war- 
time industries was turned loose and was seeking a 
place for investment. Grey goods manufactured in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi were be- 





*This article deals entirely with the commercial piece goods 
finishing industry of the South, embracing those plants which 
process on commission woven goods manufactured in weaving 
mills. It should be pointed out that the whole finishing industry 
of the South includes also installations of all types of dyeing and 
finishing operated as an integral part of processing by several 
hundred spinning, weaving and knitting plants in the South for 
handling goods of their own manufacture. Fwrthermore, a most 
important phase of southern finishing 1s represented in the com- 
mercial yarn dyeing and finishing plants. All of these other divis- 


ions of southern finishing have experienced a growth and diversi- 
fication equal to that of the piece goods dyeing and finishing which 
is particularly treated in this article——-THE EDITOR. 
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Exterior view of Fairforest Finishing Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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ing shipped to the East 
and converted into dress 
goods, work pants, draper- 
ies, etc., and returned to 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham and throughout 
the South to be sold. There 
was an economic demand 
for the development and di- 
versification of a finishing 
industry in the South, and 
it began to grow rapidly. 


Some Early Trials 


During the early days, 
when the first plants were 
struggling for life, severe 
criticism arose from other 
sections of the country in 
opposition to the establish- 
ment of a finishing indus- 
try in the South. Many 
prejudices were developed 
against southern products and conditions, and these 
prejudices were hard to overcome. One pioneer, with 
courage, proceeded North to buy a printing machine. 
He visited the plant of a machinery manufacturer, 
told one of the executives the type of machine he 
wanted, discussed details, and was told the price of 
the machine. The order was placed, and the machine 
was booked to be shipped to a certain town in the 
South. The machinery builder then turned to the 
Southerner and said: “There is one thing I want to 
know: What are you going to do with a printing ma- 
chine down in that God-forsaken country ?” 

Much publicity had been spread as to the unfitness 
of the South as a place to finish cotton goods. It was 
claimed that the water supply was inadequate and un- 
fit for bleaching and dyeing, that southern labor could 
never learn to operate the complicated machines; that 
the plants would be located too far from the important 
markets, etc. 

An early theory was that there was not a sufficient 
supply of water to be found in the hot, dry South to 
carry on bleaching, and that such water as was avail- 
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able was of a surface char- 
acter and the streams were 
muddy and silt laden, mak- 
ing it unfit for bleaching 
and dyeing. This criticism 
was so thoroughly broad- 
cast, that some of the mer- 
chants and cutters actually 
believed it, and as a result, 
the early bleacheries had 
to guarantee their whites 
much the same as fast col- 
ors are guaranteed today. 
Merchants were skeptical 
of quality and they natural- 
ly subjected goods from the 
South toa most rigid exam- 
ination. It is assumed that 
all of these merchants 
were honest in their mo- 
tives and criticisms, but in some cases their judgment 
had been biased by the propaganda against southern 
finished goods. On one occasion 50,000 yards of white 
sheeting had been shipped to a customer in the Mid- 
West from a southern finishing plant. When it ar- 
rived and was inspected the merchant imagined he 
Saw every conceivable imperfection in the goods. He 
telegraphed the broker in New York through whom 
he had purchased the goods to come to his plant and 
look them over. The broker went out and found the 
merchant in a frenzied state of mind condemning all 
southern finished goods and especially the shipment in 
question. The broker examined the goods very care- 
fully. He was a good judge of cotton goods and espe- 
cially of bleached sheeting. He could find nothing 
wrong with this delivery, but he knew that it would be 
useless to argue the point with the merchant. He asked 
the merchant to have the goods returned to him in 
New York and told him that he would make him a 
shipment within a few days from some other place. 
The goods were returned to New York, re-packed in 
cases that were fabricated in the East, and the same 
goods returned to the same merchant. He accepted 
them and was well pleased. But, please remember in 
connection with this incident this broker was one of 
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A recent view of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
Print Works for rayon finishing. These organizations 
cloths. miscellaneous print cloth constructions; and do printing of draperies, 
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This view of Pacific Mills Lyman Division, Lyman, S. C., includes both the cotton 
mill (at left) and the finishing plant (right) ; -.  -« -« : ; 


the best judges of white sheeting in the country. He 
knew there was no cause for complaint, and he knew 
the customer with whom he was dealing. There is 
one old legend still going the rounds (or it might be 
a true story) to the effect that one southern plant, in 
order to get started, had to ship its entire production 
to a point in the East, where it was sold by a northern 
broker and packed and shipped in cases made in the 
East. 

At one time the unfounded prejudices as to water 
were a real obstacle to the young industry of the 
South, but it is now generally known that abundant 
supplies of excellent water can be found scattered 
throughout the South, and the proof of this fact is 
that many bleacheries and finishing plants are 
flourishing in the South and never a word is heard 
about water except, constantly, someone is trying to 
sell a new site for a factory because of the “excellent 
water supply”’ 

The attack of the critics on southern labor was 
most severe, unjust and unfair. The southern labor- 
er was accused of being lazy and sloven. It was said 
that he was a poor spinner and weaver, and it was 
too much to expect that he could develop into a bleach- 
er, finisher, or printer. Just about the time all of 
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these things were being said about southern labor, a 
commission from abroad visited this country and on 
returning to its homeland included this statement in 
the official report, “As often as not, the cotton opera- 
tive in the United States is a French Canadian, a 
German, an Italian, a Hungarian, an Albanian, a Por- 
tuguese, a Russian, a Greek or an Armenian.” 


Certainly this commission did not visit the South. 
Southern labor is not infested with foreigners from 
the lower strata of European life. The English lan- 
guage is the only language spoken; in the South, no- 
tices are posted in the mills in only one language. 
Southern laborers come from the farms and mountain 
districts. The great majority are descendants of pio- 
neers who helped to build the nation. They are largely 
of Anglo-Saxon stock, and 94.98 per cent of the white 
people in the territory are born of native parentage. 
Southern laborers have minds of their own and do their 
own thinking. They are a steady, law-abiding people, 
and are not prone to follow strange gods. Glib tongues 
and pretty stories are 
taken for what they are 
worth. Legitimate mis- 
understandings are eas- 
ily adjusted. 

After all that was 
done and said _ about 
southern labor 20 years 
ago, it is largely because 
of this same _ southern 
labor that many north- 
ern mill owners have 
moved their plants into 
the South. The great 
movement of the indus- 
try from the North into 
the South is proof with- 
in itself that southern 
labor is all right. The 
accusations of 20 years 
ago have proved false. Southern labor is industrious, 
intelligent, and honest. It has an attitude of mind of 
working with rather than for. It feels itself a part of 
the business. 


' Transportation Problem Adequately Solved 


The marketing problem has always been a serious 
one with any growing industry, and no exception was 
found when the finishing industry began to develop 
in the South. It was necessary to arrange schedules 
and routes of transportation that would deliver goods 
through the gateways of Chicago, St. Louis, and Kan- 
sas City as quickly from southern points as from 
points in the North and East. The railroads gave a 
helping hand and worked with the mills in working 
out this problem of distribution. Special points were 
designated as assembling points for textile products. 
Goods are rushed to these points by train or motor 
truck and are assorted and loaded into through-pack- 
age cars, or in solid car shipments. These package 
cars and solid cars are picked up by a special through- 
train operating on a fast schedule, and rushed through 
the gateways in different directions to the important 
markets of the country. As an outcome of this con- 





Interior of starch room at Fairforest, showing tenter 
range with delivery end in foreground: dryers and 
mangles in background 
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certed effort of the railroads and mills it is now pos. 
sible to deliver goods by freight: 


from Greenville, S. C., to Philadelphia in 47% hours, 

from Greenville. S. C., to New York in 52 hours, 

from Atlanta to St. Louis in 35 hours and 40 minutes, 

from Atlanta to Chicago in 45 hours 

from Birmingham to St. Louis in 36 hours and 55 minutes, 
from Birmingham to Kansas City in 33 hours. 


Textiles for the Southwest pass through Atlanta and 
New Orleans. Coast-to-coast, and coastwise shipments 
are speeded to the ports of Norfolk, Charleston and 
Savannah. Splendid facilities are provided for ship- 
ments of textiles direct to Cuba by through-package 
car direct to Havana via Key West and the Havana 
Car Ferry Rail. The Textile Special is a through 
train operated by the Southern Railway, which passes 
through the Piedmont section of the South every day 
of the week. It leaves Atlanta with textiles that were 
assembled at Inman Yards, and picks up textile prod- 
ucts assembled at Spartanburg, Spencer and Greens- 
boro, and rushes them on to the markets of the North 
and East. The Textile Special operates on a schedule 
that is as fast as any Florida fruit special, and its 
mission is to deliver 
goods with as much dis- 
patch as a fruit special. 
So, today the South en- 
jovs as rapid a distribu- 
tion of its textile prod- 
ucts to the markets of 
the world as any other 
section. 

The rapidity of the 
growth of the finishing 
industry in the South 
since the year 1918 is 
almost unbelievable. 
When the attention was 
turned from war-time to 
peace -time industries, 
the undeveloped field of 
finishing cotton goods in 
the land of cotton pre- 
sented great possibilities. The ball started rolling, 
and several plants were conceived and built. The 
growth of the industry may be divided into two pe- 
riods. The first period covered the 18 years which 
began with the building of the first plant, the Kerr 
Bleachery, Concord, N. C., in the year 1890, and ended 
with the close of the World War. The second perioJ 
began in 1918 and continues today. 


Figures That Reveal the Growth 


The development in the years of the first period 
necessarily were slow. The period of experimentation 
had to be lived through and prejudices had to be lived 
down. At the close of this first period, 10 plants had 
been built and all were surviving except one, which 
left 9 plants in operation in the year 1918. Today a 
study and compilation of information from various 
sources reveal interesting figures in the increase of 
production and equipment from 1918 to 1936. The 
compilations we have made are shown in the table at 
the top of the next column. Although in some cases 
the figures are approximations, they have been made 
on accurate replies from a large number of plants, 
and are believed to be very accurate. 
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Production and Equipment of Southern Dyeing 
and Finishing Plants—1918 and 1936 


1918 1956 
Total production ............ 200,000,000 yds. 1,750,000,000 yds. 
Production of broadcloth 10,000,000 172,000,000 ‘* 


Production printed goods . 3.500.000 ‘* 125 000,000 * 


ED 5. is we dak 6+ oes 38 408 
Dyeing padders, in place ..... { 69 
Continuous vat dyeing machines 

ERS ae aa 0 15 
Printing machines, in place .. l 79 
Kiers, in place, ton capacity .. 125 1,002 





These figures tell the story within themselves. The 
first plant finished only sheetings, bag goods, pocket- 
ings, and other heavy and plain work. Even in 1918 
practically all of the dyeing was done with sulphur and 
direct colors, on heavy drills, twills and cheap cam- 
brics. No work had been done on vats, develops and 
napthols. The jump from 38 to 408 jigs, from 4 to 
69 dyeing padders, from 1 to 79 printing machines, 
from 125 to 1,002 kier 
tons, and the installa- 
tion of 15 continuous 
vat dyeing machines tell 
the story of change and 
diversification that have 
taken place in the indus- 
try, in processes as well 
as in the styles of the 
finished goods. 

The increase from 38 
to 408 jigs, and from 4 
to 69 dye padders, 
means not only that pro- 
duction has been _in- 
creased but that a 
change has taken place 
in the kind of dyeing 
process and the class of 
dyestuff used. In the early days, the four padders 
were used for padding either sulphur or direct colors, 
and the jigs were used for the same class of work. 
Today there is being dyed much pad-jig work on vats 
and napthol, and much straight jig dyeing with de- 
velops, napthols, sulphurs and directs. 

The layman can hardly realize what the installa- 
tion of 15 continuous vat dyeing machines means to 
the industry. One machine can be expected to dye 
90,000 yards of cloth per day (2 shifts, 8 hours each). 
The 15 machines, by the same calculation, can be ex- 
pected to dye 187,500,000 yards per year. This means 
that a large percentage of the broadcloths, linens, bias- 
bindings, solid shade dress goods, waitress and maid 
uniform cloth, etc., are dyed and finished in the South. 

The one printing machine in the South in 1918 
had its production confined entirely to discharge work 
on indigo drills and shirtings, for the work clothing 
trade. Not a yard of direct or resist printing had 
been produced for the market. Today the range of 
work in the South covers, in fabrics, from the finest 
voiles to the heaviest corduroys; in styles of printing, 
direct, resist, and discharge; and in classes of dye- 
stuffs used, vats, develops, napthols, chromes, basics, 
acids or any class of color which the requirements of 
the article being printed demand. Since 1918 the class 
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of work has developed from the one class on indigo 
discharge, to volume production in 
shirtings, art tickings, fancy flannels, fancy suitings, 
suedes, corduroys, marquisettes, etc. 

The growth of the industry has caused wide diver- 
sification in finished products in the older plants in 
order to keep pace with the newer plants that have 
come into the territory and the changes and the de- 
mands of customers. One plant, which in 1918 was 
finishing only heavy drills, twills and ducks dyed sul- 
phur colors in the drab shades, is today finishing, in 
addition to the heavy fabrics, fine drills, twills, Jeans 
and broadcloths dyed with vat colors, and bias bind- 
ings and uniform cloth dyed with vats, develops, 
and napthols. Another plant, which was doing sim- 
ilar work in 1918, not only has expanded its line of 
tlain shades but has added printing machines and 
is printing fancy suitings, flannels, and corduroys. 

As a whole, the machinery and equipment in the 
South is comparatively 
new, but this does not 
mean that the executive 
managers are content. 
What was new last vear 
antiquated to- 
the 
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percales, voiles, 


may be 
day. AS a 
plant managers 
awake to changing con- 
ditions. They 
their toes and keep the 
members of their organ- 
izations on the 
They receptive to 
new ideas and are eager 
to investigate any prop- 
osition or equipment 
that will improve the 
quality of their product 
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und reduce manufacturing cost, and supply the needs 
of the markets. This position is clearly demonstrated 
by the progress which has been made in pre-shrinking 
in recent years. Much pre-shrinking is done in the 
South, and a recent compilation showed that out of 
71 Sanforizing units in the United States, 41 of these 
were located in plants in the South, and this does not 
include the other pre-shrinking machines marketed 
under other trade names. 

Although the interest 
will center on cotton goods tor some time to come, 
the rayon finishing industry is growing by leaps 
and bounds. The first rayon piece goods finishing 
plant in the South was established about five years 
ago. Since then at least seven additional plants have 
begun the finishing of rayon, or 
getting started. According to the present schedules, 
these plants will finish 70,000,000 yards of rayon per 
year. 

The South at present is finishing 75 per cent of 
all of the grey goods manufactured in this section 
for the converting trade. The remaining 25 per cent 
is being shipped into other sections for finishing. 
There is still room tor expansion in the South. Pres- 
ent plants will be enlarged and new ones will be 
bullt. 
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Kastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn, 


IRA YON—An Important Phase of 


outhern Textile Ldsversification 


By STANLEY B. HUNT 


Editor, Textile Organon", Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. 


HE FIRST commercial rayon plant in the United 

States began production at Marcus Hook, Penn- 

sylvania, in 1911. Six years later, the first 
plant in the South began operations at Roanoke, Vir- 
vinia. Today, 25 years after the first American plant 
was started and 19 years after the first southern plant 
spun rayon, we find this industry with the phenomenal 
capacity of over 300,000,000 pounds per year. 

While the industry grew mainly in the northern 
states during its early years, the growth tendency 
over the past ten years has been greatest in the south- 
ern states. Such important assets as an abundant 
supply of water, lower taxes, available labor, and prox- 
imity of consuming markets were among the main 
factors causing the producing industry to locate in 
the South. 

The accompanying table shows the names and lo- 
cations of the southern rayon producing plants, to- 
gether with the process used by each plant. There is 
no reliable data available on the capacity of each of 
these plants, but regional capacity estimates are given 
at the bottom of the table. There it will be seen that 
nearly 75 per cent of the producing industry is con- 
centrated in the South, an eloquent tribute to the ad- 
vantages of that region for rayon yarn production. 

One of the old and important rayon-consuming in- 
dustries, namely hosiery, is very highly concentrated 
in the South, especially in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. Rayon has become an important fiber in the 
production of women’s seamless hosiery and men’s 
half-hose. In the latter class it is widely used not 
only in all-rayon hose, but also in hose with a rayon 
plaiting. For example, the 1933 Census of Manufac- 
tures shows that rayon entered into the production of 
44 per cent of all women’s seamless hosiery and 52 
per cent of all men’s seamless hosiery made in that 
year. 

The rayon weaving industry also has shown a tre- 
mendous growth in the South during recent years. 
This weaving industry specializes in rayon dress goods 


and novelties, although there is a goodly amount of 
rayon staple woven items produced. The southern 
rayon weaving industry is quite concentrated in the 
so-called Piedmont section, including the two Caro- 
linas and the two Virginias. At the present time, it 
is estimated that about 40 per cent of all the rayon 
consumed by weaving mills in this country is fabri- 
cated by mills in this one section alone. Further, the 
proportion of total rayon consumption taken by the 
southern states continues to grow from year to year. 
In this way, the tie-up between the southern rayon- 
producing mills and consuming mills becomes closer. 

From this brief analysis it will be seen that the 
entire rayon industry has a very important stake in 
the South. There is every reason to believe that the 
southern rayon-producing and consuming industries 
will continue to gain both in absolute and in relative 
importance, thus adding further diversification to 
that growing textile center of the United States. 





Location of Southern Rayon Plants and Estimated 
Regional Plant Capacities as of January |, 1936 


Comyany and Location Process 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP. 


Cuprammonium 


Asheville, North Carolina ........ Viscose 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 

Amecelle, Maryland ......... Acetate 
DE LAWARE RAYON COMPANY 

‘ew Castle, Delaware 9 Viscose 
DU PONT RAYON COMPANY 

Qld Hickory Tennessee Viscose 

Kichmond, Virginia .......... Viscose 

Waynesboro, Virginia Acetate 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. 

Covington, Virginia ........... Viscose 
NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 

Elizabethton, Tennesse Ree Viscose 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORP. 

Kingsport, Tennessee Acetate 
TUBIZE 


CHATU.LON CORP. 


Viscose and 


ee, AD 8 ke wk ks os Sb bes 
Acetate 

THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
Parkersburg, W. Virginia Viscose 
ova Viscose 


Roanoke, Virginia 
Annual Capacity 
225,000,000 Ibs. 

85,000,000 Ibs. 
310,000,000 Ibs. 


SUB-TOTAL 183 SOUTHERN PLANTS 
SUB-TOTAL 12 NORTHERN PLANTS 
TOTAL 25 UNITED STATES PLANTS 














Some Representative Southern Rayon Manufacturing Plants 
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Company, at Roanoke, Va, 


The Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga. 


The pioneer southern plant, and still one of the 
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Peerless Woolen 
Southern Plant 


ERE is presented a brief record of the 
| growth, progress and success of an out- 
standing southern woolen mill. Of especial 
interest is the current expansion and modern. 
ization program, which is outlined in detail. 





HILE the growth of the woolen and worsted 
V\y industry in the South has not kept pace, 

generally, with the rapid strides made by 
the cotton-textile industry, over 70 mills in the 
southern states are now using wool in whole or in 
part in their manufacturing. The southern states 
still have less than five per cent of the total woolen 
spindles in the United States, as against more than 
73 per cent of the active cotton spindles. Up to the 
present time most of the southern mills are small, 
and widely scattered. 

The woolen industry, like the cotton mills, be- 
came firmly established in the New England states 
early in the history of our country. Later it spread 
into some of the North Atlantic States, becoming 
most prominent in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. Even today these nine states contain 
approximately 90 per cent of the total woolen spin- 
dleage in the United States. The economic trends 
which have drawn more and more of the cotton spin- 
dles away from New England and into the South, 
nave not so far affected the woolen mills to such a 
degree. For that reason, the northeastern section 
of the United States continues as the principal cen- 
ter of woolen manufacturing. 

Other reasons exist for the slowness of growth 
of the industry in the South. Geographical consid- 
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Mills , a Progressive 


By J. M. SHELTON 


Vice-President, Robert & Company, Inc. 


erations seem to be negligible, but the principal fac- 
tors seem to be (a) the lack of local executives 
trained and experienced in the manufacture of wool- 
ens; (b) the necessity for a financial schedule three 
or four times as large as would be required for a 
cotton mill of a similar size; (c) the limited number 
of trained operatives available; and (d) the hazards 
of business resulting from a dependence on proper 
styling and the establishment of proper outlets for 
goods. 

In spite of the relative concentration of the in- 
dustry in a few states, the fact that woolen and 
worsted mills can be operated in the South on a 
competitive basis with other sections is demonstrat- 
ed by the establishment and growth of the Peerless 
Woolen Mills, of Rossville, Ga. This mill enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the largest individual 
producers of woolen fabrics in the country. Manu- 
facturing medium and fine all-wool cassimeres, auto- 
mobile fabrics, and all-wool and camp blankets, this 
mill produces annually about eight million yards. It 
holds a dominating position in the market for boys’ 
and children’s worsted goods. 


The Early History 


The Peerless Woolen Mills were established in 
1906, with three sets of cards and about 40 looms. 
instead of following the general field in the manu- 
facture of Kentucky jeans, then a popular fabric, 
Mr. John L. Hutcheson, Sr., and his associates im- 
mediately began to pioneer in the field of fancy cas- 
simeres and other fabrics. The wisdom of this course 
is established, both by the continuous growth en- 
joyed by this company and by the early demise of 
many of the southern mills which remained devoted 





Bird's-eye view of Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. The new Mill No. 3 is shown in the immediate foreground. 
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to Jeans as a more staple product. 

The record of the Peerless Woolen Mills has been 
one of continuous expansion. In 1910, the original 
equipment was increased to a total of 12 sets of 
cards and 100 looms. In 1915, this was further aug- 
mented by the addition of six sets of cards and 50 
looms. In 1922, the cards were increased to 22 sets, 
and a number of wide looms were installed. Addi- 
tional equipment in 1926 brought the cards to 40 
sets and the looms to 200, which were further in- 
creased in 1926 to 46 card sets and 240 looms. 

In the meantime, the other facilities of the mill, 
such as village houses, boiler plant, offices, ete., 
were being enlarged to take care of the increasing 
volume of business. 


The Current Expansion Program 


The unusual growth and expansion which has 
carried this company to its present important stand- 
ing has culminated in still another program of ex- 
pansion, which is nearing completion at the present 
time. Instituted several months ago, while most of 
the country was concerned with the future and its 
possibilities, this new enterprise, including re-or- 
ganization of the machinery, with additional new 
equipment and buildings, is further evidence of the 
courage and farsightedness of the management. Re- 
cent advances in construction and other costs have 
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A photograph of 
the new Mill No. 3. 
Note outside con- 
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The commun ty activities aft 


the Peerless mill are cen 
teread in this communit 
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proven the timeliness of this project, and the wis- 
dom of careful planning and definite decisions. 
The new program involves a complete moderniza- 
tion, including the increasing of the equipment to 
92 sets of cards and 350 looms. Before beginning 
any part of the project, a complete study was made 
of the present plant, with the view toward achiev- 
ing the lay-out which would result in most efficient 
operation with the lowest operating cost. Depart- 
ments were consolidated, and a “straight line” flow 
of production developed. To achieve this result in- 
volved the construction of a new saw-tooth weave 
room accommodating 350 wide looms, the addition 
of a new floor to Mill No. 2, the re-building of sev- 
eral wings on the No. 1 Mill, and the re-location of 
a major portion of the machinery. About 140,000 
square feet of floor area were added to the plant. 
All of the program has been planned and carried 
through with very little loss of production. 
Referring to the illustration on page 8&8, which 
shows a bird’s-eve view of the plant, Mill No. 3 is 
seen in the immediate foreground. Here all raw 
wool shipments are received, and either elevated to 
the third floor, by an inclined power conveyor, for 
blending, or taken to the first floor for scouring and 
preparation. After blending, in Mill No. 2, the wool 
is carried into the carding and spinning building, 
which is known as Mill No. 2, and which adjoins Mill 
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An overseer's residence at Peerless Woolen Mills 


No. 3, at right angles. The entire first floor of Mill 
No. 2 is occupied by carding, and the second floor 
by spinning. 

The new saw-tooth weave shed adjoins the No. 2 
Mill as indicated in the illustration, the warp beams 
and filling moving directly into the weave room. A 
wing from the finishing department extends to and 
connects with the center of the weave room, through 
which the goods pass to the finishing department. 
Upon reaching the finishing department, the goods 
go to the burling and sewing room, thence to the 
soaping machines, fulling mills, washers, dryers, 
ironers, and other special finishing machines. After 
a complete inspection, the goods go to the stock 
room where they are wrapped, packed and shipped. 

It has always been the policy of the mill to adopt 
and put into operation the most modern equipment 
on the market. To this end, all of the warp spin- 
ning is the latest ring spinning equipment with big 
package rings. Practically all of the looms are 
Crompton and Knowles automatics, making wide 
fabrics. 

Starting out with a production of some 15,000 
yards per month in 1906, the mill now has a capacity 
of 650,000 yards per month. The entire output of 
the mill is sold by the company’s own selling organ- 
ization in New York. Some idea of the intricacies 
of the merchandising and manufacture of the prod- 
ucts of this great plant can be understood when it is 
known that this year alone, over 850 styles of goods 
were produced involving some 300 different decora- 
tive yarns in 1,000 color combinations. The cost of 
producing samples alone amounts to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars per year. Stylists with a na- 
tionally known reputation are engaged to design the 
fabrics for this mill. 

Due to the requirements for steam in the dye 
plant and scouring department, the mill has its own 
power plant and generates its own electric power. 

In developing its manufacturing plant, the man- 
agement has not been unmindful of the part its op- 
eratives have played in the successful operation of 
the mill. The community activity is centered in a 
large community building which provides an audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and other athletic activities. In 
addition the mill has a large outdoor swimming pool, 
baseball field. and other community activities. 
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A Broad Review of Southern Textile 
Diversification 


(Continued from page 73.) 


try has grown by leaps and bounds all over the south, 
and particularly in North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Some of the largest hosiery mills in the South are in 
North Carolina, and they are so diversified in their 
products that practically any type or pattern of hose 
that is made in America can be purchased in the 
South. 

Silk comes in for its share of the textile honors, 
particularly in hosiery and blended weaves. 

Perhaps there is less growth in throwing and 
weaving than there is in hosiery but the fact is that 
the trial has been made for throwing and weaving and 
this industry has been found to be successfully car- 
ried on, so when sufficient urge from within or with- 
out shall be forthcoming the silk industry will find an 
inviting and receptive field for manufacturing south 
of the Mason & Dixon line. 

No jute manufacturing is carried on in the South 
in working original or imported fabrics, and yet the 
re-working of used bags and bagging constitutes quite 
a large business as these concentration points located 
throughout the South indicate. 

Heavy weaving of art squares, large and small 
household rugs, asbestos weaving, large belt weaves 
and other manifestations of skill indicate that the 
South has both the genius and the skill to do the 
needful. 

The South has 19,360,000 spindles of which 18,237,- 
000 are usuaily active. The South has 75 per cent of 
the spindles of the nation; it consumes 80 per cent of 
the domestically spun cotton whose value in 1933 was 
approximately $600,000,000. 

The South has about 300 knitting mills with an 
output of $134,000,000 per year. It also has 70 per 
cent of the country’s rayon capacity. Including all 
branches of the textile industry the South has more 
than 2,200 establishments producing annually over 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods. 

The agricultural South has needed industry to bal- 
ance its economic program, which has always been dan- 
gerously unbalanced. Industry is migratory in its 
movements. A study of any particular industry, and 
notably the textile industry, will show its shifting in- 
dustrial center. To try to discover why this fact is 
true would require a long analysis, but it is worth 
studying for the reason that the center of the textile 
industry at the present seems centered here in our 
Southland and it came here from another place. 

The social and economic students of the South 
might do well to find out the reasons why this im- 
portant industry is located here today, and why it 
moved from its last location. 

Since it is considered so valuable and vital in its 
contributions to southern progress, plans for it to re- 
main for a long time might be enacted. 

The industry has changed within itself until it has 
brought glory and honor and dignity to itself. The 
large social and economic area of the South should 
look well to its needful changes in order to keep this 
delightful visitor a long and satisfied guest. 
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“The Most Versatile 
Textile Fiber — 


SPUN RAYON 


By MICHAEL STEPHENS 





PUN rayon yarn, made from cut rayon 
staple, has become established as a lead- 
ing element in textile diversification. Its 
progress has matched that of its parent, 
and it has afforded much new opportunity. 
This discussion is a broad review of this 
latest addition to the textile fiber family; 
it tells the whole story of what it is, how it 
is being used, some of the problems in- 
volved, and some of its prospects. It also 
covers the adaptation of some other new 
members of the fiber family . . . . . 





PUN RAYON suddenly has taken such a definite 

place in the textile field that many questions 

arise on all sides: what is it, why is it, whence 
is it, and how long has it been among us? Filament 
rayon we have watched rise in a spectacular manner 
over a period of years, a sufficient number of years, in 
fact, to enable us to become acquainted with its prop- 
erties and to recognize its many uses. Spun rayon 
appears now with new properties, new uses, and even 
greater versatility. Is it permanent? Is it here to 
stay or is it a novelty soon to be replaced by a resump- 
tion of the older fibers? 


How Cut Rayon Staple Is Produced 


Spun rayon yarn is made by spinning cut rayon 
staple. The staple is produced by the rayon manufac- 
turer mainly by the viscose process, although acetate 
cut staple is also produced. The process is similar to 
the making of filament rayon up to the point where the 
cellulose fluid is extruded from the spinneret. From 
there on the process is different. By one method the 
filaments are drawn off the spinning frame in a sliver 
or tow the size of one’s finger and with no twist, run 
in that form through washing, bleaching, drying, and 
then cut to staple lengths by a dry cutter. By another 
method the tow, comprising the filaments drawn from 
the spinnerets, is fed into a cutter which cuts it into 
staple lengths while wet. The washing, bleaching, and 
drying operations then take place with the stock in 
staple form. The finished staple is run through an 
opener, and then baled and shipped to spinning mills. 

There has been an association in the minds of some 
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Illustrations, courtesy The Viscose Company 


These fabrics show spun rayon in combination with 
wool to produce fabrics warm yet softer and more 
drapable than all-wool. From Chopak Textile Co. 


between rayon staple and rayon waste. The connec- 
tion is logical, as for many years waste from rayon 
mills has been chopped as a regular practice and put 
into tops for blending with wool. Such waste neces- 
sarily is quite irregular as to size of filament and 
length of staple, comprising as it does a mixture of 
various yarn sizes in the rayon mill, and being chopped 
in matted form. Cut rayon staple was evolved through 
demand for a fiber even and regular in both respects. 


The Early Stages of Development 


The first effort to introduce spun rayon in this 
country was made by the Fitchburg Yarn Company 
in the early 1920s. They used a fiber from Germany 
which they spun alone or mixed with cotton in various 
combinations. They blended both raw stock and yarns 
in ply form to vary the combinations. The company 
has continued its interest in spun rayon and today is 
one of the principal spinners. 

In the late 1920s interest in dress fabrics of spun 
rayon became keen when it was found that spun rayon 
crepe was practically wrinkle-proof. The pioneer 
company was unable to supply the demand which was 
created by two large weavers of rayon dress fabrics, 
one in the South and one in New England. By this 
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time Courtaulds in England were making cut staple 
and a quantity of their material was brought into this 
country to meet the sudden demand. The market 
proved to be short lived, however, for when the fabric 
was found to have some technical difficulties it was 
not repeated. The troubles experienced in that instance 
were valuable experience. The consumer reaction 
against the fabric because of its shrinkage and 
stretching made clear the point that no construction 
should be launched on the market until it had been 
tested in all respects of wear as well as through the 
various mill processes. 

The DuPont Rayon Company undoubtedly kept 
this thought in mind when they began producing cut 
staple, for their efforts were toward the careful and 
conservative development of sound fabrics. It has 
been the guiding thought with The Viscose Company, 
whose production of cut staple started a year ago aft- 
er the parent company, Courtaulds, had been through 
the experimental stages in England. 

The introduction of new spun rayon fabrics here 
has been made carefully and cautiously. The manu- 
facturer of cotton print cloth or sheeting who wants 
to put his looms on spun rayon on a production scale 
would probably be doomed to disappointment if he 
were to rush into it. Not only would his own mill suf- 
fer by the introduction of an unsatisfactory fabric, 
but so would the whole industry interested in spun 
rayon. Shirtings, for instance, seem off-hand to be a 
staple fabric that would be attractive made of spun 
rayon, with a market of sufficient size to warrant 
steady runs on a large scale. Many sample construc- 
tions of spun rayon shirtings have been made, and so 
far none of the broadcloth or oxford type has stood 
the commercial laundry test. Successful shirtings are 
made today of spun rayon, but they are of the polo 
type of heavy yarns, or they are woven in combina- 
tion with filament rayon or with cotton, or of yarns 
blended with cotton or wool. In other words, it is a 
recognized fact that spun rayon in this early stage of 
its development has not sufficient wet strength to 
stand the wear of commercial laundries in plain fab- 
rics of fairly fine yarns. 


A group of spun rayon and 
cotton prints on challis and 
serge weave grounds. The 
fabrics are Spunia and Ser- 
gay from Ameritex, and 
Quadrangle from Galey & 
a oer ee ee 


On the other hand, 
spun rayon is the most ver- 
satile of the textile fibers. 
The fineness of its fila- 
ments can be made to 
match the finest cotton fi- 
ber or the coarsest wool. 
Its length can be varied 
from the shortest cotton to 
the longest mohair. It can 
be spun and woven into 
the most gossamer challis 
or into the heaviest suiting. It is spun on cotton, 
wool, worsted, mohair, and silk spinning machinery 
and produces effects similar to or different from any 
of them. It is made into linen type fabrics with slub 
effects, and it is made to resemble rabbit hair. It is 
combined with other fibers to make effects impossible 
with any one alone, and it can be made either to 
blend or to contrast with the other fibers. It is pro- 
duced in bright luster or dull, in viscose with affinity 
for direct or cotton dyes but repellent to silk and 
wool dyes, and in acetate which resists both direct 
and acid dyes. It is the most versatile of the fibers, 
and yet it is the newest. 

In Europe the activity on spun rayon is much 
greater than here, and it is from there that much of 
the impetus has come. The World War emphasized 
the importance of a country’s being economically in- 
dependent. The more products a country is forced to 
buy outside the more readily can that country be de- 
prived in war time. This lesson is still so vivid in 
Germany that she has gone in for producing at home 
everything that can be practically and economically 
produced. Home production means less purchasing 
outside with the effect of a better trade balance 
abroad. Both nationalistic countries, Germany and 
Italy, are working earnestly on these two principles, 
economic independence at home and a cash balance 
abroad. Neither has a cotton crop, neither has a suf- 
ficient wool crop, and neither produces sufficient silk 
to take care of normal needs. It is only natural then 
that in the textile field both countries have developed 
rayon to replace silk, and rayon staple for supplement- 
ing wool and cotton. 


Developments in Germany and Italy 


The government in Germany created a demand for 
rayon staple by the limitation of imports of other fi- 
ber and by specifying a certain minimum spun rayon 
content in suitings and clothing materials. The de- 
mand thus created caused a shortage of rayon staple 
in the country for a time, but the large rayon pro- 
ducers accelerated production of staple until in 1935 
the country produced 30,000,000 pounds as compared 
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to 105,000,000 pounds of filament rayon. In Italy the 
development of fiber has been even greater, and in 
19385 that country produced 66,000,000 pounds of 
staple compared to 86,000,000 pounds of filament 
rayon. Snia Viscosa, the largest producer in Italy and 
one of the largest in the world, turned out almost 50 
per cent more cut staple than filament rayon. 

With the government interest and sponsorship be- 
hind the use of spun rayon the German and Italian 
industry and trade have gone far in the development 
of sound fabrics. Suitings and uniform materials of 
various kinds are made in all spun rayon of either 
viscose or acetate and many are made in blends with 
wool. The suitings out of those countries are far su- 
perior to anything developed in this country in spun 
rayon up to date. Women’s wear of all kinds, dresses, 
coats, sweaters, robes, suits, hats, and scarfs, are pro- 
duced in a variety of attractive fabrics that have yet 
to be produced here. It is a perfect example of neces- 
sity mothering invention. 

England has not had the same nationalistic neces- 
sity to push her development of spun rayon. The Em- 
pire has a bountiful production of wool, and in Egypt, 
the Sudan, and in India, cotton production has reached 
considerable proportions. Canada, however, is one of 
the world’s best sources of spruce cellulose, the raw 
material for most rayon, and since England does have 
to buy a certain amount of cotton, it seems to her ad- 
vantage to supplement it with the use of spun rayon. 

For several years the new fiber has been progress- 
ing in that country. Courtaulds took over a cotton 
mill in order to experiment with various types of 
staple rayon and yarns of various sizes. The mill is 
used for development and demonstration purposes as 
well as to supply Courtaulds weaving units with spun 
rayon yarns. Fabrics of various kinds are being pro- 
duced there, particularly the novelty dress goods. 


Users of Cut Rayon Staple Classified 


These developments abroad are of interest to us, 
because it would hardly be possible for them to con- 
tinue many years without being noticed on this side 
of the Atlantic. The European manufacturers not 
only demonstrated that spun rayon had a permanent 
and definite place in textiles but they speeded up to 
meet their own demands and to export as well. Mill 
men here became aware of these activities abroad 
about a year ago, and then began a series of trips of 
investigation. The results of such trips were almost 
invariably the same. They returned to establish a 
run on rayon staple in their own mills in order to be 
among the first in this new era of the new fiber. Sev- 
eral southern mill men have been over, including two 
who went on the Hindenburg and returned full of en- 
thusiasm both for the new mode of travel and the new 
textile fiber. 

The users of cut rayon staple in this country might 
be classified thus: (1) cotton spinners of sale yarn, 
(2) cotton spinners for weaving, (3) cotton spinners 
of yarn both for sale and their own weaving, (4) silk 
spinners, (5) wool top makers, (6) wool spinners who 
make their own top and sell the yarn, (7) wool weav- 
ers who make their own top and yarn, and (8) wool 
spinners who both sell and weave their yarn. Beyond 
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Spun rayon is used effectively in linen-like and 
shantung type weaves. These fabrics are Sounsnan 
from Cohn Hall Marx, and Wan Tong from 
Dumari Textiles 


these mills which actually consume the cut staple, 
there is no end of mills fabricating spun rayon. There 
are outerwear, underwear, and hosiery knitting, braid- 
ing for millinery, plush weaving, lace, milanese, tricot, 
broad weaving in bedspreads, jacquard and plain 
draperies, dress goods, suiting, shirts, ties, tie linings, 
scarfs, and so on through a long list which is rapidly 
growing. 

Each season now converters who have seen the new 
fabrics and have visualized further possibilities are 
taking position in the new field. Theirs is a respon- 
sible position and a difficult one. It is difficult because 
lines of samples are brought to them nearly every day, 
all individual and each quite different from the others. 
The trade is still new and some mills have not had 
sufficient production to be sure of their prices. Con- 
sequently if a converter buys today he may be shown 
a line tomorrow equally attractive but cheaper. It is 
his responsibility to choose the sound fabrics, and the 
sound fabric may not be the cheapest, and in some 
superficial respect it may not be the more attractive. 
At the same time he does not want his lines undersold 
as soon as he launches them. 

Within another year the price classes of various 
spun rayon fabrics should be well defined. The vol- 
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ume production now going through is determining 
what can best be made and lines are being regulated 
accordingly. Technical knowledge in processing spun 
rayon is also being considerably increased. Several 
finishing plants have given much attention to finish- 
ing fabrics of spun rayon. The reaction is different 
from that of fabrics made of other fibers. Plenty of 
shrinkage must be allowed, but not too much as the 
cloth becomes raggy. The shrinkage percentage is 
greater than with rayon, and due allowance for this 
fact is made in choosing width of loom and cloth. 

The point is necessary in our country where a 
large volume is sold to cutters who require cloth of 
exactly uniform width. In Italy it is of less impor- 
tance, for there one will find cloths sold over the coun- 
ter varying an inch or two in width. For individual 
pattern cutting the variation is of no great conse- 
quence and is taken for granted. Another outstand- 
ing difference there is that so much of the laundry 
is hand done that fabrics wear better. Consequently 
spun rayon shirting and other fabrics of fine plain 
construction are satisfactory, while here they prob- 
ably would not stand up. 

For certain types of dress goods special finishes 
have been developed which improve the fabric. They 
are designed to help prevent wrinkling and to pre- 
vent spotting or staining. Fabrics treated with such 
a finish have a character all their own and in certain 
lines are preferable to the plain finishes. 

It is surprising to find an old-line cotton mill today 
spinning rayon staple and wool and weaving rayon 
and spun rayon. This diversification of fibers has not 
been to the detriment of cotton but has supplemented 
it in the textile market and enabled mills to run at a 
profit through the new lines and to get out of a dead- 
lock when they were all competing on similar stand- 
ard constructions. Diversification in textiles in the 
South, as in farming, is the saving factor for the in- 
dividual unit, and the new uses of various fibers are 
affording another means for diversification. 

There are a few prominent woolen and worsted 
mills in the South, but cotton mills have discovered 
the fact, known for some years by wool men, that 
spun rayon can be made with a wooly hand by using 
a fiber of coarse size. After fabrics of the wool had 
proved a decided success in the cotton trade, cotton 
mills went in for mixtures with cut wool to meet a de- 
mand in the wool trade as well. Cut wool is purchased 
from top makers and wool dealers who provide it in 
lengths suitable for cotton roll settings. The wool 
and spun rayon are combined at the drawing frame 
in sliver form. The percentage of the blend is readily 
established at that point and a good uniform mixture 
is obtained. 

Excellent results are obtained with these blends. 
The percentages vary all the way from 10 per cent 
wool to 90 per cent wool and the balance rayon staple. 
The working range is generally 30 per cent to 70 per 
cent' wool. The fabrics so made have a soft hand 
with good body and a springy character. Appearance 
is regulated by a choice of dull or bright rayon staple. 
For some fabrics the dull fiber is thought to blend 
better with the wool. The point is one of taste. 

When it was found that spun rayon fabrics could 
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be made with a general linen appearance and these 
attractive dress goods became quite popular, it was 
discovered that linen and staple rayon could be mixed 
to good advantage. Mixtures are also being made of 
cotton, linen, and rayon staple. A prominent towel is 
marketed as a “three-fiber” towel made from such a 
blend. It is found that the high absorption of the 
spun rayon gives the towel a decided advantage. 


Possibilities of Ramie 


Still further diversification is promised in the use 
of ramie. Recent experiments with this grass fiber 
have led to improved methods of treating it for tex- 
tile use. Patents have been announced within the past 
year covering a kind of mercerizing process which 
leaves the fiber soft and pliable and more attractive 
as a dress goods type of fiber than heretofore. It is 
cut to specified length for various roll settings. The 
cotton mill specializing in novelty yarns is the first 
to introduce the use of a new fiber of this kind, or an 
old fiber in new form. . 

A large scale use of ramie in this country will be 
influenced by the source of the raw material and its 
extent. It is said that it might be raised in the Gulf 
States, but it remains to be seen whether, if it can be 
raised from an agricultural standpoint, it can be done 
on a basis to compete with the Oriental crop. 

There is a big change going on in Oriental textiles 
with Japan rapidly developing rayon. Even with the 
world’s largest crop of silk as a source of income from 
world markets, the Japanese saw years ago that rayon 
was rapidly taking its place and set about to supple- 
ment it. Today their rayon production is second only 
to that of the United States and their output of rayon 
staple is on an annual basis of about 14,000,000 
pounds. Their use of both is nationalistic, as in 
Europe. The government orders uniforms made of 
spun rayon materials and encourages both its use and 
export. In fact the Japanese production is more in 
proportion for world markets than that of European 
countries. Its use in cotton mills of the United States 
is limited, for the mills want to be near the source of 
supply in order not only to receive shipments quickly 
but to receive technical help, to specify new and dif- 
ferent types, and to look for improvement. 

The rayon manufacturers of staple will undoubted- 
ly improve the product, as it has already been im- 
proved steadily and rapidly for the past few years. 
At the same time its use and the processes through 
which it is spun will also become adapted and im- 
proved if not radically changed, although no difficulty 
is experienced in spinning it on regular cotton spin- 
ning equipment. It runs perfectly on long draft spin- 
ning as well as on the older system. Several minds 
are working on the point that perhaps some of the 
preparation processes can be eliminated in handling 
spun rayon and the raw stock might be introduced at 
the drawing frames. These considerations lead us to 
believe that ten years from now we will look back on 
these early days of spun rayon in the same way that 
we now look back on the use of rayon in the 1920s. 
Meanwhile we have on all sides cotton mills accepting 
the challenge of these new problems in order to di- 
versify through new fiber. 
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Spindle Report Shows Small Percentage 
Operating More than 80 Hours 


(EDITOR’s NOTE: The following interesting statis- 
tical analysis of cotton spinning operations in August, 
1936, with particular reference to the problem of three- 
shift and extra capacity operation, has been issued by 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Charlotte, N. C.) 


A Daa REPORT of the Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, on the activity 
in the cotton spinning industry for August, 1936, 
indicates that there were 21 working days during 
the month, excluding Saturdays and Sundays. 

If the mills of the nation had worked two full 
shifts of eight hours each day, each active spindle 
Should have operated 336 hours. “Active Spindles” 
are referred to rather than “Spindles in Place” be- 
cause this gives a more accurate picture. 

Taking 336 hours as a basis for compliance in 
two 40-hour shift operations, it is found that the 
average operating time of each active spindle in the 
United States was 323 hours; that each active spin- 
dle in the South operated an average of 338 hours or 
an average of 2 hours per spindle more than its reg- 
ular allotted compliance schedule. 

It is also ascertained from this report that mills 
in North Carolina, Texas and Virginia operated their 
spindles an average of 316, 316 and 319 hours re- 
spectively for the month rather than the 336 hours 
permitted under the compliance policy. 

It is also indicated that Mississippi operated 340 
hours; Alabama operated 348 hours; Georgia oper- 
ated 350 hours; South Carolina operated 352 hours; 
and Tennessee climaxed the states with 382 hours. 

A study of these figures is not alarming at the 
present time because there are now and have been 
some mills operating three 40-hour shifts since the 
abolition of NRA. These mills quickly stepped up 
their schedules and have maintained a rather steady 
norm since. There are also a few mills that have 
extended the two 40-hour shifts. 

These individual cases, plus certain of the tire 
fabric mills, which call themselves integrated units 
and not influencing the market, plus one or two 
specialty mills, in a large measure, can make up any 
average that may seem apparent and alarming in 
the figures quoted. 

Figuring 17, 269,442 active spindles in the South 
operating two hours over the two shift time would be 
the equivalent of 34,538,884 spindle hours which re- 
duced to an eight hour shift by dividing by 168 
shows that an equivalent of 205,590 spindles have 
operated a third shift. 

Another breakdown is indicated in the following 
analysis of states that have exceeded the 336 hour 
equivalent: 

Mississippi, operating 340 hours instead of 336 


hours, operates the equivalent of 3,560 spindles 
three shifts. 

Alabama, operating 348 hours instead of 336 
hours, operates the equivalent of 122,335 spindles 
three shifts. 

Georgia, operating 350 hours instead of 336 
hours, operates the equivalent of 259,018 spindles 
three shifts. 

South Carolina, operating 352 hours instead of 
336 hours, operates the equivalent of 533,465 spin- 
dles three shifts. 

Tennessee, operating 382 hours instead of 336 
hours, operates the equivalent of 221,131 spindles 
three shifts. 

% Spindles 





Spindles in State 
Mississippi ~__________ 3,560 2.0 
BIGROMRR ....-44-4--<< 122,335 8.0 
Georgia .............. 259,018 8.6 
S. Carolina —__...__--- 533,465 9.7 
Tennessee ____________ 221,131 39.4 
1,139,509 


There are 17,269,442 spindles reported in the 
cotton growing states, and these 1,139,509 spindles 
constitute 6.6% of them. This is an equivalent 
three shift percentage. 

When these equivalent “over hours” are com- 
bined with the “under hours” in other states, we find 
the over spindles reduced to 205,590 spindles, as an 
equivalent of the average. 

This 1,139,509 spindles operating the extra shift 
equivalent represents mills on three shifts and mills 
that have extended the two 40-hour shifts into two 
ionger shifts, hence it is unfair to call all of these 
spindles three shift spindles. It would be fair to 
call them non-complying spindles. 

The policy of allowing mills to operate eighty 
hours productive machinery equivalents has been 
rather conscientiously adhered to and even if some 
one in passing should see what he considered a third 
shift, it would most likely be partial and more than 
balanced by inactive spindles or looms on the other 
two shifts. 

Many mills in the South are installing new ma 
chinery and while these changes are being mads 
there may be a necessity for a partial third shift t 
make up for the disrupted machinery. 

The pressure on the mills for deliveries by con- 
sumers is making some mills do this when they had 
rather operate on an evident visible program. 

The filling out of hours indicate a completion of 
two full shifts of 40 hours each. The market must 
be protected for goods sold as well as for anticipated 
orders. The textile industry is now in a most favor- 
able condition and it must not destroy itself 
by reckless speeding. 
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New Energy Drive 
on Group-Drive 


By VICTOR A. HANSON 


Chief Engineer, Power Transmission Council 


IGHER weave room production at lower cost is 
H vital to the success of the textile industry. 

Both production and costs are affected tre- 
mendously by the weave room power transmission 
system. It is for this reason that the Power Trans- 
mission Council has, in conjunction with a number 
of textile mills, conducted extensive research on the 
subject for the past four years. 

As is well known, the Modern Group Drive sys- 
tem has been perfected to reduce installation and 
operating costs and raise power transmission eff- 
ciency. 

Studying the problem of obtaining maximum pro- 
duction in the textile mill, a situation pecuiiar to the 
weave room was found. The loom has a highly pul- 
sating load. With each pick the loom subjects the 
transmission equipment to a shock load which may 
be momentarily beyond that equipment’s capacity. 
As all belts are elastic, this shock load would cause 
the belt to stretch momentarily, after which it would 
contract when the load diminished. 

This continual stretch and contraction of the belt 
with each pick caused an unevenness in the loom op- 
eration, and also induced excessive slip. 

With the higher speeds of modern looms, this 
condition became worse, until it was found difficult 
to operate looms with group drive at a speed greater 
than 180 picks per minute. 





Increases Prod uction 


in Weave Room 


The study of the problem of operating looms at a 
high speed with group drive showed that the solu- 
tion lay in providing each loom with a storage of 
energy which could be used during the moment of 
pick and restored between picks. This could be done 
in the form of a simple flywheel. 

Such a flywheel pulley was designed, as shown in 
the accompanying diagram, being 14% inches in di- 
ameter and weighing 88 pounds. It replaces the reg- 
ular loom pulley. These flywheel pulleys were in- 
stalled on nine X Model looms at Ninety-Six Mill, 
Ninety-Six, S. C., the loom speed being stepped up 
from 180 r.p.m. to 193 r.p.m., with greatly improved 
loom performance resulting. After running these 
looms on test for a period of time, this mill equipped 
108 looms with these Energy Drive pulleys, thereby 
making possible an extensive test on a large num- 
ber of looms. 

In making this test it was decided that the all- 
important factor was the total production obtained. 
A measurement of the production of each loom each 
day would show not only the effect of the drive, if 
any, on all loom stoppage, but would also show its 
relative ability to maintain speed. To make the test 
comprehensive a means of comparison was also 


necessary. 
Therefore, 70 group Energy Drive looms and 70 
unit drive looms, all of the X Model type, all making 
the same type of cloth, all operated by the same 
weavers and loom fixers, and all running at the same 
speed, were selected. 
The 70 unit drive looms under test were operated 





Two views of the Energy Drive pulley installed on an X Model loom. Operating |08 looms in this mill, the 
Energy Drive has made possible an increase in speeds from 180 p.p.m. to 193 p.p.m. ae aaa 
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by %4-h.p., 1,800 r.p.m. type textile 
motors. The specifications of the 
drive are: average motor speed, 
1,772 r.p.m.; number of teeth in 
pinion, 18; number of teeth in 
gear, 165. From this the average 
design speed of the unit drive 
looms is computed: 


1772 X 18 
165 


= 193.31 picks per minute. 





The average motor speed of 1,- 
772 r.p.m. shows an actual average 
motor slip of 1.55 per cent. 

The 70 Energy Drive looms un- 
der test were operated by five 
group drives. The specifications 
of the drive are: Average shaft 
speed, 330 r.p.m., average belt 
thickness, .25-inch; shaft pulley 
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diameter, 834-inch; loom pulley di- 
ameter, 14%-inch. From this the 
average designed speed of the En- 
ergy Drive looms is computed: 


330 X 9 
15.125 


It will be noted that in this design of the Energy 
Drive only 1.55 per cent is allowed for slip. This 
slip allowance is exactly the same as that developed 
by motors on the unit drive looms. 

As each loom is equipped with a pick counter, 
the mill took daily production readings on all 140 
looms. This was continued for a period of eight 
weeks, thereby giving a comprehensive picture of 
the performance of both Energy Drive and unit 
drive. 

During the eight-week period the 70 unit drive 
looms actually produced 251,604,000 picks. During 
the same period the 70 Energy Drive looms produced 
253,577,000 picks. Although both drives are de- 
signed to give exactly the same production, the En- 
ergy Drive looms did produce 1,973,000 picks more 
than the unit drive looms. 

The weekly production of both the unit drive 
looms and the Energy Drive looms is shown on the 
accompanying charts. It will be noted that the 
weekly production for all looms is somewhat similar 
for both unit drive and Energy Drive, only the aver- 
age weekly production for the Energy Drive is 31,- 
698,000 picks. 

A similar chart on the production-per-loom over 
the eight-week period shows that the variation in 
production from loom to loom is not quite as great 
for Energy Drive as it is for unit drive. The aver- 
age production per unit drive loom was 3,594,000 
picks per loom, and the maximum production varia- 
tion unit drive loom is 193,000 picks, and the aver- 
age production per Energy Drive loom was 3,623,000 
picks per loom, and the maximum production varia- 
tion per Energy Drive loom is 173,000 picks—a re- 
duction in production variation of 20,000 picks. 

The Energy Drive had a maximum production 
variation from loom to loom on all 70 looms over the 


X .9845 = 193.31 picks per minute. 





Diagram of the Energy Drive pulley. It is 147/-inch in diameter, weighs 
88 pounds, and replaces the regular loom pulley - wey 
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These charts show the weekly production of 70 unit drive 
looms and 70 Energy Drive looms for 8 weeks. The pro- 
duction variation from week to week is comparable tor 
both drives, but the Energy Drive averaged higher 


eight-week period of less than .07 of 1 per cent of 
the total production. 

Among other features noted during the six 
months that the Energy Drives have been operating 
was that the operation of the Energy Drive loom is 
extremely smooth, all “bump” felt in the lay being 
eliminated; that the group operated Energy Drive 
looms are easier to work on than the unit drive 
looms; and that there is no difference in the wear of 
loom parts between the unit drive looms and Energy 
Drive looms. 

It must be remembered that the unit drive looms 
were included in this test not to show that the En- 
ergy Drive was superior but rather to provide a 
means of comparison upon which might be based a 
standard of perfect production performance. 
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Georgia Operating Executives Discuss 
Slashing and Weaving Problems 


ecutives of Georgia was held at Georgia Tech, 

Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday morning, September 
19. Slashing and weaving subjects formed the basis 
of the practical discussion. There was a registered at- 
tendance of nearly 200 men, including Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Carolina mill men, and other visitors. 

At the annual election of officers, V. J. Thompson, 
superintendent, Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
was made general chairman, succeeding J. C. Edwards, 
general superintendent of Martha Mills, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Thomaston, Ga., who presided at the 
meeting last month. A. D. Elliott, superintendent, The 
Trion (Ga.) Company, was made vice general chair- 


ih HE FALL MEETING of the Textile Operating Ex- 
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Left, J. C. EDWARDS, retiring general chairman, 
and, right, V. J. THOMPSON, who succeeds him. 
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man succeeding Mr. Thompson. R. S. Steele, superin- 
tendent, LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills, was made a 
member of the executive committee succeeding Mr. 
Elliott, whose term on the committee expired at this 
meeting. _ 

W. N. Banks, president of Grantville Mills, Grant- 
ville, Ga., and this year president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia, made a most help- 
ful, inspirational talk at the opening of the one-session 
meeting. He was introduced by T. M. Forbes, secre- 
tary of the manufacturers’ association.. 

Mr. Banks complimented the operating executives’ 
organization, told the superintendents and overseers 
that they occupy a tremendously important part in 
textile manufacturing, told how through increased ef- 
ficiency of operating executives and employees, south- 
ern-made goods now rank on an equal basis with those 
from other sections, and urged the key-men of the 
mills to help in educating their employees, state legis- 
lators and the general public into a better understand- 
ing of the textile industry’s problems. 

After Mr. Banks’ talk, the meeting went into the 
practical discussion of a prepared questionnaire. 





Reported by Robert W. Philip. 


Discussion on Weaving 


In opening the practical discussion, Mr. Edwards 
turned the meeting over to Allen Jones, superintend- 
ent, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, to conduct the dis- 
cussion on weaving questions. The first question sub- 
mitted was, “What has been your experience with the 
new devices for reducing pressure on the shuttles, 
tending to reduce power as well as save loom sup- 
plies ?”’ 


Light Shuttle Box Attachment 


“We have been experimenting with or testing out 
this device for over six months,” reported R. P. Swee- 
ny, superintendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
“and our tests have developed the fact that it is of 
considerable value. We have 350 looms equipped with 
it now and have contracted to equip all of our looms 
with it, and that speaks for itself.” He explained that 
the purpose of the device, which is called a light shut- 
tle box, idle dagger rod device, is to make it unneces- 
sary for the dagger to operate continuously and to take 
pressure off of the shuttle box; “and you can run with 
less pressure on the shuttle, and it makes quite a sav- 
ing in check straps, picker sticks, shuttles, etc., and 
makes the loom run somewhat lighter.” 

R. A. Clayton, overseer of weaving, Mary Leila 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, next reported, stating that 
“we have this idle dagger rod device. We started off 
with about 35 looms on it and had a power test made 
with instruments by the power company before and 
after putting these devices on. I think that for about 
six or eight weeks we figured we were saving around 
10 or 11 per cent in power on 35 looms, and after we 
had run them for five or six months we decided we 
could save a lot on supplies and some on power and 
went ahead and bought equipment for the whole mill. 
We now have a little over 400 looms running on it 
and we think it is a good thing. We thought enough 
of it to equip the whole plant.” 

C. K. Cobb, superintendent, Canton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, next reported, stating in part: “Before install- 
ing this device on our looms we put a watthour meter 
on one motor for 18 looms and got the average amount 
of power per loom, and also checked the speed. One 
week after installing this device we made another test 
on these same looms. No new belts had been put on 
or had been taken up. This test showed a power sav- 
ing, annually, of $2.19 per loom, based on 80 hours per 
week. 

“We equipped one section of 62 looms, and for the 
last 9 months have kept a record of all supplies used 
on this section compared with the other nine sections. 
The loom parts which this attachment affects most are 
shuttles, pickers, lug straps, check straps, box fronts, 
binders, pick balls, pick points, protector rods and head 
gears. The average total amount spent for these sup- 
plies for the nine sections for nine months was $105.72. 
The total amount spent for these same supplies for the 
section equipped with the device was $73.16. This is 
30.8 per cent less than our average amount for sup- 
plies for these particular parts. (During this nine 
me any period these looms averaged only 54 hours per 
week. ) 

“The speed was taken on 25 looms before this at- 
tachment was put on and again about one week after 
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it was installed on them. Without cutting any belts 
we found the 25 looms had gained a total of 71 picks 
or 2.8 picks per loom. We believe this is due to the 
loom running smoother and without so much vibra- 
tion. 

“We cannot tell any difference in the quality of 
the cloth made on the looms with the loose shuttle box 
device. 

“One other test we made was to place new lug 
straps, check straps, pickers, binders, box fronts, pick- 
er sticks and shuttles on ten of our looms. Five 
of these looms were equipped with the device and 
the others left without it. This was on September 
26, 1935. To date the replacements made on the 
five looms with the device consist of 1 lug strap, 2 
check straps, and 2 pickers, or a total of 5 parts. The 
five looms without the device have replaced 3 lug 
straps, 1 check strap, and 7 pickers, or a total of 11 
parts.” 

“We have about half of one section equipped with 
the device,” said Johnston McCorkle, superintendent, 
Hartwell (Ga.) Mills. “‘We took the speed before and 
after and we got an increase of a little over 1 pick per 
loom. We have not had them on long enough to get 
wr accurate check on the supplies, but we think it will 
help.” 

C. O. Cronic, overseer weaving, Manchester plant, 
Callaway Mills, Manchester, Ga., asked, “How do you 
keep the filling from roping off on heavy numbers 
when using this device?” He said he has 16 looms 
equipped with it and encounters this difficulty, due he 
thinks, to the shuttle stopping so quickly in the box. 
Other than suggesting less power on the loom, no one 
had any other suggestions as to how he could eliminate 
this trouble. 


High Pressure Lubrication on Looms 


“Does high-pressure lubrication have any advant- 
ages over regular oiling on looms? If so, what are 
they?” was the next question, 

O. D. Grimes, Jr., Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Company, re- 
ported that “we have 158 Model X looms equipped with 
high pressure greasing, and 200 other looms not so 
equipped, and we find that on the looms with the high- 
pressure fittings, we do not have as much trouble with 
the oil hole getting stopped up. The oiler has to put 
the gun on the fitting and put the lubricant in the 
right place, and we do not have as much grease from 
the looms with this system.” The chairman asked 
whether any saving in labor cost had been noted, and 
Mr. Grimes replied that “we do not oil as often. We 
used to go over the revolving parts two or three times 
a week, and now we do it once a week; and on the slow 
moving parts every time the warp runs out.” Mr. 
Grimes added, in answer to another question, that his 
experience with high-pressure fittings is on new looms 
equipped with them. 

Harry H. Purvis, superintendent, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Gainesville, Ga., reported that “we have tried 
applying these fittings on old looms and as yet have 
not found a good installation. The bearings are not 
properly grooved and the shell of the bearing is not 
thick enough to hold the fitting. On some new looms 
that are equipped at the factory we did find a saving, 
however. It takes a little longer to go over these 
looms, but you go over them about %4 as often, so 
there is about a 24 saving in the oiling cost.” 

“Our experience with these fittings is that the oil 
holes are kept clean and we get the oil where we want 
it,” said J. I. Alford, superintendent, Covington (Ga.) 
Mills. “We have had experience with them on both 
old and new looms, and like them, particularly on the 
rocker shaft bearings.” 

“IT can say ‘Amen’ to everything that has already 
been said,” answered Bill Whorton, assistant superin- 
tendent, The Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, when 
called on to discuss his experience. 

“We prefer high-pressure lubrication for two rea- 
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sons,” said A. D. Elliott, superintendent, The Trion 
(Ga.) Company. “We believe it eliminates splatter 
and naturally cuts down seconds, and it lasts much 
longer than oil, and we believe there is some saving 
in the parts of the loom. Our experience is entirely 
on Model X looms that came equipped with the fit- 
tings.” George Harris, of Fairfax (Ala.) Mills, re- 
ported similarly, that they like them on new looms. 
but that they had not been able to get the right ap- 
plication on old looms. 

“You will run into trouble if you try to apply high 
pressure lubrication to a sleeve bearing that is cut for 
oil,” added J. C. Edwards of Martha Mills, “even on 
slow moving parts, and I would go slow on that unless 
I was prepared to take the bearing out and re-groove 
it.” E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Atlanta, suggested that where the bearing comes on 
the end of the shaft, it is possible to put an end cap 
on it and put the fitting in that. and get perfect lubri- 
cation. Mr. Alford added that they had cut their 
rocker shaft bearings on old looms to take the fittings. 


Causes of Broken and Ropy Filling; Results 
of Conditioning Filling 


“What causes broken filling on the change? What 
causes ropy filling? Does conditioning the filling help 
eliminate broken filling and ropy filling?”, was next 
asked. 

Discussing the matter of conditioning filling, H. 
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HARRY H. PURVIS 
Mr. Jones led the weaving discussion, and Mr. Purvis 
led the slashing discussion at the Atlanta meeting. 


M. Jackson, assistant superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
New Holland, stated that “we have a system of con- 
ditioning filling with a machine which sprays a fluid 
on the filling as it passes through, and one thing we 
particularly notice is that when this machine breaks 
down for any reason and the filling doesn’t go through 
it, the weaver begins to say something about it. We 
find that the twist in the filling is set and the yarn 
appears to be much stronger, and we get better re- 
sults in the weaving. There are several kinds of con- 
ditioning equipment, and I think this particular meth- 
od helps us greatly.”” Asked by Mr. Jones whether 
conditioning the filling helps in preventing sloughed- 
off filling in starting up on Monday mornings, Mr. 
Jackson replied affirmatively. 

Taking up the matter of broken and ropy filling, 
H. L. Dillard, superintendent, Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, replied that many things will cause these, 
among them being: “Broken pickers letting the shut- 
tle into the box too deep, and when the transfer is 
made this causes the top of the bobbin to go down, 
breaking the filling; another cause is in the filling of 
the batteries, with toc much or too little slope on the 
filling, too little will cause it to be too tight, and too 
much will cause it to be too slack, and if it is too 
slack it will ride the picker, causing it to break. As 
to ropy filling, we have had a great deal of experience 
with this on coarse numbers, 3s and 4s; too light a 
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traveler, the incorrect lay on the bobbin, wrong speed 
of the front roll, all will cause it by not making a good 
firm bobbin for the weaving.” 

Chairman Jones presented here for the record a 
list of causes of broken filling and ropy filling: Trans- 
fer hammer not adjusted; too much friction in shut- 
tle; loose shuttle spring or eye; loose pitman arms; 
worn pickers; quill turning in magazine; too much 
power on loom; quill not being true in battery; rocker 
box bearing arm being worn; filling battery wrong; 
too light a traveler in the spinning; too short a tra- 
verse on the quill; poor humidity; improper lay on the 
bobbin; quill too full. Mr. Cronic added that another 
cause of broken filling is the battery not being prop- 
erly filled. Mr. Edwards suggested that the tendency 
toward longer quills will aggravate the situation. 


Rubber-Covered Sand Rolls 


There was next a brief discussion on using rubber- 
covered sand rolls. Mr. Harris of Fairfax said their 
experience is that the cloth slips too much on rubber- 
covered sand rolls; a representative of Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills reported the same difficulty on towel looms; and 
Allen Jones said he had just recently tried out rubber- 
covered sand rolls on two towel looms and is not yet 
able to report conclusively on them. 


Filling Rolling in Magazine 


The chairman next asked for methods of preventing 
filling from rolling in the magazine on a magazine 
loom. One man suggested that proper timing of the 
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W. N. BANKS 
Mr. Banks addressed the convention. 
Mr. Elliott was elected vice general 
chairman succeeding Mr. Thompson. 


cams will help prevent this, and Mr. Harris brought 
out that “if you have too much space lengthwise for 
the quill you will get more trouble than if the magazine 
is set properly.” 


Methods and Cost of Stripping Quills 


“How do you strip quills? What does it cost per 
1,000 quills stripped?” This was next asked. 

“We strip largely with machines,” reported R. P. 
Sweeny of Exposition, “and on coarse numbers we 
have the hands take a pile of quills and pull the filling 
up, but with the finer numbers and what happens to 
be left after this is done on the coarse filling, we strip 
by machine. I am not prepared to give you any in- 
formation on the cost of stripping.” 

“We simply strip by hand,” reported E. H. Rogers 
of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. “We have only coarse 
numbers and find it more economical to strip by hand. 
We do have some hand machines we use for stripping 
bobbins from Draper looms with no bunches because 
the yarn is more or less tangled on the bobbins, but 
we have very few of these. As to cost, we have an 


expense of about $18.00 a week on 300 looms.” 

“We strip by hand, and the cost for the past 8 
months on 12s filling was 10 cents per thousand 
quills,” said C. K. Cobb of Canton. 

“We have two types of quill strippers,” said J. I. 
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Alford, Covington Mills. ‘One runs 125 and the other 
80 per minute, and this method is more or less sat- 
isfactory—mostly less. Due to the fact that we have 
the slow and the high speed machines and also because 
we are changing from a short to a long quill, which 
gives fewer quills to strip and more rest periods which 
we do not use up on anything else, our stripping cost 
will run from 8 to 9 cents per thousand bobbins.” 

“Our cost is about 8 to 8% cents per thousand 
quills stripped,” reported Allen Jones. E. D. Bag- 
well, of Beaver Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga., reported 
that on 40s filling the cost is approximately 7 cents 
per thousand quills. 


Paying Weavers by the Pick 


The last scheduled weaving question asked: “What 
advantage has the method of paying weavers by the 
pick over paying by the cut? What per cent increase 
in production was noticed after installing pick count- 
ers? Do you read the counters daily or weekly?” 

Ellis Whitehead, reporting for Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Lindale, stated that “we have equipped one of our 
mills with non-reset pick counters, and later installed 
in our No. 1 mill the reset type, and we have a pref- 
erence for the reset counters. We find that paying 
weavers by the pick results in more satisfied weav- 
ers, and that is the chief advantage. We have not had 
any increase in production. We read our counters 
weekly; the spare hands are also paid by the pick, 
and on this work we read them daily.” 

“T find it is a more accurate way to pay the weav- 
ers by the pick,” said A. C. Smith, of Monroe (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, “and yet I do not see any increase in 
production. There is of course the possibility of their 
running the looms with the warps out if they are not 
carefully watched. We read our counters weekly. I 
think it is fairer to the help to pay them by the pick.” 

“We have pick counters on all of our looms, and 
read them daily, and find it a very satisfactory meth- 
od,” said Harry H. Purvis, of Chicopee, and asked Mr. 
Platt, the agent, to comment further. 


“When you have a few looms on a difficult weave 
or on fancy goods and a weaver runs a few looms,” 
said Mr. Platt, “it is an incentive to him because he 
can see all of the time where his counter ought to be. 
It is an advantage in having pick counters to keep up 
with the amount of work done by each shift. It facili- 
tates making up the pay roll and if you have many 
styles you will have a saving in the clerical work. An- 
other advantage is where you have large assignments; 
there are two ways of creating an incentive, one is to 
have the counters read daily and post the figures and 
indicate the ‘lazy’ looms by putting a circle around the 
low readings. The reset counter is more expensive 
but I think it gives a great deal of incentive in that 
each weaver on a large assignment will know just 
where his clock ought to be, and this will point out the 
looms that are giving trouble mechanically or other- 
wise.” 

The report on this question from Muscogee, read by 
Mr. Pitts, stated: “We have installed pick counters on 
all of our towel looms, and find that we are able to 
run them approximately 8 hours longer before doff- 
ing. Before installing pick counters we paid our weav- 
ers by the pound, and it was necessary to doff the 
looms each shift. We have, therefore, saved consid- 
erable in rag waste and also increased our production 
by not having to weave a head end each 8 hours. We 
also eliminated quite a bit of detail work in working 
up and figuring our payroll. By weaving larger rolls 
of towels we were able to cut down on our inspecting 
work. We feel that pick counters have a large ad- 
vantage in weaving towels. We do not believe that 
they would show us any great advantage on ticking. 

“We believe that pick counters should show an in- 


(Continued on page 139.) 














STA Weavers Division Has Capacity 


Crowd at Spartanburg Meeting 


Association met Saturday morning, September 

19, at the Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C. 
This was the regular fall meeting of this section and 
interest was evidenced by the number of members 
present, the hall being filled to capacity. Smith 
Crow, superintendent, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., led the discussion questions, which were pre- 
pared in advance, and capably injected other perti- 
nent questions on weaving subjects to give the divi- 
sion one of the best meetings it has ever held. 

Mayor Ben Hill Brown, Spartanburg, welcomed 
the group to the city. After the opening address, 
Chairman Crow spoke for a few minutes denoting 
the progress made by this division of the association 
and stating that this meeting has become so instruc- 
tive that the mill men are looking forward to it with 
zest each year. It was voted that an executive com- 
mittee would be formed, to be appointed by the 
chairman and later announced in the trade papers, 
to consist of three members who were to assist the 
secretary in planning the meetings. 

F. L. Still, superintendent Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greer, S. C., who was elected president of the 
Southern Textile Association at the annual conven- 
tion at Blowing Rock, N. C., this past June, made a 
short talk. He brought out that every one present 
would benefit more by the meeting if all took part 
in the discussions instead of being members of the 
audience. “If everyone will enter these discussions, 
these divisional meetings will be a real success”, he 
said. 

Before the regular questionnaire was begun, Mr. 
Crow advised that any questions would be consid- 
ered by those offering them at any time during the 
discussion. 


= HE WEAVERS’ DIVISION of the Southern Textile 


Broken Filling at the Transfer 


The first question on the prepared list was, “What 
are the most frequent causes of filling breaks on the 
transfer of Draper looms? Also, automatic C & K 
looms.” The chairman asked Frank D. Lockman, 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., if he had ever ex- 
perienced this trouble, whereupon Mr. Lockman re- 
plied, “I have every kind of trouble anybody else 
has. We have had filling knocked out on the change 
and we thought it was because of the thick and thin 
places in the yarn. It seems to me that a man can 
make 20s filling run very well but if the cloth gets 
a little heavy and he has to make 23s so as to lighten 
it, it does not run well in either the spinning or 
weaving. If he is making 40s he doesn’t have any 
trouble but if the cloth gets heavy, as I said before, 
and he has to change to 42s or 43s, then he has 
trouble with the filling knocking out in the weave 
room. It looks to me like if a man could make 20s 
and 40s run well but not the lighter numbers, it’s a 





Reported by John C. Fonville. 


proposition for the spinning room to solve.’ The 
chairman asked if this knocking out occurred all the 
time or just on the change. “Mostly on the change,” 
replied Mr. Lockman, “when we have our regular 
numbers it doesn’t show up as when we lighten on 
them. We do not use a bunch builder.” 

C. R. Riddle, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., jest- 
ingly said that they don’t do much at their mills, but 
they do do a little checking, implying that whenever 
they had trouble they sought the cause of it. He ex- 
plained that they had this trouble previous to some 
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test work, which took quite some time, but that now 
they have cut their refills down to 9 per cent. The 
causes for broken filling did not lie in any one spot 
but were due to a number of defects such as shut- 
tles, shuttle eyes, springs, batteries, etc., but by 
working on the little defects, the total percentage of 
refills have been reduced from the original 30 per 
cent to the present 9 per cent. All of this trouble 
was alleviated by consistent checking and keeping 
after the trouble. “It is a good idea to check all of 
these little items because sometimes we find the 
trouble comes from some other department in the 
mill other than where we most expect it,” added the 
chairman. At this point he injected the question, 
“Do you think the distance between the end of the 
quill and the shuttle eye has anything to do with 
the filling breaking at the loom?” 

D. D. McAlister, overseer weaving, Kenneth Cot- 
ton Mills, Walhalla, S. C., averred that it does have 
an effect on whether or not the filling breaks. Giv- 
ing an example of his experience, Mr. McAlister said 
that he had seen the time when the quill was too 
long for the shuttle, so that the filling did not have 
enough clearance as it unwound, and the work did 
not run satisfactorily. This was on rayon filling. 
By illustrating what he meant with his hands, he 
showed that the closer the end of the bobbin is to 
the eye of the shuttle, the harder is the pull on the 
filling; this often breaks the filling. Enlarging on 
the original question, Mr. McAllister said that roll- 
ing bobbins in the battery would also break the fill- 
ing. Then too, on the transfer if the bobbin is rolled 
into the shuttle it will snap the filling. “The best 
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remedy for this,” continued Mr. McAlister, “is to set 
the lay in the proper position under the battery; this 
is set so that the bobbin comes into such a position 
above the shuttle that it will unwind slightly when it 
transferred instead of winding. This method will keep 
the filling from breaking.” When the chairman 
asked Mr. McAlister what he considered the best 
distance for the end of the quill to the shuttle eye, 
he reported that on 150-denier rayon that 1% or 1% 
inches were best and that less than 1% inches from 
the end of the bobbin to the shuttle eye would pro- 
voke bad work. On cotton filling, 114 inches is little 
enough. 

W. W. Veal, Mayfair Cotton Mills, Arcadia, 5S. C., 
suggested that the battery hands cause much of the 
broken filling by the manner in which they pull out 


Frank D. Lockman, superintendent, 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., took 
an active part in the discussion 





the ends. Mr. Riddle gave his experience with the 
long quill but explained that the shuttle was too 
long for the quill he tried to run. In fact the quill 
was so much shorter than the shuttle that there was 
too much ballooning of the yarn as it came off in 
the shed. “On 30s yarn, we use a quill that has 
about %4 inch distance from the tip to the shuttle 
eye.” 

A further discussion on the proper manner of fill- 
ing batteries was asked for by Zeb Simmons, Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C., who also stated 
that he believed most of the trouble with filling 
breaking on the change was caused by improper 
work at this point; he also desired to know how far 
from a straight line should the filling be threaded 
in the thread-guide so as to fall in the right position 
when the transfer took place. Mr. Lockman did not 
venture to say how much the end of the filling yarn 
should be off from a straight line, but he did say 
that it should be in such a position that the yarn 
would fall immediately into the shuttle eye on the 
transfer. 

G. W. Yelton, Wallace Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Jonesville, S. C., declared that he works on 
looms for breaking filling and finds such things as 
crank arms loose, shuttle springs loose, transfers 
set too close (which knocks the whole bobbin 
through the shuttle and into the quill can), and 
breakage due to different size quills. At this point 
Mr. Yelton told of the practical use of the eccentric 
pin and how it works. He also said that the filling 
sometimes breaks after it has already transferred 
and run awhile. “This,” he said, “is probably due 
to the filling being pinched.”’ He added that all the 
breaking of filling could not be blamed on the bat- 
tery fillers, however. Mr. Lockman wanted to know 
something further about the transfer breaking the 
filling on the change when the transfer was set too 
deep, to which Mr. Yelton answered that if the trans- 
fer goes too deep it will snap the filling because 
there is only a limited amount of yarn to unravel on 
the change, and if it goes much too deep the bobbin 
will go on into the quill can. He also added that if 
the crank arm is loose it sometimes will cause the 
transfer to be too deep and sometimes too shallow. 

The next question for consideration was taken from 
the questionnaire, “What is the best method to use for 
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getting good cover on broadcloths?” This was an- 
swered by one member who had had much experi- 
ence running this construction and who said that it 
is best to run the sand roll high, the drop wires low- 
er and whip roll high. The top shed should be slack 
and the bottom shed tight. J. H. Franks, Republic 
Cotton Mills No. 3, Great Falls, S. C., confirmed this 
by saying, “You have got to have a slack shed on top 
to get a good shade.” He then considered the hand 
from the standpoint of sizing by, “To get a good 
hand you have got to size different from the other 
yarn; you have to use the slasher to help get the 
proper feel or hand in the cloth. You want the size 
soft enough so that you can see your fingerprints 
left on the cloth when you feel it.’ Mr. Franks 
went on to emphasize that at this point (the slasher) 
the greatest difference in hand can be gained; the 
size should be such that the cloth feels good as it 
comes off the loom. 


Running Reverse Twist Filling 


Mr. Lockman of Lockhart asked what is consid- 
ered the best distance from reed to fell of cloth when 
the harness are level; that is, what distance will 
give the best cover and is at the same time conducive 
to good-running work. Mr. Franks said that he has 
found the best setting for good-running work and 
face is to have the reed 2% inches from the fell of 
the cloth with the harness level. He would prefer 
to have it 3 inches but because of other conditions 
he has to run it at 24% inches. Someone suggested 
that soft twisted filling has a great deal to do with 
the face of the broadcloth, whereupon Mr. Franks 
volunteered that most broadcloth is made with soft 
twisted filling. 

Mr. McAlister of Walhalla asked the question, 
“How many have tried to run broadcloth with reg- 
ular twisted warp and reverse twisted filling?” Mr. 
Franks reported that English broadcloth has re- 
verse twisted filling and that he has run some of it 
with good results. Mr. McAlister continued that a 
lot of trouble from bad cover is from bad weaving. 
“We don’t do all the things that Mr. Franks sug- 
gested. Sometimes we have too much to overcome 
by setting the whip roll and take-up roll. We have 
found that a fine reed is the best way to reed broad- 
cloth. Use two ends per dent and have a reed with 
plenty of air space in it.” 


Average Life of Shuttles 


The next question on the prepared list pertained 
to the average life of a good standard-make shuttle. 
The chairman asked if anyone had kept a record of 
this item and President Still spoke for a moment on 
the interest in this subject. Mr. Franks of Great 
Falls said that he had made several checks on 
Draper looms and box looms also. “Box looms are 
rough on shuttles,” said he. He did not give the 
average life for box loom shuttles but he said that 
on print cloths, Draper looms, running two shifts, 
the average life of a shuttle is about a year. “This,” 
he continued, “is a good average for almost any 
make that I have ever tried.” J. L. Bobo, Easley 
Cotton Mills No. 3, Liberty, S. C., contended that his 
shuttles lasted 10 to 11 months, but expressed the 
opinion that the style of goods has much to do with 
the life of the shuttles. A. L. Burnett, Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company, told of his method 
of keeping records: “We punch every shuttle before 
it goes to the loom fixer and each old shuttle is 
turned in to the supply room before a new shuttle 
is issued. Our average life is 18 months on our shut- 
tles.” (This mill makes print cloths). 

“We use too many shuttles,” maintained W. E. 
Hammond, Balfour (N. C.) Mills, “I have checked 
for two years and I find that at 192 picks per minute, 


(Continued on page 143.) 
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CurrR—ENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


UCH HAS BEEN PUBLISHED in the past few 
IM years on the liquidation of equipment in the 
cotton mill industry over the past decade 
and more, and now the results of reduction are com- 
ing momentously into the manufacturing picture. 
The statistical circumstances during the past few 
months have de- 
veloped a doubly 
significant as- 
pect. A notable 
turn of the tide in demand has created a start to- 
ward widespread prosperous mill operation. This has 
accentuated the decline in number of mills and 
amount of machinery in good condition for running. 
In our New England mill situation report for the 
month, on the following page, the treasurer of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company is quoted on this 
tendency of decline as the way toward solution of the 
cotton textile problem. He sees the movement of 
reduction continuing, and W. D. Anderson, chairman 
of the board, Bibb Manufacturing Company, substan- 
tiates this idea in effect by saying: ‘“‘While there still 
are many spindles in the country not active, most of 
them are so obsolete and so inefficient that prices 
will have to go much higher than they are now be- 
fore it will be possible for these spindles to operate 
in competition.” 

All of which, in conjunction with the best demand 
for cotton goods in many years, makes for a better 
balance between mill capacity and consumption of 
cloth. The new situation has provoked Mr. Ander- 
son to satire on the merchandising policy of the in- 
dustry in the recent goods trading. He cites the sale 
of goods under production costs and is quoted as 
telling his customers that they will find themselves 
“bidding the price up on us stupid manufacturers in 
spite of our poor merchandising.” He looks for a 
“whale of a business” in textiles this year and act- 
ually sees the industry rapidly approaching the lim- 
its of its production. 

Herein is created a healthy current position and 
the strength of cotton presages a firmness of the 
cloth market which certainly makes ironical the Aug- 
ust easing of prices. The longer outlook depends 
upon the adherence to code schedules and the equip- 
ment policy of mills. There is some re-equipping of 
mills, the installation of modernized machinery, but 
so far it appears to be no more than replacement of 
obsolete stuff. It is stated that mill operators see no 
expansion in sight until the industry has had four 
or five years of prosperity. 

Provided the industry has been reduced from the- 
oretical over-capacity, there remains the possibility 
of practical surplus production from recurrence of 
over-running, though fear of extended schedules is 
felt in regard to only about fifteen per cent of the 


Cotton industry re-adjustment 
helps forward mill progress 


operators. As recently as in September, the figures 
of the Cotton Textile Institute repudiate claims of 
broad resumption of three-shift operation. Only eco- 
nomic idiocy can lead the small minority to adopt 
such operating policies as led to the establishment 
of the late (but not lamented) NRA, which policies 
the Administration itself found were pursued by a 
mere 15 per cent of misguided producers. 

Among the favorable statistical circumstances is 
the finding of the New York Cotton Exchange that 
“the extremely high rate at which domestic mills are 
using cotton is all the more remarkable considering 
that the industry is running for the most part on the 
basis of five days a week, compared with 5% days 
prior to the institution of the NRA. In consequence, 
average consumption per working day was larger in 
August this year than in any previous year on rec- 
ord. Consumption in August worked out to an ex- 
ceptionally high daily rate, also, because of there be- 
ing the maximum number of Saturdays and Sundays 
in the month.” 

Cotton consumption figures for August reflect- 
ed the great impetus to business for the mills dur- 
ing June and July, since August was a low point in 
turn-over of goods. A total of 574,289 bales, versus 
408,410 for August, 1935, marks a gain of more than 
40 yer cent and the consumption two years before 
was only 421,451. Behind the broad mill activity was 
an unusual summer in consumption of finished goods 
and the wholesale markets came into September witn 
business in the New York district estimated at 31 per 
cent higher than that a year previous. 

With distributor shortages faced in many lines of 
cotton goods at the start of the fall season, the chief 
disturbing factor was the price tendency. Some 
traders were cautious, lest consumer buying should 
be balked by prices commensurate with higher prices 
for unfinished goods. Yet consumers have shown a 
quickening appreciation of goods on their merit, a3 
against mere price, for many months. The scale of 
commodity prices, including foodstuffs, rents and 
other items in the cost of living has been moving up- 
ward in the course of recovery and it is difficult to 
see how it would be otherwise. Demand is rampant 
and normally that spells rising prices, the more log- 
ically where they have been below cost. 

Attention has been called recently to the broaden- 
ing of industrial demand for cotton goods. Rodney 
Whitaker, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, points to this busi- 
ness over the long range as one of the factors which 
keeps cotton in its place of textile supremacy in spite 
of such a development as that in rayon and other fi- 
bers. In fact, he says that cotton is more than hold- 
ing its own in the textile fiber field. 

Use of cotton has more than doubled since 1890, 
he finds from a long-range study. The use of other 
fibers has a little less than doubled in the same time. 
Among the industrial users, he cites the automobile 
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industry, which in 1929 used more than 700,000 bales 
of cotton for tires alone. Tires again used over half 
a million bales in 1935, after a decline through the 
depression, and it may readily be guessed that the 
volume is much larger for 1936. Car tops, uphols- 
tery and seat covers are other outlets for cotton in 
autos. 


| 5 Spee the impetus of the broad business in cotton 
goods during the early part of the summer had 
been lost, in spite of the many weeks of subsequent 
lull, a new surge of business came to the mills in the 
New England district. From the latter part of July 
to the time of the bullish Sep- 
tember forecast of the cotton 
crop, there was hesitation and a 
gradual easing of the price po- 
sition, yet the situation was notably favorable on 
the whole for mills. 

Looms were kept going full tilt through the sum- 
mer and they entered the fall with good backlogs, 
which have been increased without slackening of 
production. The outlook appears assured for several 
months, on the basis of demand both for gray cloths 
and finished cottons. As pointed out by the First 
National Bank of Boston, the fall started with an 
active consumer demand for most types of finished 
cloths and industrial needs, an important outlet nor- 
mally for cotton goods, have been expanding. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Russell Leonard of Pepperell Discusses Situation 
in His Annual Treasurer's Report 


On the occasion of the annual report by the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, the treasurer, Rus- 
sell H. Leonard, had some pertinent comment regard- 
ing the broad cotton textile position and outlook. 
First, it is interesting to note that the company for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 had net profits equal 
to $11.53 a share, against a loss the previous year. 
The change was realized through a rise of sales to a 
new high record for the third successive year, aided 
by gradual improvement in prices for cloth with no 
material increase in costs. 

Commenting rather optimistically in connection 
with this showing, Mr. Russell found the “cotton tex- 
tile problem” moving nearer to solution through in- 
exorable natural law where neither governmental 
planning nor cooperative group effort have succeed- 
ed. He cites the scrapping of 2,000,000 spindles dur- 
ing the past year, on top of previous losses in a dec- 
ade as a process which (if continued as appears like- 
ly) in two to four years will bring productive capaci- 
ty into line with demand. 

While this executive finds co-operative group ef- 
fort without the effective force of natural law, he 
tacitly admits the need for broad self-regulation by 
the industry to keep production in line with demand 
when spindles have been scrapped far enough. 
“If selfish exploiters,” he adds, “drop out of the ranks 
of reasonable employers and adopt longer working 
schedules, such as three shifts each of 40 hours week- 
ly, this will of course nullify the effect of any spindle 
reduction and the whirl of the spindle will continue to 
symbolize a profitless industry.” 
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Nashua Manufacturing Company, which in recent 
months has been making many executive and other 
changes for more economical operation of its New 
Hampshire properties, apparently is in a fair way to 
benefit therefrom. The changes coincide with a good 
pick-up in business which is contributing to operations 
on a double shift. The Nashua and the Jackson mills 
of the company employ 3,000 workers and more. 

Among the current changes in Massachusetts is 
the September announcement that the Barnard Manu- 
facturing Company have received permission from the 
RFC to reopen its plant in Fall River. It was said 
that the company was taking steps to raise the neces- 
sary funds for speedy renewal of operations. This old 
company has reduced equipment to about 40,000 spin- 
dles and 800 looms, but on two shifts will employ about 
700 workers. 

Cumulative reports of mills in New England re- 
flect a notable change in operating results for the cur- 
rent year and the trend of business in the second half 
of 1936 promises a broad improvement. A typical case 
in Massachusetts is the dividend of $2 for the third 
quarter by the Hathaway Manufacturing Company of 
New Bedford. This is the third dividend disbursed by 
the corporation in 1936. Two dividends of $1 were 
paid last year. The company follows a policy of pay- 
ing dividends only when earned. 

From Rhode Island comes a case like the Pepperell 
showing the improvement for 1936 over 1935. The 
Aponaug Company, of Aponaug, had net profits of 
$9,053 for the fiscal year ended June 30, compared 
with a net loss the previous year of $57,312. The im- 
provement is traced to an increase in yardage volume, 
as there was no appreciable change in the unfavorable 
price structure of the past several years, according to 
Edwin C. Greene, president. 


More about the Amoskeag Plans; Pepperell Moving 
Looms from Biddeford to Opelika 


After more than a year since the closing of its 
plant by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
and subsequent filing of a bankruptcy petition, the 
physical assets have been sold to a group of New 
Hampshire who recently formed the Amoskeag In- 
dustries, Inc., for the purpose of acquiring the prop- 
erty. Other interests were said to be casting eyes 
on the property, but this group which was formed 
to conserve the mills for Manchester offered the 
only bid, which was $5,000,000. It is understood that 
representatives of cotton, wool and silk interests are 
considering the acquisition of different parts of the 
great plant. 

While Massachusetts this year has taken a pro- 
gressive step toward alleviation of the tax burden 
upon industry, Maine still offers obstacles to man- 
ufacture, as cited by the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company. Because of the fact, the company has an- 
nounced definite plans for removal of 600 looms 
from Biddeford, Maine, to its plant in Opelika, Ala. 
These machines represent about 20 per cent of the 
total in the sheeting division. An engineer has been 
making a survey of the blanket division at Bidde- 
ford, moreover, preparatory to moving it to Lindale, 
Georgia. 








“THE SITUATION —as Seen 
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ECAPITULATING the events of the summer, one is 
R inclined to be extremely optimistic at the 
opening of the 1936-37 cotton season. Folks 
with cotton in their blood are apt to be almost hilari- 
ously gay any old September: the crop has started 
to move and the seasonal sales are under way on 
manufactured goods; everything points to a little 
cash in hand, and Christmas is just around the cor- 
ner. However, expert prognosticators feel that there 
is some real foundation for the feeling this year. 
On every hand we hear the glad refrain “Business is 
better’. 

When, I took my vacation last month I toured 
around with a good sport who is a cotton shipper 
(yeah, it takes a good sport to be one) and we cov- 
ered the mill territory from Canada to Georgia. We 
called on at least 200 mill men during the month and 
with the exception of two grouchy fellows all ad- 
mitted that things were on the up-and-up. Now, 
when a cotton mill man admits to a cotton shipper 
that business is better, then, by golly, business is good! 


Business IS Better 


One does not have to analyze the situation with 
great care to reach the conclusion that this business- 
better feeling is based upon the simple facts of low 
inventories plus orders on books. Low stocks are 
true of every group in the industry. One yarn group 
has said, through its association, that they have less 
than three days’ production on hand—nothing to be 


shipped out on demand delivery. And, to illustrate 
stock position of the print cloth outfit I know of one 


case where three million yards were sold within two 
weeks’ time with no disturbing reflection in the mar- 
ket. Now, that is something! Mill production for 
the period of June, July and August is believed to 
have set a new high record. Goods invoiced over- 
shadowed goods produced. 

For the first time in my long mill career I saw 
none of the usual summer let-down in mill activities. 
September is well under way now with higher pro- 
duction levels than in years and this seems probable 
for October, also. In fact, the business of the last 
quarter and, specifically, of last month not only em- 
phasizes this prospect but carries the implication 
that the high rate of output and continued rate of 
Shipments might continue without interruption 
through the end of the year. Many mills now have 
enough business on their books to insure top speed 
operation right through December and some through 
January. 

In Worth Street business houses report that they 
may set a new all-time record on their year’s busi- 
ness. A number of the leading selling houses re- 
port that their business in units, thus far, has ex- 
ceeded the entire 1935 volume. In view of the fact 
that we have three more months of this year ahead 
of us, those months being the largest selling months 
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Across the Executive's Desk 


of the twelve, figures at the end of ’36 will probably 
be of unusual interest to the industry. 

With this excellent prospect mill executives and 
operation executives must remember to keep their 
feet on the ground and their perspective clear. This 
Situation of prosperous outlook has been reached 
through balancing supply and demand. It is a posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves but one in which we 
can remain only through our own efforts. It is great 
to feel we have at last reached the stage of mental 
freedom where we can stand up and loudly admit 
that the cotton industry is in a fairly decent statis- 
tical position. We must keep up the fight, however, 
to stay there. Our intentions to keep our present 
splendid position can only be defined by our deter- 
mination to adhere to the operation regulations set 
up under the code. Any deviation from this produc- 
tion schedule is very apt to upset the apple cart. 


Are These Buyers Right? 


Another very interesting angle to the position in 
which mills find themselves is the psychology of buy- 
ers for many medium-sized retail stores. Members 
of this group have adopted the gamblers’ viewpoint. 
They plan to wait and take their chances before 
placing orders on such items as sheets, towels, and 
other domestics for their January white sales. Not 
in the least worried by the primary market reports, 
by present difficulties in getting deliveries, by the 
general strength of the immediate situation, they 
stand on their hilltop and shout determinedly that 
they will not buy—yet. They have adopted the theory 
that retail business in domestics drops off to a low 
level after all the college crowd has been sheeted 
and toweled and sent off to school, after all the 
summer wear and tear has been remedied in the 
linen closet. They insist there is a lull after Moving 
Day which exists until practical-minded people do 
their Christmas shopping in the domestics depart- 
ments. Then, according to their idea, mills will be 
able to catch up and the tension of the situation 
will be relieved. 


The Raw Cotton Position 


We believe these folks are wrong. If they are— 
we shall see a most interesting situation develop. We 
shall see the added results of the accumulation of 
this great aggregate of buying power. Keen market 
observers say that those who delay too long in mak- 
ing their January commitments are likely to find 
themselves in an extremely difficult and embarrass- 
ing position because in the scramble for domestics 
deliveries lately, many jobbers have found their 
shelves completely cleaned with small hope of early 
replenishment. All this is brought out to show why 
we shall be able to sit back and name our own prices 
and am I looking forward to getting them from some 
of those birds who have been riding me for the 
past three or four years! 

With this situation in mind for cotton’s finished 
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goods it is well to look at the crop and to count our 


bales. The government cotton report (issued Sep- 
tember 8) promises to take on added importance 


with the passage of time. In looking ahead it may 
be well to keep the facts before us that world con- 
sumption of all growths last season totaled 27,138,- 
000 bales of which 12,609,000 were American and 
14,529,000 foreign. World production last year was 
25,206,000 bales, 10,443,000 being American and 14,- 
763,000 foreign. The world carry-over at the end 
of the 35-36 season was 12,577,000 bales of which 
7,106,000 were American and 5,471,000 foreign. 
Available American cotton consists of 7,106,000 
bales carry-over, of which the government controls 
3,159,000 bales and 11,121,000 estimated bales in the 
new crop or a total of 18,221,000 bales or a total free 
supply of 15,062,000 bales (New York Cotton Ex- 
change figures). 

Now, in the cotton baleage figures we must al- 
ways remember that anything carrying bagging and 
ties is classed as a bale of cotton. We textile man- 
ufacturers are only interested in the amount of 


spinnable cotton available—and that is an entirely 
different matter. One can only arrive at an approx- 


imation on this angle by a sort of system of deduc- 
tion which is never very satisfactory and certainly 
not conclusive. Many a good fortune has been 
wasted in cotton speculation from just such math- 
ematics. The general recipe is to take the available 
supply from which we discount a percentage of un- 
spinnable grades—compare the consumption last 
year with the prospects for this coming year—shake 
well and what have you? 

A bad headache—if you ask me—and especially 
in long staples. For instance: The estimated pro- 
duction of Mississippi Delta cotton is around 650,- 
000 bales. Out of this conceded possible production 
with no carry-over from last year (actually there 
were less than 10,000 bales carried over) we find an 
estimated planting of 30 per cent short staples of 
1 1/16- to 1 3/16-inch for the tire trade. Last year, 
according to warehouse reports, mills consumed 
725,000 bales of long staple cotton. Running at our 
present rate there is every reason to anticipate the 
same potential consumption of cotton for this sea- 
son.” 

Gentlemen, I am bullish to such an extent that I 
am jumping my prices right along, covering on my 
cotton as far ahead as possible, and hoping for the 
best. 


The Rust Cotton Picker 


And, speaking of cotton—a new development has 
come into the cotton field. I mean the Rust cotton 
picker. More publicity has been given to this ma- 
chine than to any single mechanical invention dur- 
ing the past decade. And it deserves full recogni- 
tion. It carries more portent to our industry than 


any machine since Eli Whitney’s cotton gin was pat- 
ented. That young Yankee inventor revolutionized 
the cotton industry by mechanically separating the 
seed from the fiber, formerly a laborious hand opera- 
tion. The Rust brothers may just as completely rev- 
olutionize the industry by presenting a practical ma- 
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chine which will be used as a substitute for hand 
labor at cotton picking time. I am not alarmed over 
the hullabaloo which has been raised over the “labor 
displacement” problems attached to the eventual 
perfection of this machine. That is all baloney— 
and unreasonable to consider. I have never heard 
of any industry which sacrificed efficient labor- 
saving devices for hand labor nor do we see any 
permanent social problems due to progress. 

As yet the Rust machine is not mechanically per- 
fect—but it works. The demonstration in Septem- 
ber at Stoneville, Mississippi, proved its abilities. 
Time and experimentation will eliminate its present 
defects. Then, with production costs reduced cot- 
ton market vistas will be opened to the full view. 

To a mill man the Rust machine is interesting 
from the angle of practical application to the mill. 
They ask—“What does this mechanical picker do to 
cotton fiber?” It is claimed that the Rust machine 
doesn’t injure the staple. It does lower the grade 
somewhat by picking up some leaf and it does send 
the cotton to the gin with surplus moisture. Mills, 
however, usually prefer the natural bloom of cotton 
with leaf to clean cotton which has become gray or 
blue from too long exposure to the weather. The 
moisture is taken care of by the modern gins having 
drying apparatus. 

While the grade may be lowered by this machine, 
experimentation with mill machinery is not stand- 
ing still. It is reasonable to believe that something 
can be done whereby the quality of finished yarn can 
be held to par although the raw cotton may be ma- 
chine-picked. 


Associations ARE Necessary 


And while progress is noted in the statistical 
position of textile interests, in the further experi- 
mentation of efficient machines, we get a real kick 
out of realizing that progress is developing in the 
work of the textile trade associations. Now that 
really deserves commendation. Such organizations 
are vitally necessary to trade—to proper co-ordina- 
tion of relative groups in trade. Yet, during the 
past few years each association has been so en- 
grossed in its own salvation that they have all lost 
sight of the eventual point toward which each is 
striving as a common goal. The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute is the nominal axis around which all textile 
trade associations revolve. This central guiding 
group has called a meeting to be held in October of 
all executives of each allied trade association. At 
that time they will go into earnest discussion and 
attempted solution of the many problems confront- 
ing the industry. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the industry that such a move toward co- 
ordination has been attempted. It is a commendable 
move and carries our substantial support and hearty 
congratulations. An unorganized crowd is a mob— 
an organized crowd under an efficient and diligent 
leader is an army. This scheduled co-operative meet- 
ing will establish proper leadership in our industry 
and will carry us forward toward permanent sub- 
stantial footing in the face of future prosperity. 
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humming 
more profitably 
today in many a 
textile mill, thanks 
to the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical 
Man. Vexing delays 
have been eliminated, 
wasted power put back to woallls oper- 
ating costs reduced — because every 
Goodyear Beltis individually specified 
to each drive after careful analysis 
of its characteristics by the G. T. M. 


This specialized application of belt- 
ing insures peak efficiency on each 
drive — longer, lower-cost service — 
true “planned econ- 
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COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, September 15, 1936 
T HE SHORTAGE Of precipitation in the northern portion of 





the western belt during the important month of August 

was apparently mainly responsible for the much smaller 
indicated American cotton crop, as of September 1, compared 
with prospects as of August 1; the yield pointing to only 
11,121,000 bales versus 12,481,000 bales the previous month. 
This development was much of a surprise to the trade 
Since it was generally thought that all was fairly well with 
the growing crop one month ago, except in Oklahoma and 
in the dry areas of Texas. Two months ago attention was 
called to the shortage of moisture in the northern half of 
the western belt which was not favorable for the growing 
crop in event of a dry August. Well, August was what is 
‘alled a dry month, especially in Oklahoma, West Central, 
North and Northwest Texas, resulting in virtually a crop 
failure in Oklahoma where the average yield per acre 
points to only 50 pounds versus 117 pounds last year and 
the ten-year average for that state of 149 pounds, which 
promises a production of 226,000 bales less than as of Au- 
gust 1. There was a shrinkage in Texas crop prospects of 
814,000 bales during August, and Arkansas lost 355,000 
bales during the period. All told this shows a shrinkage 
of 1,395,000 bales which more than covers the month’s loss 
for the entire belt—1,360,000 bales. It is probably too late 
now for general rains, should they come to the western 
belt, to be of much, if any benefit, to the crop in the drouth 
areas, whereas if the dry, hot weather continues, crop 
prospects to the west of the Mississippi may shrink further. 


GOVERNMENT CROP COMPARATIVES 


This year Last year 
Acreage for harvest, ACTeB ..........c000. 29,720,000 28,652,000 
Condition of crop, Sept. lst ............. 59 1 64.5 


Indicated yield per ACTe .....cccccccsseoce 179.2 
Indicated crop, bales of 500 lbs. gross wt... 11,121,000 


a CROP BY STATES 


186.3 
10,638,000 


ales— This season Last season 
aa eg ee alee eae 29,000 30,000 
re, cis os kh wo oe ee ee oe 556,000 572,000 
ok a hie igs ack es 6 wk bo ee ae 705,000 744,000 
PE he inc seh 60 Chm eh & Rie 0s as ee cee 982,000 1,059,000 
Ts So i as nig ws S'S bee eee ba ee 30,000 31,000 
ET ahd nso ho kk wha cee Uakeea Rita nk 204,000 177,000 
I oo Kees 6 bike abet 66 aee hee eees oe 381,000 317,000 
tian Mtl oa il nt a Oe eel 1,093,000 1,059,000 
DE. 2%. 9 dé0 «6s Sac seats Gale bias < 1,601,000 1,259,000 
a i i iti ce eh nia oT Ga a os cattle 656,000 556,000 
in” RE ET SN ae Sony meas Sees, Seat Bae 3,036,000 2,956,000 
A s,s aa» oes beh ue ee we beet 239,000 567,000 
a Ni ae a iad al ae ce a 917,000 853,000 
EL Ee ee ae eS ee ae ee 100,000 75,000 
ES tn ke, pee ewe ge oie ora eae es 154,000 135,000 
ed 427 000 239,000 
RE ne Ae oe ae ee 11,000 9,000 
ee . 6 ces bau baw eee eee eae en 11,121,000 10,638,000 

In the central belt the crop deteriorated to some ex: 


tent. 

Drouth damage to the crop was said to have been most 
serious in Oklahoma and northwest Texas “where many 
fields are almost a complete failure”. The hot, dry weather 
“caused excessive shedding of squares and young bolls and 
also prevented the full development of the bolls remaining 
on the plants”. 

The crop, in states from Alabama east, was said to have 
improved during August, but the final outturn of much of 
that section, it is said, was dependent on the date of the 
first frost. 

Damage by weevils was reported “relatively light be. 
cause of weather conditions,” with the exception of South 
Texas, where the pests were reported “very numerous” 
with “quite heavy losses in many localities’’. 


SEASON’S INDICATED WORLD’S SUPPLY OF AMERICAN 
LINT COTTON 





Bales— This s-acon Last season 
World’s carry-over, August ist, Plauche... 6,732,000 8,728,000 
Crop, government forecast ............... 11,121 000 10,638,000 
Meets SREONE GHED ccc cc cc ccccccsccve 17,853,000 19,366,000 


Last season the world consumed 12,405,000 bales of 
American, or 1,284,000 bales more than this season’s crop 
promises to be, at an average price for Middling in the 
South of about 11.38 cents per pound. Because of the in- 
dicated smaller supply of American this season, the average 
price of Middling in the South today is 12.17. 

Of the season’s indicated supply of American, 3,217,000 
bales is reported held by the government, which will not 
be released under about 13% cents if carrying charges are 
counted, and the government is quoted as having said to 
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cffect that it will not offer this cotton under the price in 
stands on the books until at least January 1st. 

In the South, since the release of the September 8th 
government crop forecast, there have been large sales of 
spots daily at the ports and in the interior, the volume of 
sales exceeding those of this time last season by a big 
margin. The urgent inquiry is likely to continue, as the 
impression in some quarters is that the world’s consump- 
tion of American this season may be as large or larger than 
last season’s 12,405,000 bales, whereas, as of September Ist, 
the prospect was for a crop of only 11,121,000 bales. 


TOTAL AVERAGE ey IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 


Year— 1935 1934 1933 Normal 
PE She a Od. 8 fal 149 1.54 1.27 2.95 2.31 
ee. OS ee ee Eve & 0 ae a 23.13 30.02 20.84 23.52 24.58 


CENSUS DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION REPORT 
United States— Bales— T Season Last season 


Consumption of lint, August ............. 574,289 408,325 
Memes BOOCMS, AUMUSS SIS .. ww cc cccccccces 752,219 648.533 
Stocks in public storage and warehouse, 

OS RR rer ee 4,336,724 5,895,412 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

th Mn Me. .. «ceed ese seeeee ne 5,088,943 6,543,945 
Active spindles during August ........... 23,433,658 22,046,186 
Active spindles during July ............. 23.249,572 22,311,970 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

ee ae pa hs be eee 6H 08:0 480,546 342,899 
In New England States, August .......... 76,044 52,528 
ee Be WE CUED wb oo eh cee ce ee ta eecen 17,699 12,898 

BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR AUGUST 
Year— 1936 1935 1934 

Exports of yarn, pounds.... 12,000,000 12,0°0,000 10,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards .... 159000,000 161,000,000 169,000,000 


As yet there continues an active demand for cotton 
goods, sales the past week having been very large, much 
in excess of production, with prices sharply high, due tc 
the indicated smaller crop. Spinners are reported to have 
enough business in hand to keep machinery employed for 
some months to come. The better prices for grain, provi- 
sions and cotton, act as a stimulant to the market. With 
employment increasing, in some instances at higher wages, 
and heavy industry holding its own, with a promise of 
becoming increasingly active eventually, prospects are for 
a further improvement in general business. 

Little is known as yet as to the outlook for foreign cot- 
ton crops, although it is possible, if not probable that the 
acreage will be increased, and that efforts will be made 
to produce larger crops, weather permitting. Pending re- 
ceipt of further advices. the following data, pertaining to 
last season, may be found of interest: 





Bales— This season Last season 
World’s carry-over, August list, estimated. 5,471,000 4,913,000 
I OPT TERETE Cee TET Tee (?) 15,297,000 
Indicated supply of foreign cotton ........ (?) 20,210,000 
World’s consumption, foreign growths...... (7?) 14,739,000 
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Three-fourths of the mistakes a man makes are 
made because he does not really know the things he 
thinks he knows.—J. B. 

i 


Making no effort, by study, research, experiment, 
to become better equipped to meet conditions tomor- 
row and the day after is not good business. 

a QO 


When you are right you can afford to keep your 
temper; when you are wrong you can’t afford to 
lose it. 

a 

What some men call stumbling blocks others call 
stepping stones. It is largely a matter of attitude 
whether they trip or elevate a man. 

—— 

The failures of life sit around and complain; the 
gods haven’t treated them white; they’ve lost their 
umbrellas whenever it rains, and they haven’t their 
lanterns at night; men tire of failures who fill with 
their sighs the air of their neighborhoods; there’s 
a man who is greeted with love-lighted eyes—he’s the 
man who delivers the goods. 
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IN CARDED KNITTING AND WEAVING YARN MILLS 


Ly > MILLION 
Eee TIVE SPINDLE. $ 












HE vital advantages of Armstrong's 

Seamless Cork Cots in spinning all kinds 
of yarn and any range of numbers have been 
proved ... not by claims, but by facts... 
facts attested to by the total spindlage now 
equipped with this covering in the different 
classifications of the industry. 












A typical instance is carded knitting and 
weaving yarn mills. In this one branch alone, 
415,370 active spindles are running on Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 









These cots cost no more than other types of 
roll covering, yet they bring you important 
savings in longer life, fewer roll changes, and 
stronger, more uniform yarn. Mill owners 
have figured out that Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots save them 50 per cent and more 
in roll covering costs. 












Get the facts about cork in mills spinning 
your type of yarn! Learn how the new Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Cork Cot brings you 
even greater benefits. See your Armstrong 
representative. Or write direct to Arm- 


strong Cork Products Co., Textile 
Division, 923 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. (A) 








FOR S PINNI CARDROOM ROLCULt S 


ARMSTRONG 'S 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1869 
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Wuat tHE SouTHERN Mitts Are Doine 
T HE EMporiIA TEXTILE Mitts, INnc., North Emporia, Va., 





have been re-organized and have taken over the Meher- 
rin Mills. Orders have been given for new equipment. The 
mill will specialize in high class drapery and upholstery 
fabrics and will produce goods on both the jacquard and 
dobby looms. Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 40 Worth 
Street, New York City, will handle the sales for this mill. 
The new organization, which is capitalized at $100,000, has 
C. H. Gingher as president-secretary, R. W. Jordan, vice- 
president, and R. W. Little, treasurer. Bruno Majer, man- 
ager of Meherrin Mills, is the assistant manager. 


The Shawmut Mill of the West Point Manufacturing 
Company, West Point, Ga., has awarded a contract to Bat- 
son-Cook Company, West Point, for the erection of a new 
laboratory building to be located at Shawmut, Ala., the lo- 
cation of the present central laboratory. The new build- 
ing is to be 60x40 feet and is to have a basement; it will be 
furnished with new conditioning and laboratory equipment. 
The laboratory will be used for analyzing and testing the 
products of the various divisions of the West Point Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Dwight Manufacturing Company, Alabama City, Ala., 
have let contract to Batson-Cook Company, West Point, 
Ga., for a building 93x300 feet to be used as a slasher 
room. This addition will enable the company to utilize 
more of the main building for other machinery. 


Local interests in Lakeland, Fla., are raising money to 
locate a knitting mill in that city. 


Sibley Manufacturing Company and Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company, Augusta, Ga., will be consolidated un- 
der the name of Sibley Enterprise Company. 


A new building is being constructed at Fitzgerald, Ga., 
that will house a silk hosiery mill. 


Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., are installing 108 
Model X Draper looms to replace older equipment. 


Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., a division of B. F. Good- 
rich Company, is to construct 75 or 100 additional houses 
for employees besides the 135x230-foot, three-story mill ad- 
dition. 


Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C., have added 
40 new looms to their equipment. 


It is reported that the Southern Webbing Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., will install additional machinery. 


Sterling Knitting Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C., has been 
organized with authorized capital of $100,000 by F. Menzies 
and Donald S. Menzie to operate a hosiery and underwear 
mill. 


Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., 
has installed a slasher exhaust system on the slasher units 
in No. 1 mill. 


Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese, N. C., have installed 
20 ES color-in-color wrap machines and 20 HH machines. 


Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has awarded a 
contract to Daniel Construction Company, Anderson, S. C., 
for an addition to the cloth room that will cost about 
$70,000. They also have increased their Sanforizing equip- 
ment to three units. 


Startex Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., are planning an in- 
stallation of new machinery in the print cloth division. 
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Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products, Inc., have in- 
stalled long-draft spinning and additional knitting machin- 
ery and dyeing equipment costing about $65,000. 


American Finishing Company, Memphis, Tenn., is to in- 
stall a tandem Super-Sanforizing range manufactured by 
The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Pannill Knitting Company, Martinsville, Va., is erecting 
an addition to the plant which will increase production in 
the knitted wear department 30 per cent. 


A charter has been granted the Oscar Nebel Company, 
Inec., with a maximum capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
and deal in hosiery and knit goods. 


Carolina Hosiery Mills, Elizabeth City, N. C., have in- 
stalled machinery in a brick building and are manufac- 
turing army socks. 


Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills have erected two tennis 
courts, outdoor basketball court, and volleyball court to 
enlarge their recreation grounds. 


Robbins Knitting Company, High Point, N. C., has let a 
contract to the Spruce Pine (N. C.) Holding Corporation 
for the erection of three new buildings in Spruce Pine where 
the machinery will be moved for operations. 


Summit (Miss.) Textile Company is planning to build 
a new boiler plant and dye-house, and an installation of 
heating and sprinkler system. Work will begin soon. 


Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills have installed a vacuum 
lint and dust collector for its 180-spindle automatic spooler. 
The collector was manufactured by The Textile Shop, Spar- 
tanburg. 


Bonham (Tex.) Cotton Mills are planning to replace all 
their old warp spindles with new modern long-draft warp 
spinning frames and to revamp the preparatory machinery. 
New cards and drawing frames will also be added. 


Hampton Spinning Mill, Clover, S. C., are installing 
10,000 new spindles. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills have installed three ad- 
ditional high-speed full-fashioned hosiery machines. 


Hoover Hosiery Company, Concord, N. C., is doubling 
the size of its plant. Machinery is already being installed. 


Adams-Millis Corporation, High Point, N. C., has in- 
stalled an “H-W” conditioner for twist setting. 


Roseglen Knitting Mills, Sumter, S. C., is installing 40 
new-type knitting machines. 


ee 
vw 


A well directed thought will propel an enterprise 
farther than the push of a whole army. 
——@) -- 
The man who’s afraid to do too much for people 
he does business with, needn’t be afraid of having too 
much business to do. 





— 
The fellow who doesn’t advertise may know his 


own business—but nobody else does. 
HD 


Success consists not so much in sitting up nights 
as in being awake in the day-time. 
a Ss 
It is not a sign of weakness when you draw lav- 
ishly upon knowledge superior to your own. 
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SACO-LOWELL BLENDING 





RESERVES HAVE BEEN IN. 
wv STALLED IN AMERICAN 

{4 MILLS SINCE MARCH 1935 
¢ 
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“Here ‘4 positive evidence that the 


COTTON TEATILE INDUSTRY 
‘4 progressive 


The fact that over 604 Saco-Lowell Blending Reserves have 
been installed in American Mills since March 1935 provides elo- 
quent proof that the Textile Industry is open-minded toward 
new equipment; that it is alert to meritorious advances in 
methods, and quick to adopt them, when they improve goods 


or lower costs — or both. 


The increasing number of mills using the New Saco-Lowell 
developments, such as the Blending Reserves. Controlled Draft 
Drawing and Roving, the Saco-Lowell Roth Better Draft Spin- 
ning, indicates that present-day management has faith and 
optimism in the future of the industry. These executives 
know that **Modernize to Economize™ is no idle phrase but a 
real and tangible policy for guarding the future of the proper- 


ties entrusted to them. 








MODERNIZE to Economize 


eth ~«oACO-LOWELL SHOPS 














147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New TEexTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


Koroseal Textile 
Roll Coverings 

One of the newest applications for 
Koroseal, a synthetic rubber-like ma- 
terial recently developed in the labora- 
tories of The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is that of a textile roll 
covering for spinning and _ roving 
frames. The company has just issued 
to Corron the following information 
concerning it: 

Natural rubber in its various com- 
pounded tried as a 
textile roll covering and to 
date nothing has been found that even 
approaches a_ satisfactory 
product. Therefore, Koroseal should 
be remembered as a synthetic rubber- 
and not as’ synthetic 
rubber nor does 


been 
material 


forms has 


remotely 


like material 
rubber, for it is not 
it contain rubber. 


Characteristics of Koroseal 


Koroseal is a coined word and re- 
fers to a variety of compounds ranging 
in hardness from an extremely soft 
and elastic material to one of bone 
hardness. Being thermoplastic, it 
lends itself to processing on standard 
rubber machinery, hence it may be 
molded, extruded or calendered. Koro- 
seal can be processed to yield tensile 
strength up to 7,500 pounds per square 
inch, 

The material in its uncompounded 
form is translucent and the natural 
color varies from pale amber to dark 
brown. However, color has no bearing 
or effect on its other physical proper- 
ties. 

Koroseal can safely be termed non- 
inflammable as it will burn only when 
held in direct contact with flame. It 
is one of the most highly water repel- 
ient, flexible materials known; does 
not swell in oil, and is a good electri- 
cal insulating material. 


Durability 


As long as temperatures are kept at 
reasonably low limits, Koroseal offers 
splendid resistance to abrasion. Seal- 
ing members on reciproeating pistons 
showed no leakage after 17,000,000 
four-inch strokes. After continuous 
exposure to Akron weather for over 
two years samples are still flexible and 
show no surface ¢racking or checking. 
Continuous exposure to ozone, ultra- 
violet light and dry chlorine show no 
effect. 

In flexing tests duplicating the ac- 
tive service for which Koroseal and 


rubber units were designed, the rubber 
failed after 300,000 flexures, whereas 


Koroseal was taken out of test while 
still serviceable after 3,000,000 | flex- 
ures, 

Elasticity 


Elasticity of Koroseal may be varied 
over a wide range and measured in 
terms of its elongation. For textile 
roll coverings, Koroseal having a ten- 
sile strength of 2,200 pounds per 
square inch at 70 degrees F. has been 
selected. 


Koroseal Roll Coverings 


The first test installation of Koro- 
seal roll coverings was made Decem- 
ber 26, 1935, on the cots of a spinning 





Koroseal on spinning roll . . 


frame. These cots have been in use 
120 hours per week since that date 
and recent examination showed their 
drafting surface to be as good as the 
day they were installed. 

Today Koroseal are running 
satisfactorily on a few test frames in 
many textile mills manufacturing dif- 


cots 


ferent kinds of thread. Preliminary 
tests on spinning and roving frames, 


using Koroseal cots, have shown equal 
or greater tensile strength in the fin- 
ished | superiority regarding re- 
sistamce to wear or grooving; little or 
no lick-up of fibers; no chemical de- 
terioration on standing; ease of assem- 
bly or installation on arbors. Grind- 
ing and preparation of the Koroseal 
cots’ surface is extremely simple and 
requires very little equipment. 
——_--@}- — 
Table for Dyers 
by Ciba 

Ciba Company, Inc., Box 25, Station 
C, New York City, has printed a table 
for master dyers that gives decimal 
percentages expressed in ounces and 
grains per 100 pounds. Fractional 
ounces tables are also given in grains. 
The table is in such a form that it 
may be hung on the wall in the dyer’s 
laboratory where he may have ready 
access to it. 


varn, 


Truck with Scales 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, 4530 Tacony St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have placed on the market 
a hand lift truck equipped with a 
scale; it is said that the load may be 





Truck equipped with scales . . 


weighed in less than a minute. The 
lift truck is rolled under the load, the 
handle is pulled down, and a single 
stroke raises the load from the floor 
and it is readily weighed. Hydraulic 
release check, balanced handle, roller 
latch and ball bearing wheels are some 
of the features provided in this truck. 
- ——-@}---— 
Bulletin by Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has made avai)- 
able a new 36-page steam turbine bul- 
letin, No. 1179, covering in detail all of 
the company’s condensing automatie 
extraction turbine frames for the ca- 
pacity range of 500 kw through 5000 
kw. Installation photographs and sec- 
tional views are shown for each stand- 
ard frame. Of special interest is the 
new high steam temperature turbine 
frame CB-3632 that covers a capacity 
range of 2500 kw through 5000 kw in 
which the oil piping and steam piping 
are located on opposite of the 
turbine to guard against oil fires. An- 
other section of the bulletin is devoted 
to Allis-Chalmers turbo-alternator con- 
struction. 


sides 


——_—-@}—-— 
Folder on Softening Water 
Creative Chemical Company, 4618 


Friendship Ave., Bloomfield P. O. Sta- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., have released a 
folder descriptive of their Zeolene Wa- 
tertone, a product which softens water 
for laundry and other industrial pur- 
poses. It is said to supply a constant 
volume of zero water regardless of how 
hard the water supply may be, and at 
the same time neutralizes acid 
taminations, keeping the pH or hydro- 
gen ion activity at neutral in the pH 
scale. Zeolene Watertone is a combina- 
tion of softening and neutralizing chem- 


con- 
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The New 


“Twist-SETTER- 


Patented 


SUCCESSFULLY USED THE LAST 
THREE YEARS BY SCORES OF MILLS 





HE highest efficiency in yarn conditioning is attained in the new 

“TWIST SETTER”, a machine that sets the twist in yarn, at the same 
time adding a permanent moisture regain, for a total cost of twenty cents 
per thousand pounds of yarn. 


Records of three years prove a substantial increase in weaving produc- 
tion; a sharp decline in seconds with the elimination of kinky filling. 


Outstanding exclusive features of “TWIST SETTER”:- 

(1) Production three to five times as great as other condi- 
tioning machines on market. 

(2) Simplicity of design assures efficient, continuous, trouble- 
proof operation. 

(3) Self contained, easily movable, requiring the small floor 
space of 3 by 9 feet. 

(4) Lowest cost operation. 

(5) Saves on initial as well as future costs. 


We wish to announce to our many friends that we have purchased all rights to 
the “TWIST-SETTER” and will handle it in connection with our well-known 
SEYCO twist setting PENETRAN’ 8S. 


Write today for fuii details and price. 


SEYDEL- WOOLLEY CO. 


748 RICE ST., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARP SIZING PENETRANTS 





FINISHING MATERIALS SHUTTLE DRESSING 
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icals for water. It is adapted to treat 
water directly in the water lines, feed 
lines, and suction lines of feed pumps. 


_ = = 
New Type Floor Mat 


The Buxbaum Company. Akron, O., 
have designed a new type floor mat 
that provides a non-slip resilient sur- 
face under foot which is said to elim- 





New floor mat 


inate the hard floor fatigue and slip- 
ping hazards in buildings. It is made 
of cotton cord links impregnated with 
rubber and woven on rust-proof spring 
steel wire. The mat is made available 
in standard stock sizes and to order in 
special sizes and shapes of any width 
or length. 


-—- @-—- -- 


New Bobbin Box Hoist for 
Bobbin Strippers by Terreil 

The Terrell Machine Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., have announced a device 
for hoisting the box of bobbins to be 
stripped upon the apron of the bobbin 
stripping machine. It may be useil 
with new or old machines. This device 
was designed to prevent the operator 
of the stripper from having to lift the 
box by hand, thus causing a saving in 
time. It is said that less than two 
minutes is required to raise, dump and 
lower the filling box. The hoist is 
equipped with automatic stops at each 
end of its travel. Starting levers are 
provided on each side of the hoist, and 
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are conveniently located for the ma- 
chine operator or the bobbin boy when 
he pushes the box onto the skip plat- 
form. It is supplied with a motor 
drive only and cannot be hand operat- 
ed. These hoists are explained and 
illustrated in the July issue of Termaco 
Times, the house organ of The Terrell 
Machine Company. 
—— -¢}- —— 

New Lighting Unit by G.E. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J., have introduced 
a new combination lighting unit with 
a number of improvements that utilize 














Combination lighting unit . . . 


the combining of the mercury vapor 
light and the incandescent light. The 
daylight effect is said to be obtained 
because the balance is secured by add- 
ing light without the loss of efficiency 
which takes place when blue-glass bulbs 
or filters are used. An outstanding 
feature of the new lamp from the 
sight-saving standpoint is its large 
light-source area and low intrinsic 
brightness. A correctly spaced layout 
of these lamps is said to provide prac- 
tically shadowless lighting, maintaining 
the desired illumination level uniform- 
ly throughout the working area with- 
out excessive illumination at any point. 
The operating efficiency also has been 
improved. The new unit is particular- 
ly appiicable to the textile and print- 
ing plant work. 
~--—Q--— 

Air Conditioning Booklet by Friez 

Julien P. Friez & Sons, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., manufacturers of standard 
meteorological and hydrometric instru- 
ments, have published an interestingiy 
illustrated booklet showing the wide 
application of temperature, humidity, 


Bobbin box hoist 
for bobbin strip- 
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and effective temperature controlling, 
indicating, and recording instruments 
as applied to the varied fields of air 
conditioning. The views in the booklet 
Show the various phases of air condi- 
tioning installations. 
— 
New Line of Anti-Friction 
Bearing Casters by Bond 

Bond Foundry and Machine Coim- 
pany, Manheim, Pa., have placed on the 
market a new line of anti-friction bear- 
ing truck casters. They report that 
Hyatt roller bearings are standard 
equipment in these new units. For sev- 
eral years Bond manufactured their 
own bearings for truck caster service 
and with a greatly increased demand 
for their casters, it was deemed ad- 
visable to discontinue this unit of their 
bearing department and devote the 
much needed space and man power to 
the building of casters exclusively. 


—--—@--- — 
Odd Folder by Stehedco 


An interesting and unique folder 
(miniature catalog) entitled “Inter- 
esting Items About Loom Harness 
Equipment—Clipped from the Leading 
Trade Journals” has been issued by 
the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, general offices and main plant, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It consists of 26 
pages of illustrations and text with 
ordinary paste board cover, tied with 
old cord. It is filled with interesting 
material for the loom operator and the 
mill superintendent. 


~eeme > ome 


Report on ‘Waste Treatment 


and Recovery” 
The Textile Foundation, Ine., has 


made available a report on “Textile 
Waste Treatment and Recovery.” The 
material presented in this 118-page 
booklet was collected during a_ thor- 
ough survey of the field of liquid tex- 
tile waste disposal. The survey in- 
cluded an extended search of domestic 
and foreign literature and study of 
numerous unpublished research re- 
ports, consultation with the leading 
chemists and engineers experienced in 
the field, and examination of many 
plants now treating textile wastes, All 
up to date information concerning tex- 
tile waste disposal is summarized in 
the report submitted to the Textile 
Foundation. 

The report, though technical in na- 
ture, is written in the layman’s lan- 
guage. It should be useful to manu- 
facturer, chemist, engineer, and stu- 
dent interested in problems of waste 
disposal. Particular care has been tak- 
en to provide basic information con- 
cerning both textile manufacturing and 
sanitary engineering. This has been 
done in order that the report will be 
useful to both the engineering group 
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NO LAPPING UP 


WITHAYVE//SPINNA CALF 


Headaches over lapping up on your spinning rolls vanish when you cover the rolls with “Lively” 
Spinna Calf. This is of extra importance to you if you use long-draft spinning. 


B NO MONDAY MORNING BLUES—the lasting, natural resiliency of Spinna 
Bibs, 
Breen} 


cots, makes them smooth again wken you open up after week-end shut- 
SANFORIZED downs. 
SHRUNK 


The Bibb Manufacturing LESS END BREAKAGE— ‘Lively’ Spinna’s good cushion lasts up to |8 


Company, one of Ameri- 


ca’s largest cotton svin- months or more in front line positions. 
ners, specify spinna Ca/f 
for spinning their high 


grade ne Divie Rotantd NO TROUBLE ‘WITH ORDINARY HARD ENDS—the durable calfskin 


Cot Company, favorably 


known for their smooth — grain stands up under this punishment. 


laps on Spinna Calf. 

















Use calf because it’s “‘lively’”’ & » Choose Spinna because it’s Lawrence 
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SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE LEATHERS 


BOSTON, MASS. PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


2457 
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and the textile group who co-operate in 
solving pollution problems. 

Among the subjects dealt with in the 
report are: stream pollution and re- 
quirements for purified effluents; tex- 
tile processes and the nature of the 
wastes produced; reduction of liquid 
wastes within the mill and the recov- 
ery of by-products; the methods used 
for treating textile wastes and the ap- 
plication of these methods for the 
treatment of certain specific wastes; 
the treatment of textile wastes in com- 
bination with municipal sewage; de- 
scriptions and diagrams of plants treat- 
ing straight industrial wastes, and 
wastes in combination with sewage; 
and finally the need for research in 
the field of textile waste disposal, with 
suggested problems. For the use of 
those who wish to go into more detau 
concerning certain phases of the prob- 
lem, a classified bibliography of 340 
references is included. A number of 
copies for complimentary distribution 
to those especially interested in prob- 
lems of textile waste disposal are avail- 
able. Requests should be addressed to 
the Textile Foundation, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The report was prepared by John 
Cc. Geyer and William A. Perry with 
the co-operation of the University of 
North Carolina, and in counsel with 
Dr. H. G. Baity, dean of engineering, 
and the advisory committee on textile 
waste treatment. 

-—_—_@__ — 
Folder on Electrometer 

Wilkens-Anderson Company, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers 
of scientific and industria] laboratory 
supplies and chemicals, have released 
a folder descriptive of their Coleman 
pH electrometers that are used for pos- 
itive control of plant processes. These 
electrometers are popularly used in 
testing for bleaching, dyeing, degum- 
ming, souring, mercerizing, or silk 
throwing and dye making. It is said 
that the Coleman is self-contained and 
requires no accessory equipment. 


-—- ---—— 


Columbia Alkali Enters 


Liquid Chlorine Field 
Columbia Alkali Corporation, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, has 
added to its line of products, that of 
liquid chlorine and electrolytic caustic 
soda in response to demands from its 
customers. A new plant, modern to the 
last detail, has been finished and ship- 
ments are being made in single and 
multiple tank cars, and in 100- and 150- 
pound cylinders. .A standard type elec- 
trolytic cell is used in the new plant. 
It is said that the importance of liquid 
chlorine is increasing instead of di- 
minishing as it is indispensable to a 
wide variety of industries. The Colum- 
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bia Alkali Corporation has long been a 
leading factor in the production of soda 
ash, caustic soda, and by-products. 
Branch sales offices are maintained at 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and at 
the plant, Barberton, O. 
- -—_@}— -— 
New Industrial Lamp for 
Localized Lighting 
The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpora- 
tion, Fostoria, O., has announced a new 
Uni-focal lamp that is said to produce 
greater accuracy and fewer rejects at 
lower costs. It has a scientifically de- 


5. a 


Unit for localized lighting 


signed reflector of spun alzak alumin- 
um which reflects the light rays into 
a converging beam and which brings 
the light to a focus about 15 inches 
ahead of the reflector. A uniform and 
intensified illumination is claimed over 
a restricted area but glare is eliminat- 
ed by the effective shielding of the 
bright light source. The light is di- 
rected by the supporting arm with a 
wearproof ball and socket joint that 
permits focusing of the light on work- 
ing surfaces from any angle of direc- 
tion. 
— 

Book by Flexrock Company 

Flexrock Company, 800 N. Delaware 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., have published 
a 40-page book entitled Handbook of 
Building Maintenance that contains 
about 55 illustrations, photographs and 
drawings, of various types of work 
coming under the supervision of the 
plant engineer. Primarily it is a tech- 
nical book for the assistance of the 
trained engineer but it is written in 
such language that the average indi- 
vidual may readily understand it. 

—_$_@}- 

New Bulletin for Leesona 

Universal Winding Company, Boston, 
Mass., have made available Bulletin No. 
101 bringing to light new features and 
attachments of their regular No. 90 ma- 
chine that has been on the market for 
some time. The No. 90 machine is used 
to transfer yarn from cones, tubes, 
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twister bobbins, dyeing packages, 
skeins, spools and other forms suitable 
for the loom. Some of the attachments 
described are the bunch builder, pin 
cop attachment, winding attachments 
and various supply attachments for 
running all kinds of work. The bulle- 
tin is suitably illustrated throughout. 
—_—_}—— — 


New, Complete Books on 
te e e* e . 
Processing and Finishing 
Cottons" 

“Processing and Finishing Cottons”. 

is the title of a comprehensive tw»- 
volume book just completed by James 
F’, Monaghan, 33 Cedarwood Ave., Wa.- 
tham, Mass. It is a thorough discus- 
Sion of its subject which should fill a 
long-felt need in literature on this sub- 
ject. It is a basic and extended trea- 
tise on bleaching, dyeing, starching, 
drying, mercerizing, printing and fin- 
ishing of cotton goods which supplies 
for the first time in one convenient 
Set of books a detailed and practical, 
up-to-date discussion of the many phas- 
es of these divisions of cotton goods 
finishing. It is designed to give an 
insight into problems daily confronting 
finishers of piece goods, the reasons 
why the faults occur, and their effects 
on finishing uniformity, and how the 
defects may be corrected. An excel- 
lent description, with explanatory il- 
lustrations, of each of the processes 
treated is given. The following outline 
of its contents will indicate its broad 
scope: 
; CONTENTS : Introduction, S'gnificance and 
Scope of Finishing, Grey Goods, Construe- 
tion and Faults, Injury to Cotton Fibre and 
Devil Marking, Materials to be Processed. 
Components and Chemicals in Processing, 
Theory of Bleaching, Bleaching Methods, 
Purification of Linters, Nitration of Cellu- 
lose, Bleaching Machinery, Theory of Dye- 
ing. Dyeing of Fabrics, Dyeing Machinery, 
Starching of Piece Goods, Water Mangling 
and Starching, Mercerization. 

Drying and Drying Machinery, Methods 
and Machinery of Printing, Finishing Proc- 
esses, Straightening of Filling, Lustering. 
Chasing, Hydraulic Mangling, Beetling, 
Damping, Conditioning, Schreiner Calender 
Operation, Embossing, Engraving, Tenter- 


ng, Making of Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Making-Up. 

Processes for Finishing Sheeting, Linen 
Finishes, Shirtings, Towels, Damask, Shoe 
Goods, Bag Cloths, Batiste, Broadcloths, 
Cambrics, Coutils, Cretonnes, Crinolines, 
Chintz, Diapers, Drills, Ducks, Twills, Flan- 
nels, Interlinings, Jeans, Lawns, Nainsooks, 
Pillow Tubing, Poplins, Reps, Sateens, Sign 
Cloth. Voiles, Print Cloths, Spun Glass Fin- 
ish, Book Cloths, Photo and Label Vellums, 
Tag Cloth, Vellums. Blue Print Cloths, Hol- 
land Shades, Of] Opaque Shades, Beetling 
of Shade Cloths, Painting. 

Personnel in Management, Labor Con.- 
trol, Banking and Expansion, Facilities for 
Plant Operation, Water Supply and Filtra- 
tion, Power. 


The author is a consulting textile 
finishing engineer, and a Colonel of 
Ordnance in the U. S. Army. The vol- 
umes contain 62 chapters, 1008 pages, 
129 illustrations, and 152 finishing for- 
mulae and recipes. The price of the 
two-volumé set is $12.00 delivered. Cop- 
ies may be secured from the author at 
the address given. 
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TIMELY NEWS 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT ... . 


John P. Maguire & Company, 
Factors, Occupy New Offices 


John P. Maguire & Company, tex- 
tile factors, have moved into the new, 
permanent offices fitted out for them 
on the ground floor of the New York 
Life Insurance Company Building, at 
the northwest corner of 26th Street 
and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
The offices are equipped with every 
modern device for the prompt handling 
of the company’s business and for the 
comfort and convenience of its em- 
ployees, 

—-_--@- —- 


Dodge Corporation Has 
"Power Round-Up" Schedule 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
engineers and manufacturers, Misha- 
waka, Indiana, have announced a 
“Power Round-Up” show that will tour 
the country in the East and South. 
This is to be an educational tour. On 
November 6, the round-up will show at 
the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., 
November 9, Columbia, S. C., Novem- 
ber 138, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, 
Gia., November 17, Read House, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., November 20, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., November 25 
and 24, Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and on December 1 
and 2, at the Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

—_—__@}—— 
Power Transmission Council 


Moves Headquarters 


The headquarters office of the Power 
Transmission Council and Mechanical 
Power Engineering Associates has been 
moved from 1 Atlantic St., Stamford, 
Conn., to 75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
D. M. -Rae is secretary of the council. 


~--—-@Q—- — 
Speizman, Inc., Establishes 
Branch Warehouse in Charlotte 

David Speizman, Inc., Ashley, Pa., 
dealers in textile mill machinery and 
equipment, have established a branch 
warehouse at 120 South Poplar St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Morris Speizman is 
in charge and a complete line of used 
machinery and mill supplies will be 
carried at all times. 

——__—_ 

Marler Joins Carolina Aniline 

T. J. Marler, Cleveland, Tenn., who 
formerly was connected with Manufac- 
turer’s Soap and Chemical Company 
of Tennessee, has joined the sales or- 
ganization of The Carolina Aniline & 
Extract Company, Inec., Charlotte, N. 
C. Mr. Marler’s territory is Tennes- 


see, Northern Georgia, and Alabama. 
Saentis, Inc., Moves Office 

Saentis, Inc., makers of embroidery 
machines and special weaving looms, 
Union City, N. J., have moved their 
offices and salesroom to 593 Summit 
Ave., Union City, N. J. This change 
was made in order to offer better and 
broader facilities to their customers. 

-_—@}-—- 

New Firm Formed 

A new firm, Patton & Bruce, 526 N. 
Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been formed to represent the boiler 
water conditioning and combustion 
control interests of Hagan Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., and its affiliates, 
Hall Laboratories, Inc., and The Buro- 
min Company. Members of the firm 
are Russell Patton and Warren C. 
Bruce. Also associated with the new 
firm will be W. Scott Wilkie, formerly 
with S. Thomas Engineering, St. Louis, 
Mo., who represented the Hagan Cor- 
poration for many years. The com- 
pany will render service to engineers 
and power plant owners in all mat- 
ters concerning boiler water condition- 
ing and the automatic control of com- 
bustion in connection with boilers and 
metallurgical furnaces. 

-—_—@——- 


Firm of Eshelman & Potter, Inc., 


Formed in Alabama 
A new firm known as Eshelman & 


Potter, Inc., has been formed in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to specialize in power 
plant equipment involving control ap- 
paratus, water conditioning, and pow- 
er plant specialties. The two associ- 
ates are Joseph W. Eshelman and J. 
T. Potter. Mr. Eshelman will also han- 
dle the combustion control equipment 
that is designed and manufactured by 
Hagan Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—_—_§_@—__— 


Medart Company Makes 


Changes in Personnel 
The Medart Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


manufacturing engineers of power 
transmission machinery, have an- 
nounced several changes in their or- 
ganization. George S. Denithorne has 
been made sales representative in the 
Philadelphia area with offices located 


at 1224 Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia. John M. Titzel, 412 
Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., has been named as sales repre- 
sentative in the Pittsburgh territory. 
James W. Anderson, Dallas, Tex., has 
been transferred to Chicago, Ill., where 
the company will open a district office 
Walter G. Kessling 


on September 1. 








has been transferred to Dallas, Tex.. 
to succeed Mr. Anderson. 
—~-_-@--—- - 


Lewis Sales Manager of Standard- 


Coosa-Thatcher Thread Dept. 
R. B. Lewis has been appointed 


salesmanager of the thread depart- 
ment of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, with offices at Phliadelphia, 
Pa., to fill the position vacated by 
George H. Greene who resigned to en- 
ter the thread brokerage business on 
his own account. Mr. Lewis has had 
many years’ experience in the thread 
business, both as a manufacturer and 
as a sales agent. 
— 

American Institute of Laundering 

Adopts Permanent Quarters 


The American Institute of Launder- 
ing has moved its offices permanently 
to the General Motors Building, 1775 
Broadway, New York City. The New 
York office was established temporari- 
ly several months ago to promote the 
Institute’s textile approval seal to 
manufacturers. The campaign met 
with such success that it was decided 
to arrange for permanent quarters 
there with John M. Marshall and C. J. 
Wagner continuing in charge. 

——_$—_@—-— 
William Hogenson, Jr., 


Represents Toncan Iron 
William Hogenson, Jr., has been 


named special representative on Ton- 
can Iron enameling stock of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation. His work 
will be in conjunction with that de- 
partment under the new product de- 
velopment division. Mr. Hogenson for- 
merly was connected with Chicago 
Vitreous Enamel Product Company. 
— wn 

D. & S. Engineering Company 

Sales Agents for Quissett Mills 


D. & S. Engineering Company, Char. 
lotte, N. C., have been appointed sales 
agents in the southern territory for 
the Quissett Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
They will handle the Quissett spun 
rayon, reverse thread twist yarns, and 
other yarns for the weaving and the 
knitting trade. 


—_—_—_@}—_— 
Fabrics of Lanital & Wool 


“Casein wool will probably have a 
field of application in fabrics in which 
it is incorporated with wool up tw 
about 50 to 60 per cent,” is the opin- 
ion expressed by H. C. Borghetty, 
chief chemist, The Aspinook Company, 
in a communication published in Te.r- 
tile Research for September. Based 
upon his analysis of fabrics made in 
part of this lanital, he emphasizes the 
possibility of casein wool becoming 
popular as a new fiber, or as a sub- 
stitute for a portion of the natural 
wool in woolen and worsted fabrics. 
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~~ A FULL TIME JOB 





Give All Your Dollars 





You may be missing profit possibilities 
if all your capital dollars are not hard at 
work. Commercial factoring releases, for 
productive and profitable uses, the 
capital tied up in your accounts receiv- 
able, and assumes the responsibility for 
your credit losses and collection ex- 
pense. Cash is made available imme- 
diately upon shipment of merchandise; 
yet you can allow your customers the 


usual trade dating. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis,Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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Annual Meeting of Institute 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
announced that the 1936 annual meet- 
ing of the Institute, marking the or- 
ganization’s completion of 10 years of 
service in behalf of the cotton indus- 
try, will be held in New York on Oc- 
tober 28. Details of the program, in- 
cluding the report of a committee on 
nomination of the 25 members of the 
board of directors to be elected at the 
meeting, are in course of preparation. 

Although the Institute’s anniversary 
will add significance to the meeting, 
problems confronting the industry—in- 
creasing imports of Japanese goods. 
dwindling export markets, the compe- 
tition of jute and substitute fibers or 
products and the continued mainte 
nance of the improved wage and hour 
standards now prevailing generally 
throughout the industry—all requiring 
determination of future policies—are 
counted on to attract one of the larg- 
est gatherings of cotton mill execu- 
tives in the history of the Institute. 

Present plans for the meeting, ac- 
cording to Dr. Murchison, contemplate 
the adoption, before adjournment, of 
a definite plan for vigorous action, co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various 
regional and state organizations as 
well as other groups to present an in- 
dustry front in dealing with industry- 
wide problems. Both morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions, which, aside from the 
president’s annual address and the 
election of directors, will be devoted 
exclusively to discussion and develop- 
ment of the proposed plan, are sched- 
uled on the tentative program.  Fol- 
lowing the election of its new mem 
bers, the board of directors will meet 
to elect vice-presidents of the Insti- 
tute to succeed Robert E. Henry, 
Greenville, S. C., and Frank I. Neild. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


—__—§_@—- - 


Meeting of Group Organizations 
to Be Held in New York, Oct. 27 


Presidents and secretaries of the 
Several regional, state, and group or- 
ganizations in the cotton textile indus- 
try will meet in New York, Tuesday, 
October 27, to effect closer liaison and 
co-ordination of effort in dealing with 
industry-wide problems, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Claudius T. Murchi- 
son, president, the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. 

The conference, it was pointed out 
by Dr. Murchison. brings together for 
the first time officially, the principal 
executives of the organization, and as- 
sumes added importance in view of the 
fact that it is scheduled for the day 
before the 10th annual meeting of the 
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Institute on October 28 which, it is ex- 
pected, will result in the development 
of an aggressive program for prctec- 
tion and advancement of the indus- 
try’s interests during the coming year. 

Through the conference it is hoped 
to achieve a complete understanding 
of the relationships of the various or- 
ganizations to each other and cinus 
build a plan of co-operation in its own 
sphere but will also insure the most 
effective mobilization of the industry’s 
full power, without conflict of purpose 
or duplication of effort, behind activi- 
ties of industry-wide interest. 


+ 


Carolina Yarn Association Meets 
October 29, 30, at Pinehurst 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Carolina Yarn Associn-. 
tion held Monday night, August 31, at 
the office of the president in Greens- 
boro, N. C., final plans were made for 
the annual meeting to be held this fall. 
This fall meeting takes the form of :: 
two-day golf tournament and party 
for all of the mill customers of the 
Association members. This year the 
tournament will be held at the Caro- 
lina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 29 and 30. 
Formerly the meeting has been held 
on Friday and Saturday, but it was 
decided to change so as not to con 
flict with the University of North 
Carolina and N. C. State college foot 
ball game that is to be held at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., on Saturday, October 31st. 

The tournament will consist of two 
rounds of golf, one each on courses 1] 
and 3, 3 having been planted this sum- 
mer with grass greens. As usual a 
number of prizes will be given and 
play will be on the usual handicap ba- 
sis. The tournament is in charge of 
Sam Diggle of Charlotte, N. C., who is 
vice-president of the Association and 
chairman of the tournament commit- 
tee. 

For those who do not play golf 
there will be a skeet shooting tourna- 
ment under the direction of Joe Mason 
of Greensboro, N. C., and prizes will 
also be awarded for the winners in 
this event, the awards being on the 
customary Lewis system. There will 
also be riding, tennis, putting, etc., to 
be engaged in by those who desire. 
Thursday night there will be a couple 
of hours of entertainment in the ball- 
room by a select group of entertain- 
ment specialists who will be brought 
down from New York for the occa- 
sion. These entertainers are being 
furnished by the Ferdinande Walker 
Entertainment Bureau who did an ex 
cellent job for the meeting last year. 

Friday night the annual banquet 
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will be held in the dining room with 
Joseph R. Morton, president of the 
Association, acting as toastmaster. 
During this banquet prominent guests 
will be introduced and prizes will be 
ewarded for both the golf and skeet 
shooting. Entertainment will be pro- 
vided all during the banquet and fol- 
lowing it another complete show will 
be staged in the ballroom. The enter- 
tainment will be under the direction 
of R. J. Mebane, Greensboro, N. C., 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

This year, due to the size to which 
the fall meeting has grown, the entire 
Inn has been taken over by the Asso- 
ciation and absolutely no registration 
will be accepted unless the names ap- 
pear on the regular invitation list of 
the Association. Invitations will be 
issued early in October by the commit- 
tee under the supervision of Fred 
Hallenbeck, High Point, N. C., chair- 
man, 

Officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee in charge of this year’s 
tournament and activities are as fol- 
lows: Joseph R. Morton, Tubize Cha- 
tillon Corporation, Greensboro, N. C.., 
president; Sam Diggle, Dixie Mercer- 
izing Company, Charlotte, N. C., vice- 
president ; Nettleton P. Murphy, Oscar 
Heineman Corporation, Greensboro, N. 
C., secretary; Henry Lineberger, Aber- 
foyle Manufacturing Company, Bel- 
mont, N. C., treasurer; Fred Hallen- 
beck, Scott & Williams, High Point, 
N. C., chairman invitation committee, 
Joseph H. Mason, Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, Greensboro, N. C., chair- 
man skeet shooting, R. J. Mebane, 
American Enka Corporation, Greens- 
boro, N. C., chairman entertainment 
committee; J. P. Rickman, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher, Greensboro, N. C., 
chairman prize committee; and R. D. 
Howerton, Smith-Drum Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., ex-officio member. 

Members of the Association are as 
follows: 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, Ala- 
mance Yarn Company, American Bemberg 
Company, American Enka Corporation, Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Company, R. O. An- 
derson Sales Company, Atwood Machine Com- 
pany, C. A. Auffmordt & Co., Barnhardt 
Brothers, Carolina Dyeing & Winding Com- 
pany, Cannon Mills, Celanese Corporation, 
Cetwick Silk Mills. Cosby & Thomas, Dixie 
Mercerizing Company, Dixie Throwing Com- 
pany, DuPont Rayon Company. Duplan Silk 
Company. Elmore Corporation, Fidelity Ma- 
chinery Company. Hemphill Company, E. C. 
Holt & Company. Ideal Mercerizing Com- 
pany, Industrial] Dyeing Corporation Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation, Johnson Mills Com- 
pany, Kaumagraph Company, Kahn & Feld- 
man, R. K. Laros Company. North American 
Rayon Corporation, Osear Heineman Corpo- 
ration, Paramount Textiles, Chas. B. Paulus, 
Seott & Williams, Sellers Manufacturing 
Company, Smith-Drum & Company, Saleimber 
& Villate. Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, A. M. 
Tenney & Associates. Textile Banking 
Company. Textiles. Inc.. Textile Machine 
Works, Torrington Needle Company, Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation. The Hampton Com- 
pany, U. S. Testing Company, Viscose Com- 
pany, Waddill Printing & Lithographing 
Company. D. F. Wallace, and William Whit- 
man & Company. 


7\st Year Blue Book 
Davison Publishing Company, 50 
Union Square, New York City, has re- 
leased the new Tist year Davison’s 
Tertile Blue Book which is merged 
with Dockham’s American Report and 
Directory. This book is the only coin- 
plete textile register of the United 
States and Canada. It is said that the 
new book has three times the usual 
number of corrections. Two editions 
are issued: the deluxe office size, with 
1,500 large pages, and the handy edi- 
tion that is printed on 1,400 thin pages. 
There is also a Salesman’s directory 

that is much smaller. 

a 2 


Plan Course in Textile 
Engineering in Spartanburg 
Dr. R. B. Burgess, president of the 
Textile Junior College, Spartanburg, 
S. C., announced that a course in tex- 


tile engineering would be added to the 
curricula for the 1936-37 session. This 
course is to be offered at night and 
will be open to anyone in the mills of 
the Spartanburg area. It is expected 
that some member of the faculty of 
Clemson’s textile school or some other 
textile college will conduct the study. 
Textile Junior College is a Methodist 
vocational school; it originally found- 
ed Model] Mills (later sold, now Pow- 
ell Knitting Mills) with students work- 
ing one week in the mill to make their 
expenses and to get practical experi- 
ence and one week of classroom theory. 
— 
Additional Obituary Items 
(See also page 122. 

M. D. Lone, secretary-treasurer of 
the Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
passed away about the middle of Aug- 
ust. He had been connected with the 
mills since 1910. 


CHARLES L. LAus, 71, sSuperintend- 
ent of the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Com- 
pany, Cohoes, N. Y., passed away the 
latter part of August. 





J. GEORGE RICK, JR., Superintendent 
of Kuersten & Rick Hosiery Mill, Red- 
ing, Pa., died during the month of Aug- 
ust at his home in Crestmont, Pa. 


W. ™M. McLoup, superintendent, 
Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Co., Cher- 
ryville, N. C., and the Abernathy-Hous- 
er Mill, Statesville, N. C., was fatally 
injured in an automobile accident on 
August 29. 


BRUCE GRIFFIN, southern sales rep- 
resentative of Industrial Rayon Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., passed away in 
Greenville, S. C., on September 9 of 
injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident on September 8. Mr. Griffin, 
one of the best known figures in south- 
ern yarn industry, had made headquar- 
ters in Charlotte, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


J. FLETCHER Lowe, who for the past 
13 years has been associated with J. 
E. Sirrine & Company, engineers, 
Greenville, S. C., as a textile engineer, 
has recently severed his connections 
with that company to become an exec- 
utive of The B.V.D. Corporation. He 
will be located at their factories at 527 
W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md.. 


Louis R. Myers, Little Rock, Ark.., 
has been elected president of the Mor- 
rilton (Ark.) Cotton Mills. FrRanK M 
SWIRLES, Chicago, I1l., was elected vice- 
president and CHARLES V. HoKE, Little 
Rock, was elected secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. 


WARREN R. WILLIAMS was elected 
president of the Sanford (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills to succeed Ropert P. Dicks 
who recently resigned. W. R. HaArt- 
NESS was elected vice-president and E. 
M. UNDERWOOD was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Witton Topp, who for several years 
has been manager of the Kendall Mills, 
Paw Creek, N. C., has been transferred 
to the same position of the Mollohon 
Mill, Newberry, S. C., a branch of the 
Kendall Company. W. P. JOHNSON, as- 
sistant manager of the Mollohon mill, 
succeeds Mr. Todd. 


J. H. CALLIcoTT has been made vice- 
president of the Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., succeeding K. E. 
THIERFELDER resigned. 


P. M. FELTHAM, JR., has been made 
superintendent of the Sunset Plant, 
California Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala., 
succeeding C. S. Boyce who returned 
to his position as master mechanic ut 
the plant. J. P. SHELTON is overseer 
of weaving and JAMES OATES is over- 
seer of carding and spinning. 


Ben H. CRawrorpD, Clemson textile 
graduate in the class of 1931, who has 
been with the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., since being graduat- 
ed, has accepted the position as head 
of the department of weaving and de- 
sign at the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala., succeeding W. E. 
TABRANT who returned to the Clemson 
Textile School as assistant professor 
of weaving. E. W. Camp is head of 
the department of textile engineering at 
Auburn. 


J. M. CHAMBLISS has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Woodstock 
Manufacturing Company, Anniston, 
Ala. He was formerly inspector of 
fancy weaving at the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


L. C. INGLETT has resigned as second 
hand in earding at the Stonewall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Chadwick Hos- 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


M. R. CRANFORD, Clemson textile 
graduate of 1933, has resigned as in- 
structor in textiles at Clemson Textile 
School to accept a position with Mus- 
cogee Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga, 


M. M. Turret, a graduate of the N. 
C. State College textile school, class 
of 1935, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of weaving at the Mooresville 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


THOMAS H. NELSON has resigned his 
position as a teacher in the textile de- 
partment of Clemson College to accept 
a position as technician with Penick «& 
Ford, Ltd., manufacturers of starch. 


J. S. HARDIN, a graduate in textiles 
at N. C. State College, class of 1935, 
who has leen an overseer with the Du 
Pont Rayon Company plant, Richmond, 
Va., has accepted a position in a rayon 
plant in Argentina. 


RALPH Davis, formerly second hand 
in weaving, Dunson Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at night, Opelika 
(Ala.) Mills. 


A. G. FisHer, Clemson textile gradu- 
ate of 1933, has resigned his position 
with Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. 
C., to accept a position with Rock Hill 
(S. €.) Printing and Finishing Com- 
pany. 


C. L. ZIMMERMAN has accepted a po- 
sition doing laboratory work with Ren- 
frew Bleachery, Travelers Rest, S. C. 


J. T. Bowes who has been second 
hand in carding at the Shawmut (Ala.) 
Mill, West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has become overseer carding at 
the Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


HOMER PAROMERY has been promoted 
to overseer weaving night at the Ala- 
bama Mills, Jasper, Ala. T. B. BARDEN, 
Cherry Mills, Florence, Ala., has been 
made overseer carding and spinning at 
night. 


J. W. Woop, general superintendent 
of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
has been promoted to assistant to the 
president. His duties will cover gen- 
eral supervision of manufacturing at 
the Gossett plants and the Chadwick- 
Hoskins plants, Charlotte, N. C. 


D. E. CARTER has been made overseer 
spinning second shift, Springs Cotton 
Mills, Plant No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, formerly with the 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Alex- 
ander City, Ala., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Carolina Cotton & Wool- 
en Mills, the manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Company, as superin- 
tendent of the Athena Mill and Puritan 
Mill, Roanoke, Va. 


J. L. RHINEHARDT, who formerly was 
overseer of spinning at the Appletoa 
Mills, Anderson, 8S. C., has been made 
superintendent of the Jennings Cotton 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 


C. J. ASHMORE, who several months 
ago became superintendent of the Sib- 
ley plant of the Sibley Enterprise 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., has resigned. His 
duties have been assured by D. R. 
SENN, general superintendent. 


J. W. HAMgEs has returned to his 
former position as superintendent of 
the Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. He suc- 
ceeds GEoRGE W. Murpuy, resigned. 


W. G. Brarr, graduate of New Bed- 
ford Textile School, who has had more 
than 20 years of service in the textile 
and allied industries, has accepted a 
position in the carding and spinning de- 
partment of the Clemson Textile School. 


Obituary 
ERNEST L. Morriy, 67, former agent 
of the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Biddeford, Me., passed away at 
his home in Hill Beach, Me., the early 
part of September. 


THEODORE C. HAZARD, who for many 
years was associated with the Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. 
Y., passed away on September 6. 


AUBREY R. Hoover, Sr., Owner and 
operator of the Hoover Hosiery Mills, 
Concord, N. C., succumbed to an at- 
tack of heart trouble the early part of 
September. 


(Additional Obituary Items 
on page 121) 
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S“D@ESS-UP” YOUR FRAMES 
_ JR BETTER BUSINESS AHEAD 


The time has come to clear your frames for SONOCO 
Under- Clearer Rolls. For once—in a blue-moon of textile 
replacements— you can combine economy with a distinctive 


























spot of color. 

SONOCO Under-Clearer Rolls are distinctive. Their 
blue color gives your frames a “dressed-up” look, and at the 
same time are more economical to use. This is logical, since 
only 25% of the original SONOCO Under-Clearers wear out 

the Recover Tube is the only replacement ever needed, 
and even that will run with 100% efficiency for 20,000 hours 
or more. 

Put a little color on your frames—with greater economy 
and efficiency. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








“We All Go Up and Down Together’ 


We All Go Up and Down Together. 

If you will give that statement concentrated 
thought you will realize that there is more to it than 
you thought when you first read it. 

In fact, the statement not only applies to the rela- 
tion between Capital and Labor but it applies very 
closely to the relation between manager and super- 
intendent, superintendent and overseer, overseer and 
assistant overseer, section man and operatives. 

I believe really one of the most important appli- 
cations of this thought is between the overseers 
themselves; that is, the overseer of carding, the over- 
seer of spinning and the overseer of weaving in the 
average cotton mill. I would add to this the over- 
seer of the cloth room and really with the same im- 
portance as the other overseers mentioned. 

For example, I once took charge of a mill and 
found out that the boss carder and the boss spinner 
were not on speaking terms. 

I called them into the office and explained that 
inasmuch as I had been with them only a few days 
there was no way for me to find out which one of 
them was most at fault in their grudge against each 
other. However, that my contention was although 
they were both at fault, one of them was more at 
fault than the other, and when I had been there long 
enough to find out which one was the most at fault, 
then I was going to have another meeting with them. 
Strange to say, that other meeting was never found 
necessary. 

It has been my experience that these three over- 
seers, the carder, spinner and weaver, show less co- 
operation—I mean honest-to-goodness co-operation— 
than any other group of men in the mill. The fact 
that their work is so closely allied is, I suppose, the 
reason for this condition. 

If overseers could realize that they are hurting 
the firm which pays for their salary even more than 
they are hurting themselves by not co-operating in 
the way that they know they should co-operate, it 
would save the mills all over this country more dol- 
lars than the average man would think possible. 

We all go up and down together. 


This is another way of saying that neither labor 
nor capital can permanently prosper unless the just 
rights of both are conserved. 

If the superintendents and overseers of the whole 
country would keep statements like this in mind and 
if, at every opportunity as they come in contact with 
their operatives, they would explain such statements 
in an unbiased, sensible way, it would start an edu- 
cational campaign that would result in much benefit 
to the operatives and to the mills. 

The operatives in this day and time are much 
more intelligent than they were 20 years ago because 
they have been better educated and read not only the 
daily papers but the textile magazines more than they 
ever have before. Therefore, operatives are in a more 
receptive mood to have such statements explained to 
them than they were several years ago. 

The paramount object, or I should say one of the 
first duties of the present-day superintendent and 
overseer is to educate their operatives who have a 
wrong conception of the relation between capital and 
labor, and to accomplish this there is nothing so ef- 
fective as reasoning and quoting proven facts. In 
other words, it is a time when operatives can be rea- 
soned with. 

For example, a statement like this is sometimes 
effective: 

“I believe that a company, a corporation or any 
business, where capital and labor are involved, 
should consist of the stockholders, the officers of the 
firm and the employees.” Or, “That the real interest 
of all of them is the same and that interest is to 
make a living—to make money.” 

After such a statement as this a man can gen- 
erally see whether the operative being approached 
is open to additional conversation along this line or 
not. When he explains to him that the real interest 
of all of them, meaning the stockholders, officers and 
employees, is the same, then that puts him in the 
class with the others. 

It takes a very unreasonable man or woman to 
try to argue against the statement that unless a 


(Continued on page 139.) 
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BAHNSON & 
HUMIDUCT ® 


For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of tts effect on peuple, products 
and profits. It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Frills and Changes in a Spooler Room 


_——— - 


This is a reminiscence you will enjoy 


if you’]] just lend me your eyes long enough 

to read this I’ll prove it. Take the case of 
John Simpson who runs the spooler room at the 
Flagstone mills for instance. John came up to me 
the other day pulling beads of sweat from his fore- 
head and flinging it away from him like it was poison 
ivy. “Looky here, Jack,” he says, “all this sweatin’ 
ain’t caused from hard work, no siree. A lot of it 
is caused from frills.’”’ I looked nonchalant or tried 
to, as the fellow in the cigaret ad says, and John 
puffed and blew and stamped around like the old 
wolf who blew the piggy’s house in. But seeing that 
John had a whole lot o’ sump’n’ on his mind, I be- 
came interested and asked him what was bothering 
him. 

“It’s frills,” he said. “My job ain’t a bit more 
what it was six years ago than Mussolini’s an Eski- 
mo. Why there’s more frills about this place than 
you'll find in a wimmin’s beauty pi’ler.” 

“What kind of frills?” I asked him. 

“Ever’ kind you c’n imagine,” he said. ‘At the 
rate it’s goin’ I’ll be curling my hair and putting 
ruffles on my overalls first thing you know. 

“Six years ago when they put me on this spooler 
room job, Herbert Hoover was the biggest man in 
the United States, and I felt like I was about the 
biggest man in this mill. ’Tain’t that way no more, 
no sir. Back then, if one of the hands didn’t suit me 
I'd say: ‘Take this slip of yellow paper and go out 
to the office and get what’s coming to you,’ and then 
I’d get my car and go hunt up somebody I liked, and 
put ’em on the job. ’Tain’t so now, though.” 

“That ain’t frills’’ I protested. “That’s just the 
workin’s of a good personnel department.” 

“Well, if that ain’t a frill I don’t know what one 
is. But before I leave this spare-floor I believe I 
can show you this place is wrapped up in frills. Now 
vou take six years ago when me and Herbert Hoover 
was important people, things was solid. Them days 
vou could set your foot down and tell what you was 
standing on. Back then things went on just as 
smooth. The overseer would stay out at the club 
house and play rook and shoot pool and the second 
hand would stay up in the office and read newspapers 
and magazines, and I would sit over there on the 
yarn bin and talk fur a half a day at a time. 

“Boy, this place is changed—lI’m tellin’ you. Six 
years ago we had 14 spooler frames and 17 warp- 
ing machines and one selvage twister, and we 


| IFE in a cotton mill isn’t what it used to be, and 
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worked 40 people in here. We had a sweeper, a beam 
boy, and an oiler, a bobbin boy and a boy to make 
bands on an old band machine that stood over there 
where you see that machine doing it all by itself. 
Why just think, we had a boy in here that didn’t do 
nothing but pick up bobbins.” 

“What’s that got to do with frills?” I asked him. 

“Just gi’me time,” he said, “I’m coming to that. 
Now as I was saying, six years ago me and Herbert 
Hoover had some authority and we had somebody 
around us to do what we wanted done. Wait till I 
whistle at that gal and tell her to put her cap on— 
now there’s a frill for you. Six years ago I had 
about 25 wimmin in here that wore anything they 
wanted to, and some of ’em looked plum’ purty in 
them silk dresses they wore back then. But just 
look at ’em now—they look like sumpin out of a 
horsepittle, and they ain’t none of ’em purty now— 
until they get home and put on their Sunday 
clothes.” 

John paused momentarily and looked dreamily 
over toward the windows like he was seeing some- 
thing that wasn’t there. I nudged him and asked 
him where were the frills he was going to tell me 
about. 

“I was jus’ thinkin’,” he said, and I knew there 
would be plenty more coming, for John’s a mean 
talker. He teaches a Sunday school class and leads 
prayer meeting, and when he gets a little overflowing 
with something to say he’ll get on the court house 
steps and lecture like a modern Socrates. 

“I was jus’ thinkin’ how diff’rent things was six 
years ago. Why back then, this spare floor was 
standin’ full o’ spooler frames. And all back yanner 
ag’inst the wall where you don’t see nothing now, 
they was warping machines. I ain’t got half as many 
machines as I used to have, but I got ten times as 
much work to do. Well, maybe I ain’t got that much 
more work to do, but I know dang well I got ten 
times more worryin’ and thinkin’ to do. While ago. 
when you first come up, I’d been piddlin’ fur two 
hours on one o’ them complicated machines over 
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there. A man that would put such a machine in a 
cotton mill should be compelled to stay in here and 
fix ’em. The factory man stayed with me for three 
months when they first put these machines in, but I 
got a devil of a lot to learn yet. I tell my gal that’s 
in high school, when she gets to complainin’ about 
havin’ to work geometry, I tell her she don’t know 
nothing, she ought to come in here and help me work 
on one of these complicated affairs—she’d know 
what a first rate problem was then. 

“One o’ the reasons I got so many diff’rent kinds 
o’ machines in here is because I got so much room. 
And speaking about frills: we’re running some yarn 
on them filling winders that’s made of goat hair and 
rayon Goat hair or mohair or sump’n’ o’ that 
sort. Anyhow, it’s awfully frizzly stuff. And last 
week we run some gold thread. Yes, siree! Boy, 
it’s so dern fine I have to put my specks on to see it. 
And would you believe it—last week we run some 
stuff that looks just like strings of glass. That’s 
what I told the superintendent. I told him it looked 
jus’ like strings of glass . cellophane, I believe 
vou call it.” 

He stopped talking for a moment and took a chew 
of tobacco, and biting down on it he motioned for me 
to go near a cuspidor with him. Looking blankly to- 
wards the wall he queerly stretched his neck and 
his Adam’s apple went up and down in his throat 
like a small elevator. 

“T guess I better be going,” I told him, but he 
caught hold of my arm and told me to wait; he had 
more to tell me. And there I stood listening to that 
fellow talk. For at least ten minutes he stood there 
spitting the words out as aptly as a radio announcer; 
and if old John Simpson had been educated I sus- 
pect he’d have been more’n a radio announcer. 
Shucks! he’d have been a Congressman. 

“Six years ago,” he said again, “this mill run 
eight or ten patterns of cloth. Look at it now! I 
bet they got a hundred diff’rent kinds o’ cloth on 
them looms—and the designer comes up here with 
an order for ten thousand yards of this kind of warps 
and twenty-five thousand yards of that kind of warps 
and fifty thousand yards of another kind, and dad- 
gummed if I don’t get so many diff’rent kinds to 
make till I don’t know which end’s up.” 

“But I thought you said you felt more important 
six years ago. It looks to me like you’ve got a big- 
ger job now than you had formerly,” I told him. 

“T have,” he said. ‘“‘But where I used to run this 
room with practically no direction from the second 
hand and overseer, they almost run it for me now. 
And another thing: I used to walk around here with 
my hands in my pockets with practically no fixin’ to 
do, and what’s more I had more men to do the work 
than I actually needed; as a result, I never got into 
a hole—ever’thing went along smoothly. But now 
I’ve got just what I need and no more. As a result, 
we get into a hole ever’ now and then, and I must get 
in here and dig out yarn or blow off machines or 
help run warpers or spool. Shucks! I ain’t much 
more’n a sweeper now. 

“But it’s the same way in other parts of the mill 
and it’s the same way in other mills. What used to 
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be a gravy train is now just a plain job dressed up 
in frills. And there’s so many high school graduates 
and college men coming into the mill the place is 
taking on a kind of a highfulootin’ air.” 

It all reminded me of an old saying I once heard. 
It went something like this: “To attempt to force 
life into your pattern is to challenge disaster. You 
must accept everything and turn it to good.” 


———o—— 


Taking Out Waste at The Comber 


"Jock" wants to see more discussion on this subject. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


The readers of COTTON know that the department 
of “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” is open for discussions 
on all subjects pertaining to the mill. Then why is 
it that the comber is the least discussed of all ma- 
chines in the plant? I hope that more men will con- 
tribute to your paper on this subject. 

We all know that combing is one of the most im- 
portant processes in a mill using them; the comber 
will do more than it was claimed to do when it was 
put on the market. Of course, when I make this 
statement, much has to be taken into consideration. 
Let us say it was necessary to remove 12 per cent 
waste with the comber, it would not produce as gooG 
work as when removing 15 per cent or 16 per cent 
from the same cotton. Some men expect the comber 
to do as good work when taking out 12 per cent as 
when it takes out 15 per cent. Often the removal 
of a large percentage of waste is unnecessary. I 
was once in a mill that produced a high grade of 
combed yarns and the superintendent asked me to 
look at his combers and give my opinion as to the 
class of work produced. The combers were remov- 
ing 24 per cent waste. After I had looked the work 
over I told him that he could get just as good work 
by taking out 18 or 20 per cent waste. He had his 
combers set to do this and got satisfactory results. 

He had Model D2 combers and I knew he was 
taking out too much waste because the waste con- 
tained many good long fibers. The yarn which had 
only 20 per cent waste taken out was as free from 
neps as the yarn that had 24 per cent waste taken 
out. Also, there was not as much variation in the 
breaking strength. 

Sometimes I wonder if many of the comber men 
really know a comber thoroughly—that is, besides 
the general knowledge of the working parts. Now 
here is the point I am coming to: A comber is 
changed from 14 per cent to 18 per cent waste. If a 
person learning the combing business were to ask 
some comber men what caused the increase in the 
percentage of waste, the answer would be, “Setting 
the cushion plate farther from the detaching roll, 
and setting the top comb a little deeper and 1/16- 
inch from the steel detaching roll.’”’ On the Model D2 
comber the answer would be, “By putting more angle 
on the nipper knife and top comb, feeding later, or 
setting the top closer.” 

Yes, the answers are O.K. but in my opinion they 
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COTTON 


CAN BE GLORIFIED 


WHEN 


MANUFACTURERS APPLY TO IT THE MANY MEANS AT THEIR COMMAND 
TO MAKE FABRICS THAT COMBINE STYLE AND DURABILITY 


% 


SPINNING, WEAVING AND KNITTING 
HAVE REACHED A HIGH DEVELOPMENT 


These belong to cotton as much as to any other fiber. 


MERCERIZATION AND IMPROVED FINISHES ARE AT THEIR BEST 


These belong to cotton alone. 


DYEING METHODS WERE NEVER SO SIMPLE OR EFFICIENT 


BUT 


IT TAKES GOOD JUDGEMENT TO SELECT THE PROPER DYES, 
WHICH WILL GIVE BEAUTY TO THE FABRIC AND 
LASTING SATISFACTION TO THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER. 





NO FABRIC CAN BE BETTER THAN THE DYES WHICH WERE USED ON IT 


We offer: 
*% 
CIBA VAT DYES 


For printing and brilliant shades fast to washing. 
~ 


CIBANONE VAT DYES 


For general durability against light and laundering. 
~ 


CHLORANTINE FAST COLORS 


Where fastness to light is most important. 
% 


MIGASOL PJ 


For water-repellant finishes. 
~ 


SAPAMINE KW 


For softening, without oil, grease or odor. 
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( 


one AND MORTON STS. 
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2 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C 






BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE , : CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA COMPAN , MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


Representing Society of Chemical Industry in Basle 


Vat Dyes of the Dow Chemical Company, Incorporated. 
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are not complete answers for a learner. What the 
learner wants to know is “How”. That is what 1 
shall try to explain. 

A comber is not set according to the length of the 
cotton to be combed but is set by the amount of 
waste desired to be taken from that cotton. Take, 
for instance, a Nasmith comber set to take out 14 
per cent waste, the cushion plate set to the steel 
detaching roll 11/32-inch, the top comb set 1/16-inch 
from the steel detaching roll, the depth of the top 
comb set so that the needles of the comb cause a 
25/1,000-inch gauge to rise 3/32-inch off the steel 
detaching rolls, the leather roll set as close to the 
top comb as possible without striking the comb, the 
nipper knife is set to the half lap at 25/1000-inch and 
should not be moved. 

Now a change is made to take out 18 per cent 
waste. The cushion plate is set to 13/32-inch from 
the steel detaching roll and in moving the cushion 
plate farther away from the steel detaching roll the 
top combs have been moved away from the roll be- 
cause they are attached to the nipper frame. Natur- 
ally the top comb must be moved forward and set to 
its former distance 1/16-inch from the steel roll, but 
a little deeper at 3/16-inch so that the 25/1000 gauge 
rises from the steel rolls. Then the leather roll is set 
again as close to the comb without striking it as pos- 
sible. We have the change made; there are other 
small but important changes also, but this will illus- 
trate the settings for changing the amount of waste 
taken out. 

Here is why there is an increase in the percent- 
age of waste removed. After the change, the cush- 
ion plate is farther from the detaching roil; this al- 
lows the top comb to be put farther forward in to- 
ward the tip of the lap. The top comb is set back 
to its former distance and a little deeper which helps 
it to comb and hold the fibers back better. When 
the detaching motion of the rolls has completed its 
action of drawing the fibers through the top comb 
and the comb has finished its work of combing the 
tail ends of the sliver, then the nipper knife starts 
to close and in doing so strikes the tip of the lap 
from behind the top comb. When the nippers are 
closed tight at index 29, the tip of the lap is ready 
to be combed by the half lap because the first row 
of needles is under the nippers. The half lap now 
combs the tip of the lap held by the nippers which 
contain extra waste held back or combed by the top 
comb. Remember now, the setting of the nipper to 
the half lap is the same. It cannot be said that the 
half lap took that extra waste from the lap as the 
top comb did. I know the half lap combed the tip 
of the lap, but most of the work was done by the top 
comb because it was set a little deeper than it was. 

While I said very little about the cushion plate 
setting, that does not mean it had no part in the 
work. It gave the top comb a better opportunity to 
do its work. 

Now I will mention the other important items to 
be taken care of during a change. One is the set- 
ting of the top comb lifters. The later they are 
set, the later they allow the comb to drop into the 
tip of the lap, then the sooner they are raised out 
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Protect Your Cloth 
1From Oil Spots 


HOW?—by oiling looms with NON- 
FLUID OLL — the 


lubricant which does not drip or leak 


modern loom 
like oil, but stays in bearings and off 


voods. 


7 out of 10 leading mills use NON- 
FLUID OIL on 


looms because it 
helps them reduce loss from ol spot 


‘*seconds.’’ 


They save on oil and application cost 
.. for NON-FLUID OLL out 


lasts liquid oil from 3 to 0 times. 


also j 


Write today for free testiny sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 


of Tesrtile Machmery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


So. Agent. L. W. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C 


WAREHOUSES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte. N. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C 


Chicago, Il 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I 


Detroit, Mich. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C 
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wi US PAT OFFICE & Geek FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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no dyeing machine has 
equalled the performance 
records of --- 


GASTON COUNTY 
DYEING MACHINES 


.- flexibility, in speed, in saving labor, in volume per kier, 
Gaston County Dyeing Machines are far ahead the field. It 
is a result of 16 years specialization in building nothing but 
dyeing equipment. As further proof, more mills have installed 
more Gaston County Dyeing Machines than any other kind. 


Check the unusual advantages of Gaston County Dyeing Ma- 
chines before you buy. They are easily adaptable to beam, 
roving and package dyeing. Parts are easily replaceable and 
offer superior acid and rust resistance. All machines are built 
heavy duty and in perfect balance. One and two kiers do the 
work of six ordinary kiers. Individual yarn packages are han- 
dled only twice in the dyeing operation. You owe it to yourself 
to investigate Gaston County Dyeing Machines. Let us send 
you further information today. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt and full attention. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: Stanley, North Carolina, U. S. A. 


Builders also of Combination Bleaching Machines, Combination Extracting and Drying Machines, Warper Density 
Controlling Devices, Variable Speed Hot Waxing Machines for Thread Finishing 
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of the cotton when the nippers start to swing back- 
wards. The leather rolls are set in line with the 
steel roll and the top comb. Here the fixer should 
see that the brass bushings on the ends of the leath- 
er rolls are not worn; this will cause the leather roll 
to move from the top comb. Any worn brass bush- 
ings should be used on the front leather rolls. 

Next I will turn to the Model D2 comber. I stat- 
ed that a comber is set according to the amount of 
waste to be taken out but comber men who have had 
experience on this type of comber may think other- 
wise. The comber instructions or settings given with 
this comber show a close setting for a short staple 
cotton and more distant setting for long staple cot- 
on. 

On this machine, to increase the waste, the in- 
structions say to put more angle on the nipper knife 
and top comb, feed later, and set the top comb closer. 
Most mill men follow these instructions. After the 
half lap has combed the tip of the lap, it is followed 
immediately by the segment, which in passing under 
the cushion plate causes the tip of the combed lap 
to be raised or laid on the segment for presentation 
to the bite of the segment and leather roll. From 
here the fibers are drawn through the top comb. At 
this point the top comb is not supposed to enter the 
tip of the lap until the segment and roll grip the lap, 
or it will have a tendency to hinder the overlap or 
piecing. On this model the combs are down all the 
time. 

In putting more angle in the top comb, move it 
farther from the bite of the segment and leather 
roll. In setting the top comb closer to the segment, 
the needles are thrown deeper into the cotton. The 
two settings put the comb in the lap farther from the 
tip of it than before and with the increased depth, it 
is able to hold the cotton better. Also the feed roll is 
timed to feed later. This is because detaching is at 
the same time but feeding later. 

I do not think the angle in the nipper knife helps 
much to increase the amount of waste. Some comber 
men think that putting angle in the nipper knife will 
force the fibers deeper into the half lap and in- 
crease the waste percentage, but if just this is done 
by any mill men I would like to know the result. 

The standard time of detaching is index 6 but 
most comber men detach at 614 and in some instances 
it can be as late as 6% according to the working con- 
ditions. The time of detaching is the time of piecing 
or overlapping. The detaching must have commenced 
when the segment and leather roll grip the tip of the 
lap. On this model comber it is impossible for a 
piecing to have been made when the detaching starts 
and the segment and leather roll grip the fibers be- 
cause the fibers must be carried forward to the bite 
of the leather and steel detaching rolls. When that 
is done, the piecing or overlapping of the fibers has 
started. It is easy to see that a length of fibers as 
long as the distance from the bite of the segment 
and roll to the bite of the leather and steel rolls 
have been detached forward before a piecing is made. 
Losing so much overlap will not produce a good 
piecing. 

JOCK (MASs.) 

















PAYROLL 
ENVELOPES 


Take Your Choice 
of 4! 


@ FOUR-IN-ONE Pay Envelope 


A patented pay envelope that shows both 
wages and deductions. It acts as an em- 
ployee receipt and pay envelope at the 
same time. Made in three sizes. 








@ TIP-ON Pay Envelope 


Makes an automatic record of wages and 
deductions for your file. A record-keeping 
pay envelope at low cost. 


@ REGULAR Pay Envelope 


The old standby, millions used annually. 
Can be made in any size you prefer, wiih 
any printing you wish. 


@ WALLET FLAP Pay Envelope 


An extra strong envelope, ideal when a 
large amount of silver is used and when 
pay envelopes receive a lot of handiing. 





and Don’t Overlook 
THIS FACT- 


Atlanta Envelope Company also manufactures 
all types of commercial envelopes. Although we 
make several styles of payroll envelopes, we can 
take care of you just as well on any other com- 
mercial envelopel 


ATLANTA 


Envelope 


COMPANY 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Ave., S.W.., 


Atlanta 
Main 3370 
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FOR SAFE and 
ECONOMICAL 


Textile Shipments 
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Fibre case of textiles getting Acme Steelstran This bale is “Bound to get there” with Acme A perfect bale—snug, compact with Acme 
“treatment.” ale Ties. Bale Ties. 


@ Hundreds of mills shipping hosiery, knit goods, sheets, 
blankets and countless other textile products are insur- 
ing safe, economical packages with Acme Steelstrap. 


No matter whether you ship in bales or boxes (wood or 
fibre), Acme Steelstrap means economical protection 
from damage and pilferage. 


Often a lighter-weight container can be used. Packages 
are prepared for shipment quickly and reach their des- 
tination in good-looking condition. Opening at destina- 
tion is easy. 





Write me today for a free checkup on your present ship- ois are wrapped by my patented (Patent No. 


-_ 2,033, 1 " 
ments. Probably I can show you the way to more efficient {a9 ieoiindne tor the Steclerae Gay those ean. 


. , pact packages cut storage space in half. 
shipping packages. Doc. Steehsthapr 





ACME STEEL COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: 2847 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO 
ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS @ SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON NEW YORK 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Answers Spinning Questions 


Discusses causes of ''ropy’’ filling; running the ring 
rail up fast or down fast; life of spinning travelers; 
end breakage; and bobbins lifted per doffer .. . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to try to answer the questions of 
‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6440”, as published on page 89 of 
your January issue, with reference to some phases of 
print cloth spinning. 

He asks first as to the most common causes of 
“ropy”’ filling. In my opinion, the most common cause 
is a poorly constructed quill. If the quill is made to 
be used on the loom where we use feelers, and the 
quill is not made properly by the manufacturers, we 
will have quite a bit of ropy filling because there is 
nothing to hold the yarn on the quill where the 
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Section A should not be tapered 


grooves have been left off for the feeler to work. I 
am sending herewith a sketch of what I consider to 
be a properly constructed quill. Section A of the quill 
should be about 1% inches in length and showd not 
be tapered. This is the part of the quill for the feel- 
er to touch. Then, from there on out, the quill should 
taper to the end. We place the grooves at least 4- 
inch apart and have them cut into the quill because 
with the raised groove the quill machine will have a 
tendency to wear the raised surface or groove down 
and will also allow the yarn to rope-off the quill. 
Quite often, the wear is not noticeable to the eye, 
but upon close examination it will be found that the 
raised grooves are worn. 

Another reason for ropy filling is worn cams. In 
other words, the point on the cam can be worn so 
badly that the traverse will not make the proper 
change, allowing the yarn to “‘pile up” on the change. 
This filling will rope-up. 

A man should make certain that all lifting rods 
and bushings are well cleaned. Sometimes we may 
have rods that are sticking slightly and this will 
cause the frame to make yarn that will rope-off. 

Too much power on the loom or picker stick will 
cause the filling to rope-off. Quite often we run too 
light a traveler and this will also allow yarn to 
rope-off of the quill. 

This man next wanted to know whether it is 
proper to run the ring rail up fast or down fast. I 
cannot give much information on this except that 
we are now running our ring rail down slow and up 
fast. We do this because we believe we have better 
running work in our spinning room thereby. Our 
theory is that if we run our rail down slow, we will 
have less strain gn the yarn and a more gradual 
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Management Talk No. 2 


Supt. : 
pany’s representative who recently looked over our bobbin 
cleaning job. It is extremely interesting. 


“] have a complete report from Terrell Machine Com 


9 


Mer.: “What does he recommend?” 
Supt.: “He says that if we install the latest Type K with a 


hoist we would save $1,200.00 a year in labor alone.” 


Mer.: “That ts interesting. But how can it do that?’ 


Supt.: “Well, you see, with our old Utsman machine we use 
two operators on each shift. 
and the other lays quills up on the hopper for the operator, 
picks out pieces of waste going into the box of cleaned quills, 
and moves the full box of cleaned bobbins a few feet away 
from the machine. With the New Type K, equipped with u 
hoist to lift the filling boxes and dump the bobbins into the 
hopper, one man on each shift can easily handle the entire 


job.” 


One man operates the machine 


“And that is not all. ‘There will be added savings in low 
upkeep cost, less damage to bobbins, and less time being re 
quired to keep the machine in operating condition.” 


Mgr.: “But what about the cost of this new machine? Here 
it is. Why, the yearly savings you mentioned show a T0% 
yearly return on the investment!” 


“Miss Smith, phone the Terrell representative to come overt 
I’m ready to give him an order.” 
The above conversation, while written in fiction atyle, is based upon 


an actual investigation It is quite possible that similar savings 
can be made in your mill Let us look over your job. 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Lutuer Pituinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative fo: 
N.Y.,N.J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Gro. Tuomas & Co., Ltv., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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NEW SEVEN CYLINDER 
WARP SIZING MACHINE 


Write for information on the 
performance of this machine 





Van Vlaanderen 


MACHINE CO., 370 STRAIGHT ST., PATERSON, N. J. 


@ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
SILK & RAYON PROCESSING MACHINERY 
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strain than we have when we run the rail down fast. 
Of course one must keep the cams in good condition 
so the rail will not dwell too long on the change. If 
the rail does dwell too long on the change at the top 
the yarn will pile up and have a tendency to rope- 
off. 

This man then wanted to know what is the life 
of travelers in order to get good running work. Here 
at our plant we change our travelers every five weeks 
on both 30s warp and 40s filling. This has been my 
practice for a number of years. Of course our rings 
are in good condition and we try to keep our spin- 
dles plumbed and keep good bolsters in the spindle 
base. We run 80 hours per week. We use a No. 
14/0 round point traveler on filling and a No. 5/0 
round point traveler on our warp. If the rings are 
worn and the spindles out of plumb, travelers will 
wear faster and naturally would have to be changed 
more often—say at least every three to four weeks 
on an 80-hour week. 

Your contributor then asks whether an end 
breakage of 31.25 ends down per 1,000 spindles per 
hour on 30s yarn, with a front roll speed of 104 
r.p.m., 13.33 draft, l-inch Strict Low Middling cotton 
would be considered too high. I consider it to be 
mighty good. In the June, 1933, issue of COTTON, you 
printed a survey of what a number of mills are do- 
ing on 30s and 40s yarn. The end breakage from 
the 23 mills represented in this survey, making from 
2914s to 32s warp yarn, ranged from 21 ends down 
per 1,000 spindle hours to 108 ends down per 1,000 
spindle hours, and 12 of the mills were using 1-inch 
Strict Low Middling cotton. 

His next question asked how many bobbins a 
doffer should lift in 40 hours, considering the fact 
that the doffer does not go to the spooler room but 
that both filling and warp doffers “dump” their 
boxes into larger boxes placed conveniently in the 
big alley. 

I will answer this by telling what we are doing 
at our plant. Our frames are 1928 model, 276 spin- 
dles per frame, making 30s warp out of 1 1/32-inch 
Middling Western cotton. The doffers dump their 
yarn into larger boxes in the spinning room. They 
lift 46,920 bobbins per week of 40 hours. 

I would not say that this is right for the man 
asking the question because local conditions are al- 
ways different. We would have to take into consid- 
eration the age of the frames and whether or not 
they are in good physical condition, the grade and 
staple of cotton, the time the frames run between 
doffs, etc. I forgot to mention that our frames run 
four hours and fifty minutes between doffs, and the 
front roll speed is 134 r.p.m. 

On our filling, our frames are 1904 model, 240 
spindles per frame, making 40s yarn out of 1 1/32- 
inch Middling Western cotton. These doffers also 
dump their yarn into larger boxes, which are placed 
at convenient places in the spinning room. They 
lift 44,400 bobbins per week of 40 hours. The frames 
run two hours and fifty minutes between doffs and 
the front roll speed is 120 r.p.m. 

YOUNG TIMER 
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Pick-up 


Wel Ulam pLatelat= 


...and 


We pick-up 
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Rape 





.. that is all that need be done to have your 
shipment, large or small — shipped swiftly, 
safely and economically anywhere by Rail- 
way Express. Prompt pick-up by a swift motor 
vehicle; ‘“hurry-up’ service on fast passenger 
trains; and speedy delivery to destination. 
Railway Express’ 57,263 skilled employees 
and 23,000 offices are ready for instant action 
when you pick up your ‘phone. Free insur- 
ance up to $50 covers every shipment and 
additional liability costs only 10 cents per 
$100 valuation. For service or information tele- 


phone the nearest Railway Express Agent. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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IT’LL SURE PAY 
DIVIDENDS, BOSS 


INCLUDE 


EQUIPMENT 


@ Frigidaire Water Cooling Equip- 
ment is one of the soundest invest- 
ments you can make in 1937. Day 
in and day out, year after year, it 
will pay you dividends. Dividends 
in comfort and health for the men 
on the job. And for you, dividends 
in goodwill, greater efficiency in 
every department — more produc- 
tion, fewer accidents. 

Frigidaire equipment also gives 
you a tremendous saving in dollars 
and cents over old-style methods. 
A saving so great that Frigidaire 
actually pays for itself in a short 


" MODERNIZE. ome 


nigidatve ame : 


IN YOUR BUDGET FOR 1937 


time and continues to earn a big 
investment return for years to come. 
When we say “pays for itself” we 
mean just that. And we’re ready to 
prove it to you by a FREE survey and 
estimate in your own plant. 

It will pay you to get complete 
details. Find out how little it costs 
you and how much it saves you to 
have cool, sparkling water 
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COOLING 


throughout your factory. There is 
Frigidaire Water Cooling equip- 
ment for every need. Efficient, de- 
pendable, economical. Investigate at 
once, and include Frigidaire equip- 
ment in your 1937 budget. For free 
survey and estimate see your near- 
est Frigidaire Commercial dealer or 
drop a line to Frigidaire Corpora- 
; tion, Dept. 77-10, Dayton, O. 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 1!25.) 


firm makes a reasonable return on the investment 
that money will flow into other channels rather thar 
cotton mills. 

If you had $10,000 in a cotton mill and that mill 
did not pay you any interest on your money, you 
would certainly take your money out of the cotton 
mill and invest it in a tobacco factory or some other 
firm which would pay you something for your money. 

On the other hand, if the management of a cotton 
mill is not willing to pay its operatives a reasonable 
wage for a reasonable day’s work, then those opera- 
tives will go to a tobacco factory or some other firm 
which will pay them a reasonable wage for their 
work. 

Therefore, can’t you see the reasoning in the 
statement that: “Neither labor nor capital can per- 
manently prosper unless the just rights of both are 
conserved’? 

My reader will very likely have the reflection that 
this reasoning is so simple that it is amateurish and 
I will agree with him fully. However, I do challenge 
you with this question: Just how many of your op- 
eratives have you had such a conversation with as 
outlined above in the last six months? If you will 
answer this question honestly, then you may not sav 
that the reasoning is so amateurish after all. 


on eo. — 


Report of Atlanta Meeting 
(Continued from page 98.) 


crease of from 2 to 2% per cent production over a pe- 
riod of about 6 months. The weavers are able to keep 
up from day to day the amount they earn. We do not 
believe that pick counters could show an increase in 
production the first three or four weeks, if such is 
the case we believe there was some mistake in the 
old way of figuring, such as variation in the length 
of cuts, etc. We found this to be true on our towels. 
We read our pick counters once a week.” 

Mr. Jones supplemented this by a statement that 
if a weaver has a few looms on specialty fabrics, he 
believes pick counters will prove a great aid in ferret- 
ing out the causes for undue loom stoppage, such as 
waiting for filling, waiting for warps, etc. 

The chairman next threw open for discussion an 
extra question with regard to rubber-and-fabric pick- 
ers for looms. Joe C. Cobb, assistant superintendent, 
Chiquola Mfg.. Co., Honea Path, S. C., stated that 
“We tried out a rubber-and-fabric picker in competi- 
tion with our regular leather pickers. Our leather 
pickers might not have been of the best grade, how- 
ever. We tried out these two pickers and thought at 
the time that if we could get this fabric picker (which 
was cheaper) to last as long as the leather picker, we 
could show a saving in the initial cost. After trying 
out the fabric picker we found it lasted longer, and 
since it was cheaper it helped us in a two-fold way. 
We have approximately 1,400 looms equipped with it. 
Just as is true with the leather picker, if you do not 
put the fabric picker on the stick right you will have 
trouble. I have heard it said that the fabric picker 
causes the shuttle points to come loose. We buy what 
we think is a good shuttle and we have not had any 
complaints about the points coming loose.”” Mr. Cobb 
stated that his looms are Draper E model, 40-inch, on 
print cloths, 800 running 165 p.p.m., and the rest run- 
ning 172 p.p.m. 
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Mr. Jones next asked for figures as to speeds be- 
ing run on Model X Draper looms. Mr. McGinnis of 
Columbus Mfg. Co. reported 200 p.p.m. on 40-inch 
looms; Nelson N. Harte, of Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., reported 193 p.p.m. on 80x80 goods, 
40-inch; and A. D. Elliott, of Trion, reported 172 and 
182 p.p.m. on 40-inch Model X looms on sheeting. This 
concluded the weaving discussion. 


Discussion on Slashing 


Harry H. Purvis, superintendent, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Gainesville, Ga., conducted the discussion on 
slashing which concluded the meeting. The first ques- 
tion was, “What material do you use as a primary cov- 
ering for squeeze rolls; what weight and how many 
yards do you use?” 

H. L. Dillard of Eagle & Phenix stated that he uses 
about 4 yards of 8-ounce duck, applied on a founda- 
tion of white lead. Mr. Bagwell of Douglasville uses 
5 or 6 yards (depending on the size of the roll), first 
putting on white lead and linseed oil, and then putting 
the duck on, also coating it with the white lead up to 
the last round. Sometimes he uses two rounds of bur- 
lap on top of the duck blanket. Johnston McCorkle 
uses plain sheeting put on a coating of white lead. Mr. 
Purvis said he had heard of a woven bag being used 
+1 this covering, but no one present reported doing 
this. 

The next question asked for methods of keeping a 
slasher blanket in good condition when in use and not 
in use. Mr. Scofield of Muscogee said the best thing 
is not to disturb the blanket after it is put on by tak- 
ing it off and putting it in water; but after a shut- 
down he pulls it off about half-way and wets it thor- 
oughly. Mr. Strickland of Eagle & Phenix said he 
takes his blankets off on the week-end and soaks them 
and washes them out good on Monday morning, be- 
lieving this increases the life. He said the character 
of the warp determines largely the total life, that a 
blanket run on a denim warp will not last nearly so 
long as one on 8-ounce ticking warp. 

“We do not take our blankets off; we find that in 
doing so you are likely to tear them,” said W. A. Pow- 
ell, overseer of weaving at Chicopee. “They are stuck 
on the roll. We think it is better to leave them on the 
roll and thoroughly wet them on the week-end.” 

The next question asked for causes of hard size 
roller marks, particularly on colored warps. Mr. Dil- 
lard said that before installing temperature controls 
on the size box recently, he had had a great deal of 
this difficulty, caused by too great a temperature and 
“boiling up’, and that with the controls, he regulates 
the temperature to around 200 degrees, and does not 
have as much of this trouble. He said that before 
putting on the controls it was impossible to tell just 
what the temperature was, and Mr. Rogers commented 
that the trouble previously was undoubtedly more the 
boiling-up of the size than the actual temperature. 


Methods of Mixing Size—Temperatures, Etc. 


The next question was: “At what point in making 
up a size mix can the softener be added with best re- 
sults? Should this ingredient be added with the others 
while the mix is cold, or should it be added later after 
the mix has been brought to a boil? What are your 
cooking periods with respect to length of time required 
to bring to a boil; length of time of boiling; what is 
your cooking temperature?”’ The type of starch used 
was also requested. 

R. P. Sweeny, of Exposition, was the first to re- 
port, stating that, ‘“‘We use corn starch. We add the 
softener after the mix is started. We put in the wa- 
ter, then the starch, and stir for 15 minutes and then 
bring it to a boil and add the softener and cook for 
11%4 hours, 210 degrees cooking temperature.” Asked 
why he waits to add the softener, he said, “We get a 
better penetration of the softener after the starch has 
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had a chance to dissolve in the cold water. We do not 
coat the starch granules with the softener, and this 
aids in breaking up the starch granules.” 

“We add the softener just before the starch mix 
comes to a boil,” said Mr. Grimes of Athens. “In add- 
ing it in cold water there is a tendency for the starch 
to collect around the outside of the walls of the com- 
pound and then it takes longer to break up the gran- 
ules.. We raise it to a boil in 20 to 30 minutes and 
boil for 1% hours. We do not have temperature con- 
trols. We use corn starch.” 

Reporting for Muscogee, J. N. Rumph said, “In 
making up the size mix the softener should be added 
when the size is brought to a boiling temperature. If 
the softener is added while the mix is cold it is apt to 
cause hard lumps in the size. In cooking size, the 
water and starch should be put in the kettle and held 
10 minutes for agitation before turning the steam on. 
Gradually turn on the steam, taking about 30 minutes 
- bring to a boiling temperature, and then boil for one 

our.” 

C. M. Stodghill of Atlanta was called upon to dis- 
cuss the matter from the standpoint of chemical re- 
action, and said, “From a purely chemical standpoint 
I think the starch should be completely swollen and the 
starch granules begin to break before you add the size 
mixture, especially if the size mixture has a tendency 
to break down the starch. You will have less lumps 
and a stronger starch film by doing this and there is a 
difference in the tensile strength of the yarn.” He 
told of some tests run at Georgia Tech showing that 
the tensile strength of yarn was 30 per cent higher 
when the softener was added after the starch film was 
broken down completely. E. H. Rogers asked how a 
mill man could tell when that point is reached. Mr. 
Stodghill replied that each fluidity of starch has a 
different breaking point; that the thinner fluidities 
will break down at lower temperatures; that this is a 
responsibility upon the mill’s size and starch manu- 
facturer. 


Causes of Foaming in the Size Box 


Causes and remedies of size foaming in the size box 
were next discussed. Floyd Childs, overseer of weav- 
ing, Lanett (Ala.) Mill, was called on, and said, “We 
have some foaming; we have it on some days and not 
on others, on some styles and not on others, and I 
cannot tell you why.” 

“T have always thought that it was a question of 
the alkalinity or acidity of the water,” said Mr. Jones, 
“From the fact that it foams sometimes and sometimes 
it doesn’t, with the same starch and same compound. 
I think that mills that have their own filter plants are 
probably adding something to the water some days that 
causes this.” 

Called upon, Mr. Stodghill said that, “Any ten- 
dency toward an alkaline condition will cause foaming. 
Theoretically, the ideal point for water is a pH of .7; 
or slightly below that in some cases and slightly above 
it in others.” He declared that to have water slightly 
on the acid side usually will give less likelihood of 
foaming. Mr. Edwards brought out that some mills 
have this trouble more when using a natural source of 
water supply, and also asked whether bringing a size 
mix to a boil too quickly might cause foaming, and Mr. 
Stodghill replied in the affirmative. 


Temperatures in Storage Kettle and Size Box 


Mr. Purvis next asked, “What temperatures should 
be maintained in storage kettles and size boxes for best 
results? Are open or closed coils recommended? Why?” 

Reporting for Exposition, Mr. Sweeny said, “Our 
experience has been on storage kettles and size boxes 
that a temperature of 190 degrees is best, with our par- 
ticular starch and compound we find we get best re- 
sults at this temperature. We use open coils in both 
the storage kettle and size box. There is a lot of ar- 
gument in favor of closed coils in the kettle, as you 
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do not have thinning down, but we find good results 
with the open coil.”’ 

T. S. Harris, overseer of weaving, Trion Company, 
said he agreed with Mr. Sweeny on everything except 
the temperature in the size box, as he had found that 
when he gets down to 193 degrees there, the mix has a 
tendency to scum over the top. He does not use a 
storage kettle, but has a circulating system with a 
constant level control on the box. 

G. T. Fry, of Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, said he 
uses 200 degrees in the storage kettle, with a closed 
coil in the storage kettle and open coil in the size box. 
Mr. Daniel of Columbus Mfg. Co., reported 190 degrees 
in the storage kettle, with closed coil, and an open coil 
in the size box. 

“We use closed coils in the storage kettles and keep 
the temperature as near the boiling point as possible.” 
said E. H. Rogers of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. “We 
find that if we do not do that we will sometimes, due 
to a variation in the steam pressure that we have not 
been able to locate, let it get too cold and suffer from 
lumps. In the size box itself we use open jets to keep 
the size agitated and keep it bubbling toward the front 
under the rolls so as not to have it bubbling behind 
and give us hard streaks in the warp.” 

W. A. Powell of Chicopee reported the use of 
closed coils in the storage kettles and a temperature of 
195 degrees, and open coils in the size box with a tem- 
perature of 200 to 210 degrees. 

Mr. Cronic asked how to remedy the size caking 
on the coils in using a closed coil in a storage kettle. 
Mr. Daniel said he has a revolving paddle, and cleans 
the kettles out occasionally. Mr. Cronic said he has 
paddles, too, but that even after cleaning the coils cake 
up too frequently. 


Keeping Size Over the Week-End 


The next question asked whether anyone keeps size 
over the week-end or from day to day, and if so, whe- 
ther it is kept heated and agitated. Frank H. Cooper 
assistant superintendent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
reported that, “we carry the size over from one day to 
the next and over the week-end. With temperature 
controls on the storage kettles we keep it hot, at about 
204 degrees, as near the boiling point as possible with- 
out boiling. We do not find it necessary to add any 
starch or compound afterward.” 

“We carry size over night but not over the week 
end,” said Floyd Childs. “We keep it agitated at a 
temperature of 208.” This mill has an overflow pipe 
return, and on the week-end, they begin to quit making 
size in time so they have just what is in the box at 
quitting time to throw away. 


Controlling Moisture Content in Warp 


The next question was: “How can drying be made 
uniform throughout all of the yarn, leaving a prede- 
termined amount of moisture in all ends and in both 
sides of the same end? Specifically, we want details 
as to what results are secured with the moisture con- 
tent speed control on slashers?”’ 

No one present discussed the particular method 
mentioned. . Mr. Cronic said he has temperature con- 
trols on the cylinders, and varies the moisture content 
according to the style and number of yarn being run. 
He said his moisture content varies about 2 per cent. 


Variable Speed on Slashers 


“What results are secured by using variable speed 
on slashers?’’, was next asked. Mr. Byars of Trion 
stated that, “we get as good or better results with the 
regular cone pulleys.” Mr. Walker of Lindale report- 
ed that they do not have any variable speed drive on 
slashers. Mr. Harris of Fairfax stated they have va- 
riable speed on one slasher and find they get a more 
constant speed with less slippage. R. J. Jennings, as- 
sistant superintendent, Lanett (Ala.) Mill, was called 
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upon, and said, “We have had variable speed drive on 
slashers for some time, and we like it for several rea- 
sons. In putting it on we took off all of the old cone 
pulleys underneath and eliminated a lot of trouble 
there, and also got a wider range of speed and a quick- 
er change of speed. At the same time we put on in- 
dividual motor drives on each slasher and that makes 
a much neater and better appearing slasher.” He said 
they use a 3hp. motor on each slasher, but does not 
know the range of horsepower required by the drive. 


Positive Drive on Slashers 


The last question referred to whether the use of 
positive drive on slashers is increasing or decreasing. 
A show of hands indicated that some are using the 
old non-positive drive and others the positive drive. In 
connection with the positive drive, Frank H. Cooper 
of Fulton Bag brought out that, ‘“‘we have one slasher 
with both cylinders driven positively. A positive drive 
slasher gets you into trouble if you do not know ex- 
actly what you are doing. In some cases you can drive 
one cylinder faster than the other. There is a 55- 
tooth change gear, and that gives 2 per cent variation 
each way, and unless you get it exactly on the tooth 
you will be driving 2 per cent too fast or too slow.” 
Mr. Jones of Muscogee explained that on his positive 
drive slashers he has a “free-wheeling” device that 
gives a compensating control in between the two cy]l- 
inders. 

This concluded the practical discussion, and the 
meeting was shortly adjourned. 


—— )—- a 


Report of Spartanburg Weavers’ Meeting 
(Continued from page 102.) 


running two shifts on 80x80 goods, our shuttles av- 
erage running 27% weeks.” Mr. Riddle said that 
his average life is 11 months with the plant going 55 
hours a week, using Model E looms running at 160 
picks per minute. “We have a record from 1932 up 
to the present and our average life is 18 months. 
This is on print goods, Model E looms, and running 
172 picks per minute. When we are giving these fig- 
ures, we should give the age of the looms—you can 
run one three years and line it up and it will be in 
good condition.” 

F. L. Still, Greer, S. C., queried, ‘“‘What is the dif- 
ference in the life of the shuttle when leather pick- 
ers are used and when fiber pickers are used?” Mr. 
McAlister answered that he had tried to make a 
comparison of the two some years ago and that at 
that time the leather picker gave the longest shuttle 
life. Mr. Hammond reported that some time ago he 
went on the use of the fiber picker and found it to 
be greatly improved and that his shuttle life in- 
creased—to which he attributed the use of the fiber 
picker. 


Relative Humidity for Broadcloths and Print Cloths 


“What percentage of relative humidity should be 
maintained for good running work on high count 
broadcloths? Also, print cloths?”, was the fourth ques- 
tion on the program. The chairman explained that 
by high count broadcloths he meant 128x68, 136x60, 
144x76, etc. Mr. Franks of Great Falls considered 
85 per cent relative humidity as the proper amount 
and suggested keeping the weave room as cool as 
possible. R. R. Flack contended that he saw more 
looms running when the relative humidity was kept 
at 80 per cent; this is on combed broadcloth. How- 
ever, he said that the amount of relative humidity 
depends on local conditions. Mr. McAlister’s an- 
swer conformed with that of Mr. Franks and he 
added that the condition of the size has a lot to do 
with the amount of humidity. <A hard size takes 
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more humidity. The room should be kept as cool as 
practical. Mr. Simmons of Greer gave 84 per cent 
as the amount of relative humidity he preferred. 

Next taken was the relative humidity on print 
eloths. Mr. Riddle said that the question covers 
much territory; it depends on the class of cotton, 
etc. Some men may run 1%-inch cotton and others 
%g-inch. Every item has an effect on the amount of 
relative humidity. “I walked in the spinning room 
one day and I found that humidity had something to 
do with the running of that work. We ought to know 
the percentage moisture in the yarn and the per- 
centage of size on the warp. On 1-inch cotton with 
reasonably good size, 78 per cent is the relative hu- 
midity we run on 68x72, 41s filling and 39s warp.” 
Mr. Hammond announced that his mill uses 82 to 84 
per cent relative humidity on 80x80 goods and that 
they leave 8 per cent moisture in the warp at the 
slasher. A. L. Burnett said that at his plant they 
maintained relative humidity of 85 to 90 per cent 
but that the temperature was kept at 90 degrees. He 
also told of a procedure whereby the humidity is not 
turned on full force early Monday morning until aft- 
er the filling racks and looms have been cleaned and 
brushed. Another member gave 78 or 79 per cent 
and stated that the warps were sized heavier during 
the summer; also, that the more moisture that is left 
in the warps, the better it runs. J. L. Jewell, Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, said there are more times when 
the humidity is unknown than when it is known and 
asked for methods of checking the humidity. It was 
agreed that most of the men use the sling-psychrom- 
eter to check by but that the regular hygrometers were 
hung on the wall for frequent use. Mr. Lockman said 
he uses the wall hygrometer and occasionally it is full 
of water. It was generally agreed that relative hu- 
midity is an important factor in the weave room and 
that too much stress cannot be laid on it. C. W. 
Kennett, Wallace Manufacturing Company, Jones 
ville, S. C., brought out the point that it is difficult 
to have uniform relative humidity unless the warps 
are uniform. Some of them may be hard and others 
soft or some may be of different constructions and 
require another relative humidity. 


Changing to Longer Shuttles 


The subject changed to practice and effect when 
changing from the regular shuttle to the longer 
shuttle. Mr. Hammond asked if the loom gets out 
of fix any more often. Mr. Bobo said that he has 
changed and that he has no more trouble. Mr. Lock- 
man and Mr. Riddle had experience with the changes 
and both were satisfied with the results. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the change does not cause 
the loom to become unadjusted any more-than be- 
fore the change. 

“What per cent stretch should be had at the slasher 
on cotton yarns, varying from 30s to 50s?’’, was the 
next question and it developed into a discussion of 
the positive-drive slasher. Mr. Lockman, ‘I think 
anything over 1% per cent stretch is too much. If 
you can get it lower then it is better. When I say 
114% per cent I consider it from the size roll to the 
loom beam.” Mr. Jewell had made a test with a 
counter on his slasher and found the stretch to be 
between 1.2 per cent and 1.6 per cent. F. L. Still, 
“We have made a number of tests from print num- 
bers to broadcloth and when we get above 1% per 
cent stretch it is very noticeable in our weave room. 
We have been able, at times, to get the stretch down 
to one per cent.” QO. E. Bishop, Gayle Plant, Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., asked what had been 
other men’s experience with positive drive slashers. 
He had conducted stretch tests on both the positive 
drive and the tension drive slasher and had found 
the stretch to be exactly the same. 

J. M. Bolt, Brandon Corporation, Greenville, S. 
C., stated that he had made tests on the slashers and 
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‘Truth is Mighty and Will Prevail’ 


Truth and FACT are synonymous and hence the above proverb could just as well read, 


‘FACT is mighty and will Prevail.” 
Repetition of FACTS should cause them soon or late to be absorbed and accepted. 








We again call your attention to the following FACTS: — 


FACT No. 1. However well made your Grey 
Goods, their value can be greatly impaired and 
even totally destroyed in the Boil-Off. 

FACT No. 2. The market value of your Finished 
Goods must be in direct proportion to the expert 
care and attention given in the Boil-Off. 

FACT No. 3. Real QUAL- 
ITY, — the last word in 
DURABILITY and_  AP- 
PEARANCE — demands a 
stable and controlled solu- 
tion throughout the Boil-Off. 
FACT No. 4. DEPURATOR 
and NEUTRALITE prod- 
ucts guarantee this stable 
and controlled solution 
with an absolute minimum 





AEP UJ ROD 


PRODUCTS 


SUT RALITZ 


of dependence on the thought or attention of the 
man in charge. They are “fool proof.” 

FACT No. 5. DEPURATOR and NEUTRALITE 
products will give you the Highest Market Value 
in QUALITY at the Lowest Production Cost. 
FACT No. 6. The function of Depurator and 
Neutralite products is to 
give accurate and controll- 
ed pH value balanced with 
the correct Detergent ac- 
tion and thus assure you 
maximum fibre protection 
and a perfect finish to the 
fabric. 

We gladly make demon- 
strations without cost or 
obligation to you. 









DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


RALEIGH, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TEXARKANA, ARK. BUFFALO N. Y. 

















Predominating! 


Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
field, as is proven by the unanimous 
approval of “Philadelphia” throughout 
the textile industry. 


Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. 


Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap 
that cannot pull out. Uniform length 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 


Slasher Cloths with enough cushion 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 
into yarn. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets, Palmer and  Sanforizing 
3lankets for Finishing, and Lapping 
Cloths for Printing. 


We will gladly assist you on 
felt cloth problems. Write us 
today. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Philadelphia ‘ 


Felt Cloths 











PROVEN IN SERVICE 
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found that where the positive drive slashers were 
old that they would not work properly, that he has 
disconnected his, that without the positive drive he 
can keep his stretch at about .75 per cent, that with 
positive drive he could not control it, that he does 
not like the positive drive on heavy sley, and that 
he has run low sley goods without positive drive and 
secured good results. He also explained the “free- 
wheeling” slasher and told of its advantage in keep- 
ing out back-lash. Other men reported that they 
have run low-sley goods and have turned out good 
work without much stretch on the tension drive. Mr. 
Lockman stated that when the number of ends gets 
so low that they won’t pull the cylinder, the fric- 
tion device must be tightened. The chairman told 
of a small slasher that he has at his plant; it is made 
of the small cylinder of a regular slasher and is 
used to size light-sley goods. It has only one cyl- 
inder. 


Temperature in Size Boxes 


The last question dealing with cotton sizing was 
“What temperature should be maintained in the size 
box to secure well sized warps?” The chairman brought 
out that this factor depends largely on a number of 
factors in the local conditions, e.g., twist in the yarn. 
Mr. Hammond reported that on 3,124 ends, 30s yarn, 
and automatic control, he runs a size-box tempera- 
ture of 204 degrees. Higher than this will spatter, 
he explained. “If you lower the temperature, it will 
increase the percentage of size that is put on the 
yarn,” he said, “and this will increase the shedding 
in the weave room.” 

George B. Moore, Whitney (S. C.) Manufactur- 
ing Company, asked what causes yarn to stick on 
the split rods. One man said it was caused by low- 
grade cotton. Mr. Lockman suggested that the size 
is not properly cooked and that the granules have 
not had time to break down, thus making the size 
stick to the rods. 

T. H. Nelson, Penick & Ford, Spartanburg, also 
said that the sticking was caused by improper cook- 
ing. Other answers to the size box temperature were 
about 204 degrees. 

The chairman at this point injected the ques- 
tion concerning the advisability of using one size 
box or two size boxes for slashing high sley broad- 
cloths. One member suggested a solid sheet run 
run through two boxes and another thought one 
sheet through each box best. Mr. Franks had never 
used anything other than one size box but he told 
of weighting the front squeeze roll 660 pounds and 
it gave good results by leaving just enough size in 
high-sley broadcloth. 

Here the question of speeds on the slasher for 
high-sley broadcloths arose and it was agreed that 
about 18 or 20 yards per minute is the standard. 

This ended the regular discussion on cotton and 
two questions pertaining to rayon were considered. As 
there were only a few present the question “At what 
speed should rayon slasher, 100-denier, with approxi- 
mately 5000 ends be run?” was answered by Mr. 
Franks who said that he runs his 150-denier rayon 
45 yards per minute on three cylinders. It was also 
thought best by one man that rayon size should not 
be run through a circulating system. 

Before the meeting adjourned, L. P. Batson, 
Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C., told of a 
friend of his who is having trouble on surgical gauze 
with the selvages caving in on the large rolls of 
cloth. This is made on a tape selvage. It was sug- 
gested that this man either run paper in with his 
rolls of cloth to give the body of the cloth more 
thickness, or run paper tubes to prevent the rolls 
caving in. 

With this the meeting adjourned to the dining 
room of the hotel where a luncheon was served for 
the members. 
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INDUSTRIES DEMAND 





TEXTILE MILLS 
FACTORIES 
RAILROADS 

GARAGES 
HOSPITALS 
BANKS AND OFFICES 
SHIPS 
HOTELS 
AIRPORTS 


ALWAYS USE 


3-IN-ONE 


3-in-One Oil is especially blended 
to give the three way protection 
needed by high speed equipment in 
all industries. 

FIRST : 3-in-One Oil provides the 
*‘oiliness’’ that forms a strong, 
durable film that cushions bearings 
and protects working parts. 

SECOND: 3-in-One Oil provides 


quick flow to friction points and 






THIS “TRIPLE ACTION ‘OIL 





XS 
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% 
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we 





penetrates the pores of the metal 
keeping out moisture and prevent- 
ing rust. 

THIRD: 3-in-One Oil has a wear 
resisting body that gives proper 
lubrication at all times and tem- 
peratures. 

The most economical oil to use is 
the one that cuts repair costs by 
guaranteed protection. Try 3-in- 
One Oil and be convinced. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY (INC.), CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tape 


for loom brakes, ribbon and sil- 
ver lappers, extractors, warpers 
and under picker-head blocks. 
Last longer than cork, leather or 
other types of brakes. Not affect- 
ed by oil, grease or humidity. 
Write for sample. 


F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension 
Slasher Cord is another product 
that will save you money. Made 
in %/". 5/1677 and %” diame- 
ters. Write for sample. 
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The 
Perfect 
Let-Off 


Why put up with 
the antiquated chain 
or rope methods of 
let-off, with their ex- 
pensive and messy 
use of graphite or 
oil which cause sec- 
onds? Many mills 
have modernized at 
this point with the 


ASBESTOS FRICTION 
LOOM LET-OFF 


Patent 2037189 


which runs smooth and assures an 
even let-off, improves quality of cloth 
reduces seconds, lasts longer than 


old style frictions, requires no oll or 
graphite, is not affected by cli- 
matic or humidity conditions, elim!- 
nates bad start-ups, does not score 
or wear beam drums and is much 
more economical per yard of ceth 
produced. It comes complete, ready 
for attachment. 

Full information and prices 
sent gladly on request. Write 
us today. 


FG. CO. 


Asbestos Products for the Textile Mills 


NEWTON, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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--- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from those 


not in the 


industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You .....-ccccee 


200. New American Speed Set Gear Construction 
Numbering Machines—10 page illustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information and details on special number- 
ing machines designed for cotton, woolen, hosiery, 
knit goods and finishers of textile goods and others. 
If your tags, tickets and labels use style, piece, case 
and lot numbers, yardage length, etc., these new 

machines will solve your oo problem. Amer- 
ican Numbering Machine Co., Shepherd and Atlantic 
Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

204. Modern Shipping Boxes — [lustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte- 
rior design, ‘this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 

206. Moccasin Wall Card—aAttractive, convenient 
new wall card listing over 500 plain finished bronge 
bushings in stock for immediate —— Also over 
200 cored and solid bars miade to A. E. 64 spee- 


ification. Every mill should a4 ™. of these for 
Chestnut 


handy reference. Moccasin Bushing Co., 
&., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
207. Reworking Spinning and Twister Rings— 


folder describing Gossett’s patented method of re- 
working spinning and twister rings. making old, 
worn and discarded rings like new. Gossett Machine 
Works, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

208. Cool Your Mill With its Own Heat!—a ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—a patented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in balance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 
Ask for Bulletin 1135. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch- 
burg. Mass., and Charlotte, Cc. 

209. Are You Being Kidded About Automatic Hu- 
midity Reguiation—a direct comparison of the sen- 
sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a hygroscopic 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Psychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
the psychrometric principle. Ask for Bulletin 835. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

210. Stretch Out Goodwill!—Let spinners spin and 
Parks Automatic Traveling Cleaners do the cleaning, 
mechanically, regularly. Eliminates slugs, gouts, 
bunches; greatly reduces breakage, loom stoppage, 
seconds; improves production in quality and quantity. 
Ask for Bulletin 236. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 386 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
including the four basic type 
features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 


t.. Boston, Mass. 

214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56 page bocklet, {llustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

215. What Happens When You Ship a Package?— 
16 page illustrated booklet outlining the particular 
value of railway express and air express service and 
giving all details concerning pick-up, transportation 
and delivery. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

216. A Costs with Liquid Caustic Soda—a 72 
page hand boo packed full useful information 
on liquid caustic soda, including unloading and 
handling, properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
solutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
letterhead to the Mathieson Alkali Works, East 
42nd St., New York, _ A 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving materia] handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 

218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

219. My Strap-Book by Doe Steelstrap—ié6 page 
fllustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping packages. The strap-book 
at Doc Steelstrap and his as- 

rough of the pocuuns and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 

220. The American Monotractor—24- page booklet 
illustrating electric drives for cranes, hoists and car- 
riers on MonoRail conveying systems. This book 
outlines some of the contro] features that make pos- 
sible complete and semi-automatic transportation of 


heavy loads from process to process, building to 
~~~ The American MonoRail Co., Cleveland, 
o. 


221. A New Overhead Automatic Cleaner — Folder 
showing the new American MonoRai] automatic clean- 
er in operation on MonoRail track circuit over spin- 
ning, warping, winding, twisting, ete. This cleaner 
incorporates a new scientifically designed blower 
producing a whirling column of air directed and 
controlled so that it prevents accumulation of fly with 
no harm to roving. The American MonoRail Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

222. *‘Onyx Processing and Finishing Compounds’’ 
—A new 56 page catalog describing the entire line 
of processing and finishing compounds and covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH Control.’’ Onyx Oil and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

224. *‘Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers, as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 

225. Houghto-Size AC — showing characteristics a 
warp sizing compound must have for modern rayon 
fabrics, weakness of former sizes and the unusual 
advantages of Houghto-Size AC. E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 240 West Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

226. Stainless and Heat Resisting Castings—folder 
illustrating and describing stainless steel castings 
for corrosion and heat resistance, and listing the 
various alloy castings available and their properties. 
The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pipe Fittings— 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price list, 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, giv- 
ing all dimensional data, etc. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Elizabeth, N. J. 

228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

it. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet, 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types, 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


28. Practice of Rayon Sizing In American 
Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three 
for sizing and finishing rayon and other textiles, 
presented by Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

25. “‘Lupogum’’ and ‘“‘Monopole Oll’’—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in ~~ continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the wer required to operate, ete. Sace- 
Lowell Shops. ur Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages, fl- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical] lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 

bricant Co Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knaitting—TDlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in eim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for 
full fashioned machines with oe information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty of] and sulfonated oil analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
ehemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National Of] Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

62. Rubber Products fer the Textile Industry—A 
giving a wealth of information on 
installation and operation of 
together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF Reller 
Bearing Spindies—A twelve page booklet showing the 
advantages power consumption, increased produc- 
tion, ll in lubrication, increased yarn breakage 
stren to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF kA, Inc., Front St. and Brie Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

65. Bulletin Ne. 500, Cooper-Hewiltt Industrial ti- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail impor- 
tance of a 3 a and the necessity of proper 
a % &@s proper quantity of light. General 

ectric 4, Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Pertabie Aute-Feed WNee- 
die Peint Grinder Ne. 176—describing a new depart- 
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ure in ecard grinding—John Hetherington & Sons, 
Inc., 25@ Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

68. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile indus- 
try—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 100 illustrations of various items 
metal ehouse equipment. International 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York. N 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings fer One Process Pickers— 
eutlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
- age and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 

one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company. 
New Britain, Conn. 

72. The Merrew Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

77. Bulletin S aS Sinstreting and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of —e tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, dian 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 i booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for tne calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

94. New Development by Onyx—EFEight page book- 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic compounds .. . called 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple ~—. 
inder Machines—a folder showing advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate - 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Chariles 
Johnson, Paterson. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication. 
Showing how costs can be reduced 
ee By Alemite Corp.., 1828 Diversey Bivd., 
Chicago, 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated an 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana St., Cincinnati, —_ 

116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way 

Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch. and its many advantages. Drake 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied te Spinning. 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin — 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
It deals primarily with better ——-_ a 
ous production and in consequence freedom 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller a... 

.. P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 

119. The Werld’s Finest Sewing Machines—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York. N. Y. 

120. Geedyear Mechanical Rubber Geeds Catalcg— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting. 
hese A Lg ye oe the ea of the mill. 


. 

12. E Encinecred Packages | wt. the Textile, Dry- 
Goods and Appareil industries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

122. Water Fliiters and Filtration enn n- 
taining complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation — rh of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, ei], manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 

reduction in costs and process diffieulties., 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
—— Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 


124. New Cendensed Catalog on Ball Bearings and 
Power Transmission Units—Combines Ls of the in- 
formation and the industrial uses radial ball 
bearings as well as the Fafnir ae transmission 
line of wide inner ring and ball bearings. It gives 
complete information, interchangeability tables, di- 
——. prices, etc. Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
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Callaway Research Building 
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ALLAWAY MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., have recently 
completed a new research building, modern in 
every detail. It is located directly behind the voca- 
tional school which, together with a thoroughly 
equipped laboratory, was completed last year. 

The new research building is a one-story brick 
structure, with basement. It houses the engineering, 
the technical, and the Bedaux departments, together 
with the experimental unit and the offices of the su- 
perintendent of maintenance and the staff manager. 
Perrin N. Collier, staff manager, and his assistant, 
Forrest C. Johnson, Jr., occupy one of the eight of- 
fices located on the main floor. Others are occupied 
py C. J. White, Jr., chief engineer; T. L. Arnett, tech- 
nical superintendent; R. J. Adams, head of the Bedaux 
department; and W. C. Cureton, superintendent of 
maintenance. The experimental unit, in charge of F. 
S. Perkerson, chemical engineer, directs analyses of 
purchased items as well as of products manufac- 
tured by Callaway Mills. 

The Callaway organization embraces 11 plants. In 
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its communities in LaGrange, Manchester, Milstead 
and Hogansville, Ga., are included 18 churches, 4 
schools, 29 stores, 5 Y. M. C. A. buildings, 4 recrea- 
tion parks, 7 playgrounds, 4 baseball parks, 5 swim- 
ming pools, 3 greenhouses, and 5 motion picture the- 
atres. The number of employees in the organization 
averages from 4,000 to 5,000. 
a 





A New Tyre Fabric 


As of interest to textile readers in this country 
we reproduce bodily the following item from the July 
11, 1936, issue of the “India Rubber Journal’, pub- 
lished in England: 

“Our attention has been drawn to a recent develop- 
ment of a new type of fabric which has a kind of weft 
woven into it of such a nature that it yields to rubber 
treatment more readily than cotton weft. This fabric 
is manufactured by the Preston Tyre Fabric Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., whose mills are situated in Pres- 
ton. Letters patent have been taken out in connec- 
tion with the plastic, elastic or extensible nature of 
the weft for use in tyres. In weaving the fabric, a 
fine spun rubber-like weft is used, and when this fab- 
ric is put under pressure the warp cords press against 
the weft threads, causing them to extend and conform 
to the outer surface of the cord instead of lying like 
a straight bar across the cords. The defects of a cot- 
ton thread as weft in tyre fabrics are well known in 
the tyre trade, as considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the past on account of the fabric as- 
suming a basket-like effect, this causing friction be- 
tween the warp cords and the cotton weft thread. This 
new fabric with elastic weft would appear to have 
several advantages over weftless cord because of the 
improved spacing obtained, and also the saving of the 
large capital outlay necessary to produce weftless 
cord as used for tyres.” 
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Class of Loom Fixers at Proximity Manufacturing Company 





THIS photograph was taken of a class of loom fixers of the Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C., 


at a recent fish fry. 


taught and led by Frank Curtis during the summer of 1936. 


The group represents a part of several classes of loom fixers that attended a loom clinic 


Speeches were made at the party by James A. 


Bangle, superintendent; Mr. Bailey, who has been a loom fixer at Proximity for 38 years; Lewis Maness, Carl 


Souther and others. 


Those shown are: 


Two of the second hands and nearly half of the fixers arrived too late for the photograph. 


Front row, left to right: Arthur King, Floyd Bain, Dock Hobbs, L. Cockerham, Harold Melvin, Lewis Maness, James Roberts, 


Ben Tate. Erph Godwin, Jack Delaney, Laron Beal, Fletch Smith, Priest Melvin, Clarence Jones and Newt Jones. 


left to ht: Carl Souther, C. F. Noah, overseer of weaving, Loyd Varnadore, Bob Bailey, N. ' a 
~~: tendent, Vester Everhart, night superintendent, W. K. Jordan, H. J 


G. D. Oakes, second hand, W. Lexie Davis, assistant superin 
Elkins, second hand, E. W. Allred, second hand, W. E. 
Hobbs, Charles Maness, Spence Russell, Charles Jones, 
Rufus Wilson. 


Bryant, Jim Oakes, and Troy Jenkins. 
Clyde Oakes, Paul Walker, Ben Hussey, Dave Oakes, Lacey Michael, and 


Second row, 
L. Newby. second hand, John Cobb, 


Third row, left to right: Ben 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... “0. 


127. Vim Short-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
er Belting.—16 page k th al 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
proper adjustment to give the highest efficiency. E. 
F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the —y 5" Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years peri. 
ence in research and development of aA, ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 West Somerset St., Phil. 
adelphia, Pa. 


130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 332- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder--—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
eet Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{3t. Houghton’s Leathers for the Textile Industry 
—This valuable handbook contains 88 pages of data 
on the proper selection and application of all types 
of textile leathers, including belting. special spindle 
belts, round leather belts, loom leathers, mill strap- 
ping, leather aprons, etc.—E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


134. STA-PUT Lubricantse—A brief description of 
an entirely new type of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates ofl drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. FE. F. Houghton & Co 
240 W. Somerset St., “Philadelphia, Pa. 


135. The Pick Methed of Weaver Wage Payment— 
A manual of practical information describing meth- 
ods to be followed in using Pick Counters; suggested 
forms, and tables included. Durant Manufacturing 
Co., 1932 No. Buffum S8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and contro! ef pH.—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


140. Textile Machinery—improvements in Design 
and Methods of Lubrication. A discussion of the 
problem of lubrication of textile equipment covering 
operating conditions and factors affecting and affected 
by lubrication. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 

inning aes Silk Throwing. Looms, Knitting 

achines, etc., covered. Available in copy of June 
1984 issue of ‘‘Lubrication."” The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 


i41—V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
en selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheave list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


148. Winders and Winding—Describing the vari- 
ous processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen 
and silk yarn and illustrating and describing the 
different types of Universal winders and the various 
attachments to suit the particular winding require- 
ments of the various branches of the textile indus- 
ay. Universal Winding Co., 95 South 8St., Boston, 

oe 


147, Let’s “CAN’’ The Olf Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life, and for higher 
and temperatures single seal ball bearings which have 
to be lubricated only from one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


150. Engineering Data Book on Mechanical Rubber 
Geods—21 pages of useful information and engineer 
ing data, designed to simplify the selection of belt- 





Mechanical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
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152—Piant Checkup List—Crane Co., 836 Soutb 
ichigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


_" ~ Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson — purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze . New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog ‘1274 on the P.1.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 
— Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

0 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co.. 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


157. Grading Rules and Cemplete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floers—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bidg., 
Chicago, [I1l. 


168. Rote.Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
95 South 8t., Boston, Mass. 


164. Johnsen Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing this rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers. 


165. New Renietnee Speed Power Unit—Bulletin 
- details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, 

166. Better Cones The World Over—Bulletin de. 
ecribing the Universal No. 50 Winder for silk and 
rayon. Universal Winding Company, 95 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


168—The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. . W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


169. Tube-Tex High Speed Steamer and F isisher— 
Describing these new steaming and finishing machines 
for tubular knitted fabrics, which handle cotton, 
rayons, woolens and mixtures at speeds up to 45 yds. 
per minute, being unique in that patterns, designs 
and stripes are furnished straight and free from any 
distortions. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York 
and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—Showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card 
bands and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber 
Company, Denver, o. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data ee the ye. num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that e greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. fie atk. Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Sonoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Bonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 
booklet describing discoveries and advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discoveries down to the present time—non- 
technical informative, amply illustrated. Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


179. improved Airplane Propeller Exhaust Fans and 
Ventilating Equipment—a 40-page catalog showing 
the important factors to be considered in a propeller 
type fan to secure the greatest efficiency, with data 
and tables showing fan capacity and details of each 
type and size of fan and views of typical installa- 
ions. Propellair, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


180. These Extra Cushien Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 





the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about its method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 930 
Arch 8t., Lancaster, Pa. 


183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through the vari- 
ous processes to the final tests, also showing illus- 
trations of belts with ee long service lives. 
oo A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry S8St., New York, 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, gaid to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind 


185. Dulux—The White Finish that Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 

186. F-7 Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single Head Full- nena 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from 
Saonee Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned ‘Division, a. 
town, Pa. 


188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin st., Chieago, Ml. 

190. Warp Conditioning Units for —— Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be t free 
to mill men who write on their company heteane 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Patersen. N. J. 


i9!. The Bahnson MNumiduct—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—100 page i)- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages and lasting 
qualities of wooden tanks. Rubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 

and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co.. 
me Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 

0 


193. Short Cuts te Power Transmission—72 page 
illustrated booklet containing all information needed 
in solving any ordinary belt transmission problem, 
informative material on belt joints and transmission 
practice and a quantity of useful tables and data. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington 8t., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

194. Accurately Checking Spindle Speed—A _ three 
page booklet describing the Strobotac, a tachometer 
operating on an entirely new principle for observing 
and measuring spindle speeds anywhere between 600 
and 14,000 rpm. General Radio Co., 30 State &t., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

195. Never Buy Sponges in the Raln—Booklet out- 
lining the importance of knowing the percentage of 
moisture in a given textile in the buying and selling 
of the same and in connection with the working of 
textile fibres in the process of manufacturing the 
goods, also showing different types of conditioning 
ovens for determining moisture content. Emerson 
Apparatus Co., 174 Tremont St., Melrose, Mass. 

196. Economy of Diesel Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030, 44 pages, illustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel power in industrial plants. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Ml. 

197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling about Bethanized Wire and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane 8St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

198. The Perfect Loom Let-Off—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 

Now! 
* 


Please be sure te fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 
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@ Panel Wrap on the HH-PW means economy—plus 


increased pattern scope and flexibility in the produc- 


tion of men s quality half hose. It means that you can 
eliminate separate ribbing machines, dispense with 


the slow, costly hand transfer of ribs. reduce the nuim- 
ber of knitters required and make real savings in knit- 


ting costs. Only 2 fixers and 3 knitters are required 
for 50 machines. Moreover, it offers endless oppe™ 
tunities for variety in true wrap clocks and _ all- 
over designs. A slance at the samples shown here 
“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS ; 

will convince you that it will pay you to take advan- 
Panel Wrap versatility. 


MACHINE AGE” 
tage of HH efficiency and 


scoTT & wILLIAMS 


ryeq@wapoRraTte® 
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KNITTING SECTION 
tting Has Diversified 
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In All of Its Phases 


NY ARTICLE, no mat- 
ter how § slightly 
historical, should 


start at the beginning. 
When William Lee discov- 
ered, in 1589, the method 
of knitting by machine and 
invented and developed the 
stocking loom, as it was 
then called, he could hard- 
ly have realized that the 
foundation of a major world 
industry was being laid. After numerous trials and 
tribulations and his death in France a poor man, 
very few others even realized the importance of his 
life’s work. His machine, slowly refined with im- 
provements, persisted in England. Development 
after development has ensued until now we have the 
modern machines which seem to do everything but 
think, but the cardinal principle discovered by Lee 
remains and is an integral part of the present com- 
plicated apparatus that produces the beautiful knit 
goods of the present generation. 


wear knitting 


Early History of Knitting 


England was the home of knitting and intended, 
in those early days, to remain so. Exportation of 
machines was prohibited; not by actual law but by 
placing an export duty on each machine of, finally, 
$2500.00. The natural human reaction took place. 
Machines were smuggled out of England, into Ger- 
many, France and other countries. Just when they 
started to come to this country is not definitely 
known, but an itinerant preacher by the name of A. 
Burnsby, wrote of Germantown, not then but now a 
part of Philadelphia, that hosiery production in that 
town in 1758 was 600,000 dozen pairs. It hardly 
seems likely that a town that was settled only 69 
years previously could produce such a vast quantity 
by hand knitting. Even if the figure represents 
pairs instead of dozens of pairs, it still seems un- 
likely that the knitting process was by hand. 

It does appear to be an established fact that a 
machine was smuggled out of England into Ipswich 
in 1818 and that other machines were brought to 
Germantown in 1830 and that John Button was op- 
erating a hosiery mill in Germantown in 1831. In 
1832 James and John Peatfield made two stocking 
frames for Benjamin Fewekes of Ipswich, the 1818 
smuggler of an English machine. Very definite rec- 
ords indicate that a certain Aaron Jones came to 
Germantown with an English machine, operated it 
in his own home, and in 1834 sold it to Thomas R. 
Fisher. No note is made of smuggling at that time 


By a Staff Correspondent 


so it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the English were 
permitting the exportation 


N KNITTING, as in other branches of tex- of the machines or at least 
tile manufacturing, the South has enjoyed _ had reduced the export du- 
a healthful diversification along with a start- 
ling physical expansion and growth. This 
review, by a special correspondent, depicts 
the progress in southern hosiery and under- 


ty to a reasonable figure. 
Fisher bought other ma- 
chines here and also in 
England and established 
in Fisher’s Hollow the 
Wakefield Mills. Details 
are lacking about the But- 
ton Mill but it is definitely certain that Fisher at his 
Wakefield Mill used hired help that reported early in 
the morning and worked until late in the evening. 
Thus a home industry shifted to a factory proposi- 
tion. 

The knitting industry remained in the North for 
quite a number of years and concentrated more in 
Germantown than any other place. Later large fac- 
tories were to be built in New England and New 
York. Just when knitting invaded the southern 
states is not known as far as exact date is concerned. 
Undoubtedly shortly after the Civil War, if not be- 
fore, knitting mills started to make their appear- 
ance in that district. At the start of the century, 
according to textile directories, the industry was 
firmly established. In the 1900 Davison directory 
there are listed 65 hosiery mills and 19 underwear 
mills. The hosiery mills operated 4,630 machines 
and the underwear plants had 590 machines. The 
development since that time has been little less than 
startling. The 65 hosiery mills have grown into 305 
mills and they operate 2,900 full-fashioned machines 
and 60,000 seamless machines. In the underwear 
field, the original 19 mills have grown to 69 and the 
value of their product is conservatively estimated at 
$28,000,000. 


The Beginning in the South 


At the start of the century the South made stock- 
ings. Some were half-hose and others were designed 
for ladies. The half-hose were mostly bundle goods 
and those that were boxed were usually made of sin- 
gle carded yarn. The ladies’ hose was of about the 
Same variety. That was an entirely natural condi- 
tion. Factory operation was new to the South, help 
was untrained and the merchandise that was made 
the easiest fitted into the picture better than any- 
thing else. The finest machine at that time was 
176 needles and there were very few of them. 

Expansion and diversification go hand in hand. 
The bundle sock business became more highly com- 
petitive and profits decreased and in some cases dis- 
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HE new Union Special Lockstitch is by no means the 

cheapest machine on the market, yet time after time it 

has proved that it is the LEAST EXPENSIVE for a manu- 
facturer to own. In other words, users find that it costs 

less to keep it going . .. and that, with a given expenditure 

for labor and upkeep, more work can be finished in a shorter 


length of time. 


The difference this makes during the life of the machine, 
naturally, reduces first cost to a matter of little consequence. 


x «eke 


When you are paying people to do work for you, it's expen- 
sive to give them anything less than the best to work with. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
400 North Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois 
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DURHAM’S DIVERSIFIED LINE 


Four samples of the widely diversified line of hosiery products as made by Durham 
Hosiery Mills, of North Carolina. From left to right: 84-needle heavy cotton work 
sock; |176-needle cotton half-hose; 300-needle seamless silk knee length; and 45- 
gauge, 3-thread ringless chiffon full-fashioned silk . . . . . . . ... 


appeared. Something else had to be made and the 
answer was found in children’s and misses’ ribbed 
hosiery. This looked like a good business and it 
turned out to be a very good business. During its 
lieight real expansion in the South started. One 
mill, according to textile directories, expanded in 16 
years from 175 machines, employing 250 and with a 
capital of $75,000, to a mill of 900 machines, employ- 
ing 700 people and with a capital of $500,000. An- 
other mill had still larger expansion. In 1900 it was 
listed with 80 machines, and a capital of $25,000, and 
in 1916 with 800 machines and a capital of $350,000. 
The number of mills in the South in those years had 
grown from 84 to 188. 


Perfecting the Product 


The next step taken by the South was perfection 
of product. That was necessary for further diversi- 
fication if it was to develop. The natural American 
desire to make more and better goods was not for- 
eign to the South as many people at one time 
thought. Like all infant industries the first goods 
produced were not all that could be desired. De- 
liveries were very often quite different than samples 
submitted. In the ribbed line northern selling 
agents at first had a hard time selling southern mer- 
chandise. Stockings supposed, for instance, to be 
26 inches long would come through anywhere from 
24 inches to 28 inches. Before a sale was closed the 
question was always asked whether the goods were 
made in the North or the South and if the latter 
there was some difficulty in closing the sale. North- 
ern goods demanded and got a better price. Com- 
petition became more severe and profits were again 
dwindling. Something had to be done and with true 
spirit the South, much to its credit, accepted the 
challenge and improved its product. Slowly but 


surely mill after mill stepped in line and in a short 
time the product of the South was selling for north- 
ern prices and the quality was as good. Today the 
question as to whether the goods are made in the 
North or the South is never asked. Sellers advise 
that the present situation is not due to super-sales- 
manship but entirely to the ability of the southern 
manufacturers to adapt themselves to modern meth- 
ods and turn out perfect goods. 

The children’s ribbed business stayed with the 
South for some time. It was a comparatively easy 
piece of merchandise to make. The market seemed 
unlimitable. The chain five-and-ten-cent stores were 
rapidly expanding. They were selling the item so 
fast that there seemed to be a bottomless pit that 
could not be filled. The article was, or seemed to 
be, as staple as sugar in a grocery store. The ma- 
chines were perfected to a high point of efficiency. 
Simplicity of operation permitted the training of op- 
erators in a few days or at the most a few weeks, 
instead of months. Yarn could be bought for many 
months ahead and if the buyer was shrewd he would 
be using low-priced yarn on a high-priced market 
and his profits would be proportionately greater. 
Then over night the demand died. The bottomless 
pit had been filled. 

Just what happened? The best-informed New 
York distributors blamed the new condition on a 
number of things. All can be summed up with one 
word—style. Jessie Wilcox Smith started drawing 
pictures of children that were attractive. For the 
first time children were children in pictures, instead 
of small adults in children’s garments. All of her 
sketches showed short socks. Also the boys’ suits 
and the girls’ dresses were something different than 
anything previously depicted in pictures. Just as, 
after the publication of Little Lord Fauntleroy, boys 
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of this country and England were dressed with the 
familiar suits and curls of the illustrations, so the 
American mothers started to put socks and attrac- 
tive clothing on their children. Add to this the 
simultaneous discovery, by the physicians, that ex- 
posure of the skin to the violet rays of the sun was 
beneficial. Socks were in. Ribs were out. They 
are still out and it is doubtful if they will ever 
return. 

A picture of the South at that time was not all 
gloomy. Expansion had taken place. Still more was 
to come. Operatives had been well trained until 
the goods produced in the section were as good as 
any in the country. The stage was set. The South 
was about ready for its real adventure in diversifi- 
cation. New machines were coming on the market 
that were a little less than marvelous. Men had gen- 
erally stopped wearing high shoes. Women were 
wearing shorter skirts and high shoes had been dis- 
carded by them entirely. Style changes in clothing 
and foot wear demanded style changes in hosiery. 
The new machines were adapted for just that. Be- 
fore the demise of the ribbed business many of the 
newer types of machines had been installed in the 
South. The immediate adoption of revolutionizing 
machinery is always a questionable policy. The 
South with admirable business acumen did not rush 
to buy the newest and latest. A tale is told of one 
intrepid manufacturer buying 38 new machines, who 
was called on the phone by an old friend, another 
hosiery manufacturer. The new machines were to 
make fancies. The trend of the conversation was 
that he, the older manufacturer, considered that it 
was poor business policy to try to make fancies in 
the South. He had succeeded very nicely in making 
money manufacturing staple goods and well enough 
should be left alone. He could cancel his order for 
the new machines, stick to his plain knitting and feel 
happy in a secure future. The buyer of the new ma- 
chinery reckoned that he would let his order stand, 
said that he had the money to pay the bill, would 
take a gamble and hoped that it would turn out all 
right. Three months or so passed and the manu- 
facturer who advised against the new machinery for 
making fancies, again telephoned. This time he 
merely said, “You win, Bill. I just bought 40 of 
those machines myself.’ Thus another stage of di- 
versification set in. Ribs were forgotten and the 
South set itself to making fancies. 

Present figures indicate that 64.1 per cent of the 
seamless hosiery produced in the entire country is 
made in the South. North Carolina is the largest 
producing state. They make 34.6 per cent of the 
seamless half-hose and 37.9 per cent of the women’s 
seamless hosiery. These are national percentages. 
The South is interpreted as being south of the 
Mason & Dixon Line and east of the Mississippi. 
That district makes, 1934 figures indicate, 63.4 per 
cent of the men’s seamless half-hose, 71.7 per cent 
of the women’s seamless hosiery, 48.7 per cent of 
the men’s and boys’ golf hose, 45 per cent of the 
infants’ and children’s hosiery and all types of ank- 
lets, 21.9 per cent of the bundled goods and 76.1 per 
cent of the ribbed goods. Today’s percentages are 
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undoubtedly higher today as in the past year and a 
half there have been many removals of northern 
mills to that section. 


Full-Fashioned in the South 


The full-fashioned industry started in this coun- 
try in Philadelphia and was confined to Pennsy]l- 
vania for a number of years. At first all machines 
were imported from Germany. The gauge was 36 
and 39. There are still many of these machines in 
operation. It was not until about 1920 that the first 
full-fashioned machines went South. Then in 1921 
the first American-made machines were shipped to 
the South. These were 42-gauge. As in the case of 
seamless hosiery the South did not jump in and lose 
money. They have never done that in any line of 
knitting. They have always waited until a new 
branch of the industry is firmly established and then 
have started in a more practical way. 

A growth of an industry from nothing to 2,900 
machines in 16 years is something to be marveled at. 
This was not a recent growth, although more ma- 
chines have been added in the recent years than in 
the earlier ones. In 1933 there were only 16.4 per 
cent of the full-fashioned machines in the south and 
the 1935 tabulation indicates slightly more than 23 
per cent. 

When the industry first got its start there, 39- 
and 42-gauge were the usual stockings made. As 
machines were improved and the gauge stepped up, 
the South kept right in line with the times and man- 
ufacturers of machines advise that there is more 
demand there for the finer gauge, more section ma- 
chines than in any part of the country. During the 
past decade nothing but silk has been used in this 
type of hosiery. The South, a cotton-conscious coun- 
try, did not hesitate to shift to the use of silk and 
today some of the finest grades of 5l-gauge full- 
fashioned stockings are made in that locality. 

Diversification of full-fashioned hosiery is not as 
simple as that of seamless hosiery. The vastly ma- 
jor part of the product is ladies’ goods. Style de- 
mands certain colors and shades which change very 
slightly from year to year and fancies have never 
outlived the usual short life of a fad. In recent 
years three-carrier ringless stockings have come in- 
to the picture along with picot edge tops. Varia- 
tion is secured by using different gauges and dif- 
ferent numbers of silk threads in the component 
yarn. Monotop stockings, that is, a stocking with- 
out a turned and welted top, have also been popular 
and according to the inventor are becoming more 
and more popular. Efforts have been made to vary 
the size and shape of the heel splicing and in some 
instances the splicing yarn used was colored. That 
was another fad that was shortly dropped. 

The present trend is towards 45- and 5l-gauge 
stockings. The former gauge for service weights 
and a long-wearing stocking and the latter for two- 
and three-thread chiffon. Machine manufacturers 
feel that this is the ultimate trend, as far as gauges 
are concerned. When confronted with the fact that 
a number of years ago 36- and 39-gauge were con- 
sidered the final word, they explain that at that 
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A DIVERSIFIED SOUTHERN LINE OF UNDERWEAR AND NOVELTY FABRICS 


The Cartersville Mills, Inc., Cartersville, Ga., rep- 
resents an outstanding example of diversification. The 
accompanying photograph shows some of its present 
products. Ten years ago the plant made only chil- 
dren's underwear from | x | rib cloth, the produc- 
tion being largely boys’ long sleeve, ankle union suits, 
weighing approximately 10 pounds to the dozen. Since 
that time, the mill has added many styles in | x I, 
such as children’s waist union suits made from varia- 
tions of | x | fabric, so that the line of 1 x 1 goods 
is now complete in range of weights, colors and 


fabrics. 

A few years ago the mill began adding to the 
numbers and the range of fabrics has been greatly 
increased by attachments to knitting machines, mak- 
ing it possible to knit many novelty fabrics not here- 
tofore in general use. To the lines have been added 
children’s tuck stitch vests and pants, and union suits. 


time no one ever dreamed of light weights and the 
object was to make the best-wearing stocking. Now 
with shorter skirts the best-looking stocking is the 
object and the tensile strength of silk is such that 
any finer than two threads on a 5l-gauge machine 
produces so many seconds that for the general pub- 
lic the price is prohibitive. There are some 60-gauge 
machines in the North but it is stated that the op- 
erators seldom get a perfect set off of the machine. 
The resultant pair of stockings is expensive and they 
can usually be worn only once. The market is there- 
fore limited and the best-informed distributors feel 
that the 60-gauge stocking will never go over. 
Another recent development in full-fashioned 
knitting that has been embraced by the South more 
than by the North is the single-unit, single-head ma- 
chine. It is claimed by the manufacturer of the ma- 
chine that the production on them is 95 per cent as 
against 50 per cent on the multiple head machines. 
A further claim is lower cost of building construc- 
tion, heavy constructed buildings not being neces- 
sary. Furthermore, the machine is shipped ready to 
run and does not have to be assembled when reach- 
ing the mill. This, the latest, most modern develop- 


Later a line of boys polo shirts and novelty fabrics 
were added; and a line of ladies’ sport blouses was 
developed and many novelty stitches used. Two years 
ago other fabrics were added—the principal one be- 
ing ladies’ and misses’ tuck stitch pajamas, and ladies’ 
tuck stitch gowns and bed sacques. A new model in 
boys’ polo suit is a combination shirt and trunks. To 
the old line of underwear have been added boys’ ath- 
letic shirts and athletic shorts, vests and pants, and 
union suits made from novelty fabrics for misses. 
The mill now produces over 100 styles as com- 
pared to about six styles ten years ago. During this 
time modern equipment has been added from time to 
time and the necessary changes made periodically to 
keep abreast of the times. At present the plant is a 
subsidiary of the E-Z Mills, Inc., and in addition to 
the novelty line, manufactures E-Z underwear for 
children. The plant employs about 400 people. 


ment of full-fashioned hosiery, remains to be tried 
in the crucible of experience and time will only tell 
whether it is to be the new method of making full- 
fashioned hosiery. The fact remains, owing to its 
apparent economy of operation, the South has taken 
to it more kindly than the North. 

Why the drift of full-fashioned machinery to the 
South? Naturally the primary reason is lower man- 
ufacturing costs. Other reasons are lower cost of 
living, the lack of unionism there, the abundance of 
reliable labor, ete. 


Underwear in the South 


The underwear industry, although it has had a 
healthy growth, has not branched out and diversi- 
fied in the South as has the seamless hosiery busi- 
ness. There are several reasons for this. During 
the last 36 vears when the number of hosiery mills 
in the South were increasing from 65 to 305, the un- 
wear mills only increased to 69 from 19, or about 11 
per cent less. During that period style change was 
such that the demand for underwear decreased con- 
siderably. Most women stopped wearing it entirely 
and many men, instead of changing to red flannels 
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in the fall started wearing the same weight winter 
and summer. This decreased consumption was much 
more than the difference between the increase in 
hosiery and underwear mills in the South. From 
that point of view increase in underwear manufac- 
turing kept pace with hosiery and possibly was a 
little ahead of it and certainly was ahead of the rest 
of the country. 

The last available figures indicate that 11.8 per 
cent of the mills are in the South but they make 18.1 
per cent of the goods manufactured in the entire 
country. Evidently the South, as an average, has 
larger mills than the rest of the country or its mills 
operate more regularly. That the South should make 
such a small percentage of the nation’s undercloth- 
ing is natural. A manufacturer who can see cotton 
growing when looking out of the mill windows is 
naturally cotton-conscious and add to that a mill 
around the corner spinning cotton yarn and the re- 
sult is cotton underwear. The South never went in 
strongly for woolen garments. They never wore 
them there, there was plenty of cotton and cotton 
yarn available and to get woolen or worsted yarn 
for manufacturing purposes, purchasing had to be 
done in the North. Long distance buying has never 
been an American habit and it was particularly un- 
popular in the South. There was, during the course 
of years, diversification. The first cotton garments 
made were of the roughest character made of the 
cheapest of carded yarn. With the development of 
the combed yarn spinning in the South, that yarn 
was adapted and garments improved. Athletic 
shirts were adopted and the finer grades of ladies’ 
and children’s knitted garments. 

The underwear machine is adaptable to a num- 
ber of different kinds of merchandise. As new kinds 
of goods were demanded by the market the South 
was right there ready to make them. In the latest 
textile directories, of the 38 different kinds of mer- 
chandise listed under Knit Goods, the South makes 
all but eight of them. Some, it is true, are not made 
in very large quantities and they are usually the 
wool and worsted goods. 
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The picture of the South today is so materially 
different than that of 1900 that one marvels at the 
progress made in the short span of 36 years. The 
district has changed from one that had a reputation 
for the manufacture of cheap goods, a district whose 
goods on the world’s market had to be sold for less 
than other goods, to one that now stands head and 
shoulders with every one else. Southern merchan- 
dise no longer is laughed and scoffed at, and on the 
other hand very often the mention of certain mill 
names, those of southern mills, guarantees a sale. 

The distinct trend of manufacturing business in 
the future, according to the best informed in the 
textile trade, is toward the South. There will be 
greater diversification as the years roll by. The 
attraction is lower costs and the lack of interference 
with productive activities by racketeering unionism. 
As far as labor is concerned, there is not the wide- 
spread difference that there was. The co-opera- 
tion of the southern mills with the other mills of 
the country in the elimination of child labor has 
brought labor prices closer in the two sections. Sell- 
ing agents feel that it will be a long time before the 
various sections of the country are on a parity, al- 
though they are constantly getting closer. When 
that time comes, if ever, the noted improvement in 
the skill of southern labor will guarantee the sale 
of the products of the South. 

Unionism has never been popular below the 
Mason & Dixon line. With fair wages and fair 
treatment of help, the unions do not thrive. It is a 
high recommendation of the employers of help that 
this is the case. 

Outside of these features the South offers a 
pleasanter place to live on account of climate. 
Skilled American help with much experience in the 
knitting arts and with good common sense that tells 
them that the interest of the mill that they work 
for is their interest, will continue to recommend the 
South as a knitting center. A lower outlay for mill 
properties, lower taxes, and generally lower over- 
head will continue to encourage the establishment 
of new industry and increase diversification. 
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July Hosiery Shipments 
Held Up Well 

The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers stated in its current 
statistical bulletin that the demand for 
hosiery during July, 1936, was at a 
very satisfactory level. The usual 
June-July recession for certain types 
either was entirely absent this year or 
was much less than might have been 
expected on the basis of previous ex- 
perience. For other types the normal 
seasonal increase in shipments  be- 
tween these two months was notably 
accentuated. 

The association reports that ship- 
ments of all types of hosiery during 
July, 1936, amounted to 9,321,587 doz- 
en pairs. This was 474,833 dozen pairs 
or 5.4 per cent greater than shipments 
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during the preceding month, and was 
2,503,713 dozen pairs or 36.7 per cent 
more than shipments in July, 1935. 
For the first 7 months of 1936 total 
shipments of all types of hosiery were 
9.3 per cent greater than for the com- 
parable period a year ago. Each of 
the major branches of the hosiery in- 
dustry contributed to this gain, the 
percentage increases ranging from 5.0 
per cent in the case of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery and woolen goods, to 
21.4 per cent in the case of ribbed 
goods. 

Total production of all types of ho- 
siery during July, 1936, amounted to 
9,892,993 dozen pairs. As is usual in 
July, production of hosiery exceeded 
shipments for most types but such’ 
stock increases as took place seemed 


justified at that time, in view of this 
present fall’s season, and inventories 
appeared to be generally in a sound 
position. Total stocks of all types of 
hosiery on hand at the end of July, 
1936, amounted to 20,370,139 dozen 
pairs as against 19,937,552 dozen 
pairs on hand at the end of July, 1935. 
Both the full-fashioned and seamless 
branches of the industry contributed 
to the modest gain in these stocks. 
During the 12-month period ended 
with July, 1936, stocks of all types of 
hosiery were turned over 6.2 times. 
Stocks of full-fashioned hosiery were 
turned over 6.8 times, while stocks of 
seamless hosiery were turned over 6.0 
times. For the 12-month period ended 
with July, 1935, stocks of all types of 
hosiery were turned over 5.6 times. 
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[HE ability to “give” equally and main- 


tain equal tension in the knitting process 
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is a quality that every knitter earnestly 


desires in needles. That Torringtons 


























have this quality in an unusual deéree 















































is, amon¢é other things, due to the fact 





that the hardening and tempering heat 
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is controlled by machines .. . delicately | 
balanced, finely adjusted instruments 


that not only give the steel a finer temper 







































































but a more uniformly fine temper. That's ) 


why Torrington Spring Beard Needles 


work more smoothly, last longer, stand 
the gaff of fast production better... 


and give more uniform knitting results! 
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WE CALL YOUR ATTENTION 


to the fact that Torrington now offers 
sinkers, dividers and split dividers... 
machine-made... built with the same 


careful attention to accuracy and uni- 





formity of detail that has established 






the reputation of Torrington Needles. 
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MAN buys a pair of hose because he likes the style 
or the color or the feel of the material. But style and 
color can't keep him sold. That's where good knitting comes 
in. Good knitting means comfort... satisfaction ... real 
wearing pleasure. Good needles are absolutely essential to 
smooth, even, uniform knitting. That Torrington Needles 
‘an be relied upon to do superlative knitting is a recognized 
fact among good knitters the world 
over. Knitters like Torringtons ... and 
the more they use them the better they 


like them. They know that Torringtons 


can and continually are producing the kind of knitting 


that builds repeat business...that makes a customer so pleased 


with his purchase he “buys some more just like them!” 


There’s a Torrington Needle 
for this type of knitting 


and every type of knitting 


The Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


orrington, Conn. USA. 


BRANCHES 
TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVE., PHILADELPHr 4 
TORRINGTON CO., INC. 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, WN 
TORRINGTON COMPANY, 538 SOUTH WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILLIN 
TORRINGTON COMPANY, GUILFORD BLODG., GREENSBORO, N 
S. M. SUPPLIES CO., 


210 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MA 


FABRICANTES UNIDOS, 964 CALLE BELGRANO, BUENOS AIF 
FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON, CONN. UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND AACHEN, GERMANY 















Consolidation of Departments in Knitting 
Mill is Economical 


Says this contributor, who has seen both methods 
employed . . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note with interest what “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6567” 
has to say on page 123 of the September issue of 
COTTON in regard to a southern hosiery mill which 
manufactures ladies’ hose, men’s half-hose, and chil- 
dren’s anklets. He states that the ladies’ hose are 
made in one department, the men’s half-hose and chil- 
dren’s anklets in another department—each depart- 
ment having a departmental head. He states further 
that two looping, two inspection and two mending de- 
partments are maintained, and he is wondering wheth- 
er it might be economical under present conditions to 
make some consolidations. The contributor does not 
state how the looping, inspection, and mending depart- 
ments are handled but I presume that a knitting room 
foreman is in charge of each of the knitting rooms 
and the superintendent takes care of the other de- 
partments, including rib machinery, etc. 

Knitting 

Judging from the limited amount of information 
given by the contributor, I take it that he is mainly 
concerned with combining the two knitting depart- 
ments, thus eliminating one department head. That, 
however, in my opinion, is but one factor—there are 
others equally important and we will come to them a 
little later. Insofar as actual knitting operations are 
concerned, I see no reason why the knitting depart- 
ments could not be combined. The mill now has ank- 
lets and half-hose in one department and these are dif- 
ferent types of work, especially if both transferred- 
top anklets and sewed-top goods are made. Adding 
the ladies’ hose should not complicate matters much. 
The determining factors as to whether or not one 
man could successfully handle the combined depart- 
ments would depend on the size of the department 
and the ability of the department head. I would cer- 
tainly favor combining the knitting departments and 
in the event that it would be too much for one man 
to look after, I would give him an assistant rather 
than have two department heads. The department 
head could concentrate on cost, quality and maximum 
production and the assistant could look after details 
and routine work. It would cost less to have one de- 
partment head and an assistant than it would to have 
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Knitting Subjects 








E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and al 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mii! 
trom the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but wi 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This depart- 
ment is open to al. 
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two department heads; having two means that each 
must spend part of his time on routine work and 
detail. 

Combining the knitting departments should make 
it possible to reduce the clerical force because knit- 
ting orders must be issued and production records 
must be kept, payrolls must be made, etc. Having two 
knitting departments requires two separate forces to 
tend these various details. Likewise, supplies such as 
needles, oils, machine repair parts, etc., must be kept 
on hand, and again we have a duplication of effort by 
having two knitting departments under separate 
heads. 

There is another factor which usually exists in 
mills of moderate size where separate knitting de- 
partments are maintained. That is a lack of co- 
operative spirit between the employees in the dif- 
ferent departments. The ladies’ hose knitters and 
fixers won’t give a hang about the half-hose and 
children’s anklet workers and vice versa—each de- 
partment is being operated as a separate unit. Com- 
bining the departments would have a tendency to 
cause all employees to work together and pull to- 
gether for the good of the whole mill rather than just 
as one department. It would also increase flexibilli- 
ty because it would give all employees an opportunity 
to see and learn something about several kinds of 
knitting operations. 

Having one knitting department head and one 
room would make it possible for the person in charge 
to shift.the employees around and place them where 
they could work to the best advantage. I recall an 
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STEAM, SPREAD, CALENDER 
then SPREAD again and FOLD 


UNIVERSAL FINISHING MACHINE—will es- 
tablish uniform width thruout the piece. It will 
establish widths even beyond normal in fabric so 
they will hold thru all the operations of the mill. 
This machine is a necessity for rib fabrics and 
also produces a better finish on flat knit than any 
other method. This machine has replaced earlier 
equipment such as our plain folder and steam 
folder because it will establish and hold increased 
widths and bring out quality appearance and feel. 





PRESS 


ROTO PRESS—made for pressing Athletic 
Shirts, Polo Shirts, Sweat Shirts, Sweaters, 
Bathing Suits, Drawers and Underwear. Pro- 
duction averages more than 300 dozen Athletic 
Shirts in 8 hours. Most economically operated 
by one girl seated at front to feed garments 
into the press and another girl standing at the 
folding table in the rear to fold garments ready 
for boxing, as they come out of the press. 


Do It BETTER and FASTER 


Finishing—Cutting—Pressing 


for Cotton Underwear 



































CUT and LAY-UP. 


AUTOMATIC LENGTH CUTTING & LAYING- 
UP MACHINE—actual production of the machine 
averages between 600 and 750 yards per hour— 
some users report the machine will cut and lay-up 
72 dozen athletic shirts per hour. Machine is 
equipped with illuminated inspection rack so 
slightest imperfections can be detected. Imper- 
fections can be cut out automatically at each gar- 
ment length or by pressing a lever can be cut at 
any point in the lay. 
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instance several years ago in a mill which was op- 
erating along the same line as the one described by 
the contributor. A machine fixer suddenly quit in 
the ladies’ hose department. The half-hose room 
foreman had a man who was a good ladies’ hose fix- 
er and a good half-hose fixer. The logical procedure 
was to have transferred the fixer to the ladies’ hose 
room, hiring a man to fix the plain half-hose ma- 
chines. The half-hose room foreman felt it was un- 
fair to take his good man away. He thought the 
ladies’ hose foreman should find another man. He 
felt that every man should be for himself and the 
devil take the stragglers. He was right in a way 
because it is natural for each man to fight for his 
own department, still he was wrong because the fixer 
should have been transferred for the good of tne 
whole mill. The superintendent finally had to step 
in and arrange the transfer. The results were that 
the half-hose foreman was sore because he had lost 
a man, the ladies’ hose foreman regretted having 
asked for the man because it caused trouble, and the 
fixer was somewhat at sea because he would have 
preferred to have left his old boss without a squab- 
ble. 

Instances like this can be avoided if one person 
is in full charge of all knitting operations, even if 
it be necessary for the department head to have an 
assistant. Insofar as economy is concerned, it would 
reduce cost if one department head could be elimi- 
nated. It is possible that the mill in question is large 
enough to require two department heads; in that 
event, I would still be in favor of combining the de- 
partments or having all the machinery in one room 
because there are other savings in dollars and cents 
as previously described that could be made. The 
Situation is much like the practice of large mills in 
years past of having several little branches scat- 
tered about; they were costly propositions from many 
angles and they are no more for this very reason. 


Looping 


All looping should be done in one department be- 
cause there is no difference in looping ladies’ hose, 
half-hose, or children’s hose. I fail to see why a 
division could be of any advantage. I do not mean 
that each operator should be required to loop all 
types of goods as that would not work satisfactorily 
even if the gauges were identical. It would be only 
necessary to arrange the looping machines by gauges 
and group each gauge in separate rows or part of 
rows and assign certain kinds and types of work to 
the respective operators. An operator will do more 
and better work if she can continue on one type of 
work, day after day. Where a large variety is made, 
it is possible to combine groups without making it 
difficult for the operator. For example, if the mill 
makes a 240-needle ladies’ hose with a natural heel 
and toe and a 240-needle half-hose with the same 
heel and toe or possibly a slightly heavier heel and 
toe, one operator could loop either or both without 
difficulty. Similar combinations could be worked out 
in the children’s numbers. However, an operator 
should not be required to loop natural ladies’ or half- 
hose and then switch over to ingrain half-hose or 
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children’s numbers all in a day’s work. Such prac- 
tices are simply poor management and believe it or 
not it is being done, or should I say some mills try 
to get away with it? 

By having all looping done in one department the 
flow of goods can be controlled better and there 
Should be a possibility of combining some routine or 
clerical work. Likewise, the opportunities of shift- 
ing operators and giving them a chance to perform 
duties on different kinds of work would help a lot 
towards placing them according to their individual 
ability. One good looper fixer with a helper could 
possibly look after the same number of machines that 
two fixers handle in two separate departments. A 
helper can easily be trained to oil machines, clean 
brushes, sharpen trimmer knives, ete., which will 
give the fixer more time to spend on actual fixiny, 
overhauling and working with individual operators 
to reduce imperfection and increase their production. 
I know of several large mills which manufacture la- 
dies’ hose, half-hose, children’s hose, and other types 
of goods in both natural and ingrain numbers and in 
every case they do all looping in one department. 


Inspection and Mending 


I gather from the contributor’s statements that 
all ladies’ hose are inspected and mended in one de- 
partment and the half-hose and children’s hose in 
another. If half-hose and children’s hose can be 
handled in one department without difficulty, add- 
ing the ladies’ hose should not complicate matters. 
Both operations require supervision and it should 
simplify matters by having one person in charge of 
all inspection and another to supervise all mending. 
Here again it would be necessary to arrange the in- 
spectors in groups and assign one group to ladies’ 
hose, one to half-hose, and one to children’s hose. 
Greater efficiency will be secured by having each 
group continue to work on one type of goods. It may 
be necessary at times to increase the number of op- 
erators in one group and decrease another to take 
care of the changes in volume in the respective 
groups. It would be easier to accomplish this by 
having all inspectors in one department under one 
person’s supervision. Some inspectors do not de- 
velop flexibility so that they can be changed from 
one type of goods to another during the in-between 
season periods, however, the majority can be trained 
to do this and it is vitally important if goods are to 
be delivered on time. Having all inspectors in one 
department should make it possible to put through a 
larger volume of goods as one person could concen- 
trate on handling the entire production rather than 
have two people plan on handling part of the pro- 
duction in two departments. 

The inspection department, like others, has its 
share of detail work; operators must be kept sup- 
plied with work, records of imperfects must be kept. 
etc. All of this means that two people must do the 
same job if separate departments are maintained. 
The mending department should be located in the 
Same room with the inspection department so that 
goods which are to be mended can be given to the 
menders and can be put back into the original bun- 











No investment—large or small—can alter the quality of the stocking fabric after 
it has been completed. The foundation for quality production is laid in the 
selection of the needles. That we are America’s largest producers of Spring- 


Beard Needles and that nearly all manufacturers of fine quality silk stockings 
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dle afterward. This means that a force of menders 
must be maintained which will be able to mend goods 
as fast as they are inspected. Here again it is 
necessary to assign certain menders to work on the 
various types of goods if proper results are expected. 
By having all inspection and mending done in one 
department, one person could supervise both opera- 
tions providing that the volume of goods coming 
through would not be excessive for one person to 
handle. I know of three mills that make a variety 
of goods and their annual production runs from 
400,000 to 600,000 dozen in each case; in all of these 
mills, one person has complete charge of all inspec- 
tion and mending. The number of menders required 
will depend entirely on the percentage of imperfects 
made by the knitting departments. As far as actual 
mending is concerned, there is no difference in mend- 
ing ladies’ hose, men’s half-hose, or children’s ank- 
lets. The ladies’ hose will perhaps require more 
latching of runs and the half-hose and children’s ank- 
lets (if the latter are transferred numbers) will re- 
quire more needle and thread mending at the trans- 
fer line, but aside from that, there should be no rea- 
son for having two mending departments. 


Conclusion 


No doubt the mill referred to by the contributor 
has reasons for maintaining separate departments. I 
am interested in hearing further comments from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6567” as to why the mill operates 
their knitting and other departments on a two depart- 
ment basis. I hope other contributors will express 
their ideas in the columns of COTTON; surely some 
useful ideas should come to light regarding this ques- 
tion. I know of several large mills that manufacture 
ladies’ hose in one department and children’s goods 
on half-hose in another department. In each case the 
respective departments are large enough to require 
a department head. All looping, inspecting, and 
mending in these mills is done in one department. 

Another reason why I do not favor having two 
knitting, looping and inspecting departments is that 
it increases costs during the in-between or slack sea- 
sons. Each of the various departments may be operat- 
ing at half of their normal capacity and still require 
a full time department head. Having two looper fix- 
ers and two machine fixers doing half a job in two 
different departments is poor economy. 

If the departments of the mill in question are to 
be combined, I would suggest that the officials begin 
with the mending departments, then take the inspec- 
tion department next and then the looping. By do- 
ing this the knitting departments would not be af- 
fected; they could be left as is or combined if the 
size and layout of the departments were such as to 
warrant a consolidation. 

Having two of the various departments multiplies 
supervision, routine and detail work by two which is 
bound to be a costly procedure, not only under pres- 
ent conditions, but at any time. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6581 

A system should be kept that will show the effi- 

ciency of the knitters as a whole and severally. 
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Silk Versus Cotton for Seaming Silk 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The discussion of silk versus cotton for seaming 
ladies’ silk full-fashioned hosiery seems to be a 
never-ending one. Opinions have been stated in 
your publication and elsewhere for and against each 
type of seaming yarn, but no specific data have been 
given of what type of silk or cotton seam was re- 
ferred to. It must be borne in mind that there 
are all types of seaming threads, both silk and 
cotton, whose properties are dependent more on how 
they are fabricated than the material out of which 
they are made. For example, a cotton seaming 
yarn for full-fashioned hosiery can be secured in 
size 60s/2 having a low twist and made up of short 
to medium length of staple cotton. A seam of this 
type would have its advantage in covering up a 
poor selvage, but that is where its advantage ceas- 
es; its wearing properties would be very poor. On 
the other hand, a cotton seaming yarn can be had 
having the same yardage per pound but made up 
three ply, with greater twist, using extra long 
staple Egyptian Sakellarides cotton, that is 90s/3. 
True, this type of yarn is more expensive than the 
two-ply yarn, but the added expense is well worth 
the better wearing qualities of the seam. 

Not only is a seaming yarn of the three-ply type 
greatly superior to a two-ply seaming yarn as far 
as appearance and wear is concerned, but my tests 
have shown it to be superior in wear and to make 
as neat a seam as a well-made silk seaming thread 
which we have been using in our mills. This par- 
ticular seaming thread is a boiled-off silk thread 
manufactured by one of the most reputable silk- 
thread processors in the country. It is made of 
nine-thread 13/15 denier silk, fabricated as illustrated 
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in the accompanying sketch. This thread was used 
exclusively in seaming our sheer chiffons, 2- and 3- 
thread styles, and consistently gave very poor wearing 
results. We continually had complaints of seams open- 
ing in the heel due to the wearig away of the silk 
seam. Surely in a very sheer stocking the seam should 
outlast the other portions of the stocking. The cost 
of this seam amounted to approximately three cents 
per dozen. 
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Machinery and Practice shift 
with the times, properly 
flexible to new necessities. 
There is little real 
change in basic things. 






Through every turn of political history from 
President George Washington to President 
Franklin Roosevelt, the steady Pride and Faith of 
American men and women in the American At- 
titude—the attitude of fair dealing, fair rules of 





the game, and making the trickster pay—has 
quietly and sanely given the clue and cue to 
happier times. 


In that attitude and the practice of it, our 
Confidence is Supreme. Surely, now, as always, 
the great asset of America lives in the unshak- 
able pledge by all her people—whether native 
born or children by adoption—that business shall 
be done in America's way. 


e (Reprinted from our “Greeting to the Trade“ e 
& at March 1933). And now again to all our friends, os 
thanks for your cooperation, and every good wish 
ca for the years ahead. e 
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A 90s/3 Sakellarides cotton seam was substituted 
for the silk seam and improvement in wearing quali- 
ties was noted immediately. As an experiment, one 
dozen pairs of the same style of stocking were given 
a wearing test by our employees selected at ran- 
dom, a half-dozen seamed with silk, the other half- 
dozen seamed with 90s/3 Sakellarides cotton. After 
three days, all the silk seamed stockings were re- 
turned due to the wearing away of the seam at the 
heel. These were mended and worn further. Final- 
ly, all the stockings were returned and not one of 
the cotton seams had failed, while some of the silk- 
seamed stockings were reseamed at the heel three 
times. Surely, quite a victory for King Cotton! Not 
only did we have a better wearing seam, but the 
appearance was just as satisfactory as the silk 
seam, and we netted a savings of approximately 
one cent per dozen pair. 

Apparently, other manufacturers have found a 
good cotton seam superior to a silk seam, for in all 
my analyses of ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery, sel- 
dom have I come across a silk seam. These results 
are based upon hundreds of analyses of ladies’ full- 
fashioned silk hosiery including the sheer high- 
gauge styles manufactured by the reputable silk 
hosiery manufacturers in this country. 

The three-ply cotton seaming yarns are con- 
siderably more expensive than the two-ply yarns, 
and where the cost prohibits the exclusive use of 
three-ply yarn some manufacturers use a_ three- 
ply seaming yarn in the needle and a two-ply yarn 
in the hook of the seaming machine. This method 
is all very well provided the stocking is not worn 
on the reverse side. If the stocking is worn on the 
reverse side, the two-ply yarn is exposed to wear 
and no advantage is derived from the three-ply 
seam which normally was meant to withstand the 
abrasion on the heel. In my opinion, it is safest 
and best to use the same good grade of seaming 
yarn both in the needle and in the hook and take no 
chances. 

I repeat that all my observations and tests have 
shown that a good grade of three-ply cotton yarn 
of the proper count is superior to silk for seaming 
ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6522 
oe 


Methods of Timing Dye-Baths 
EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6494” asks a question on page 
143 of the May COTTON as to the best method of 
timing dyebaths. 

One way to keep time on each machine in the dye- 
house is to have a clock dial with two hands on it. The 
hands on this clock should be set to the time of the 
next operation, such as sample or salt. Then, by 
watching the clock, a check can be accurately made 
against the dials on each machine. As the time to 
process is indicated by the clocks, the treatment is 
given the bath. 

Another dyer uses alarm clocks on each machine, 
setting them to ring when that machine next needs 
attention. 
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Another system used in a large dye-house success- 
fully is to have a board at the end of the room that 
has the machines listed by number on it. The fore- 
man lists on a pad the time the lot starts in each ma- 
chine. At the time for handling, he presses a button 
which illuminates a bulb under the number of that 
machine and the operator does whatever is needed at 
that time. Thus the foreman keeps accurate sched- 
ules of a large number of machines. 

Any of these methods, followed accurately, will get 
the results desired, though I prefer the first for a 
small or medium size plant. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6737 
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How Do Your Seconds Compare with This? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Is it possible to get figures on the percentage of 
seconds from mills making full-fashioned hosiery? I 
think it would be interesting information to get this 
from a number of mills just for sake of comparison. 
I would also like to know the cause of most of the 
seconds. 

In our plant we have about 12 per cent seconds. We 
con’t always hold them this low, but that is about the 
average. We have found that, say out of 12 dozen sec- 
onds, ten dozen are caused by inferior silk and two 
dozen are caused by poor workmanship. This is pretty 
general, I take it, but I would like to know what other 
mills attribute their seconds to. 

We naturally pay our knitters only for perfect 
work and we have 2 system whereby we can trace bad 
work back to them any time before the goods get to 
the dyehouse. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6497 
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How to Eliminate Lines in the Small of Leg 


SOME TIME ago we received a letter and samples 
from a manufacturer of ladies’ rayon full-fashioned 
hosiery saying, ‘“‘No doubt, you will have no difficul- 
ty in discovering the horizontal lines in the fabric, 
mostly in the small of the leg. Some mechanics are 
referring to it as insufficient moistening or to the 
varn itself and others to improper adjustment of the 
machine. I should appreciate it very much if you 
could help me to find the cause of these lines.”’ 

We submitted these samples to a full-fashioned 
manufacturer who said that the best way to mini- 
mize these defects in the small of the leg is to con- 
dition the rayon and then run it over a wick, but 
no top wick, with a good knitting lusterant. 

He further stated that the rayon should be run 
with a slightly heavier tension ring and free take- 
up motion. A slight percentage of the same luster- 
ant can also be used to advantage in the finishing 
bath. 

The take-up motion should be checked to see that 
the legs are not stretched in the knitting. 

oo 

A pocket type microscope has been found beneficial 
to study the waste from machines and to see the im- 
perfections in work as it progresses through the mill. 
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TRUE leader, the Willcox & Gibbs Lockstitch Machine has always set the pace 

in anticipating rapidly changing methods of manufacture in the textile field. 
Its influence in the sewing arts, has long been a distinguishing factor, contributing 
largely to the obtaining of better sewing and greater production. Not only in the 
fine apparel field but in every industry and on various operations its many qualities 
have earned it an enviable reputation. Speed—top oiling—rotary drive—visible stitch 
index—economical maintenance and simple adjustments are but a few of its many 
outstanding features. On your own work, in your own plant may be found substantial 
proof of this tried and true lockstitch machine. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 656-658 BROADWAY ---NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF WILLCOX & GIBBS AND METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES 


EUROFEAN REPRESENTATIVES 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Knit Goods Markets Show Contra-seasonal Trend in August— 
Manufacturers in Receipt of Large Fall Volume. 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1936 


NIT GOODS MARKETS have been much more active this August than 


usually seen at this time of the year. 


The usual expectation is 


that the month is one of the dullest of the year in underwear, 
hosiery and outerwear. For one thing, it represents the in-between month 
of the ending of the Summer trade and the beginning of the fall activity 
and buyers for wholesale and other trades are more apt to take their 


vacation in August than any time of the year. 


Notwithstanding this, 


the business in summer merchandise has been on a larger scale than 


usual. 


Most hosiery manufacturers are operating at the best rates in 


several months while underwear manufacturers have just completed a 
very good lightweight season and have booked a large volume of heavy- 
weight business, on which most of them are running at peak levels. In 
addition to this, many underwear mills have begun to book a fair volume 
of business in the 1937 lightweight goods. The price situation is strong 
but unchanged in most underwear numbers but there has been an ad- 
vancing tone in the primary hosiery markets. 

There has been a substantial improvement in all branches of the pri- 


mary hosiery market during the last month. 


It is the third month in 


succession that improvement has been registered and mill representatives 
say they see no indication of a let-up in the near future. August business 
has been slightly smaller than that of July, although there are numerous 
examples of mills whose sales were larger than in July and included in 
this group are many full-fashioned plants which are operating at much 


higher rates than a month ago. 


A number of manufacturers are be- 
hind in deliveries and there is consid- 
erable talk of a shortage of quick- 
delivery merchandise this fall. On the 
other hand, not all mills are running 
full and the market still fails to show 
the general price strengthening which 
should logically result from the active 


buying of the last three months. Al-_ 


though there was a decline in new 
business around Labor Day many sell- 
ers reported volume in excess of that 
done a year ago at this time. In some 
sections of the market it is predicted 
that there will be an earlier-than usual 
tapering of buying this year because 
of the earlier start of substantial com- 
mitments for fall. Others feel, how- 
ever, that increased retail sales up 
until the end of this year will keep 
the unbranded market active well in- 
to December. Branded mills are com- 
ing into their most active period of the 
year and no one in the market doubts 
that their shipments and sales will be 
very large through this month, October 
and November. 

Well sustained sales of anklets for 
next spring continue a feature of the 
market. Notwithstanding the heavy 
business already placed on these lines 
for next spring, buying is still to be 
done by some of the most important 
outlets among the chains. This is 
practicaily certain to develop before 
the end of September and the whole 
Sale trade in general is expected to be 
active in the anklet market during 
the next 30 days. There has been a 
big buying movement in men’s fancy 
half-hose during the last month and 
a number of manufacturers in this 
line state that they had sold all the 
business they care to take. Women’s 
Seamless hose continues in good de- 
mand at prices which mill representa- 
tives insist will have to move higher 


in the near future. Sellers in some 
cases have made the comment that 
business has been almost too good and 
that it can’t last at its present rate. 
Other manufacturers have _ asserted 
they have really taken too much busi- 
ness. There are some inconsistencies 
in the current market situation. In 
the unbranded full-fashioned market 
for example, where heavy volume has 
been during the last month, the price 
structure has been slow to strength- 
en, the progress along these lines to 
date being confined mainly to the low- 
end numbers. Notwithstanding the 
large business which has already been 
placed in full-fashioned goods for fall 
delivery, much buying remains to be 
done. 


Price Not Keeping 
Up with Demand 


Normally, after heavy buying such 
as has occurred, buyers would expect 
prices to work higher yet manufactur- 
ers report they are not finding it easy 
to obtain advances. Buyers are un- 
impressed by predictions of a_short- 
age of full-fashioned merchandise this 
fall. They apparently believe that be- 
‘ause of the early start of the fall 
buying movement, manufacturers _in- 
creased their production earlier: than 
usual and that this increase in output 
will more than compensate for the in- 
creased sales volume that is expected 
this fall. It is pointed out that not- 
withstanding the talk of a shortage of 
quick delivery goods and higher prices. 
4-thread, 42-gauge ringless goods of so- 
called standard construction are still 
available at $5.00 a dozen, which is 
considered the bottom of the market 
for this quality. Aecording to buyers, 
this price can be obtained from at 
least several of the best-known mills 


in the country and not from mills 
whose products the market classifies as 
slightly less desirable. There are 
some mills, however, quoting as high 
as $5.00 on this number. 

Many retailers are reported to be 
taking crepe constructions more. seri- 
ously than in the past, substantiating 
the prediction earlier that this style 
would establish itself as a staple vol- 
ume number. Major crepe interest is 
centering at about the $1.00 retail 
level. Although buyers are principally 
interested in the newer colors, many 
stores are still ordering summer shades 
and will continue to do so while the 
demand exists, which in some _ in- 
stances may continue all this month. 
Coppers, browns, russets and shades for 
wear with black are among the pres- 
ent best sellers in the fall line. With 
the increased mark-up afforded retail- 
ers in branded lines, more stores are 
showing an interest in sheerer hosiery. 
particularly 3-threads. 

It is now apparent that business 
booked in hosiery during July and 
August was larger than the market 
realized at the time. In some instances 
selling houses handling general lines 
of both seamless and _ full-fashioned 
merchandise showed a sales increase 
of as much as 75 to 100 per cent over 
July and August, 1935. While these 
gains are not typical, they do _ indi- 
cate an average gain of substantial 
proportions over the same period last 


-year. Children’s hose manufacturers 


are straining every production facility 
to make the promised deliveries of fail 
lines. Some mills which do not spe- 
cialize on children’s goods but merely 
carry them incidentally report they 
have been so flooded with fall orders 
that their production of spring mer- 
chandise will be late in getting under 
way. 


Deliveries 


Are Slow 


Wholesale distributors of hosiery 
say that summer business has been 
the best in several years, several large 
jobbers saying that their July and Au- 
gust volume was 25 to 30 per cent over 
the same months last year. Demand 
from retailers has been good in the 
last month and in a number of lines, 
wholesalers’ volume has been handi- 
capped by their inability to make de- 
liveries on popular summer numbers 
which were cleaned up to a greater de- 
gree this vear than for a number past. 
The inability of wholesalers and re- 
tailers to secure deliveries of present 
season goods is causing buvers among 
retail outlets to place fall hosiery or- 
ders earlier and in larger volume than 
normally seen. Wholesale business in 
women’s seamless has been very good 
during the last month, with deliveries 
siow in coming through. In view of 
the large retail business that was done 
in Summer lines, hosiery jobbers have 
been willing to place their fall orders 
several weeks earlier in order that 
they may have merchandise to replen- 
ish their bare shelves. 

Jobbers say that deliveries are now 


























I'LL SWEAR I CAN'T 
UNDERSTAND WHY 
WE’RE NOT DOING ANY 
BETTER THAN WE ARE 


COTTON 


October, 1936 


THOSE PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 
BOARDING MACHINES CER- 
TAINLY ARE GIVING US 
HIGH QUALITY HOSIERY AT 
A RIDICULOUSLY LOW COST 


Send for the attractive 
Bulletin No. 140, which 
illustrates and com- 
pletely describes the re- 
markable new Proctor 
& Schwartz Boarding 
Machine for Hosiery. 
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becoming less prompt in women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery. In recent months 
they were able to place orders with 
manufacturers one day and _ secure 
shipments two to three days later but 
now the same sources of supply are not 
promising the jobbers and wholesalers 
deliveries faster than three weeks 
ahead. There is a steady demand for 
women’s cotton seamless hosiery, both 
from city and country retail stores. 
Interest in silk seamless for women is 
very good and jobbers say there has 
been a fair demand for rayon seam- 
less to retail at 25 and 35 cents. Boys’ 
golf hose has taken on a new lease of 
life and jobbers predict that such lines 
are going to be large sellers during the 
next three months. 


Anklet Demand 
Still Growing 


Sales of anklets for spring continue 
to set new records for volume and the 
remainder of September is considered 
eertain to continue this trend. Mill 
representatives say that more spring 
anklets have been contracted for to 
date than in the same period in a 
number of years. The indications are 
definite that the anklet business has 
not yet reached a peak and that vol- 
ume next year will probably exceed the 
heavy sales total of this spring. Sell- 
ers report business well distributed on 
a wide range of merchandise classed 
as anklets today, including both in- 
fants’ and misses’ goods. In the in- 
fants’ division a larger proportion of 
business is reported on numbers priced 
to retail at 20 cents a pair than has 
been the case in years, although vol- 
ume from chains on 10- and 15-cent 
retailers has been heavy. Mill ship- 
ments of anklets during the first six 
months of this year set a new high rec- 
ord and current reports in the primary 
market indicate an early start of 
heavy anklet buying for next spring on 
the part of large users, such as chain 
Stores. Practically every mill, making 
any type of anklet for fall delivery. 
has sold as much merchandise as it 
can make. Here and there in the 
trade opinions have been expressed 
from time to time that the vogue for 
anklets was being overdone but that 
point does not seem to have been 
reached as yet. Popularity in anklets 
is along the line of the trend toward 
lighter and less cumbersome apparel. 
Other instances may be found in the 
xrowing market for women’s’. knee- 
length stockings and for both men’s 
Slacks and men’s full-length socks with 
self-supporting tops. 


Fancy Half-Hose 


Position Improved 


There has been a sharp improvement 
in the position of fancy half-hose mills 
as a result of heavy business placed 
during the last month. The demand 
for this merchandise has been so 
zood, according to one manufacturer. 
that he has received a number of re- 
quests for acetate-over-cotton styles 
which he discontinued some time ago 
beause Japanese imports had him 
licked so far on price. Manufacturers 
of women’s seamless hose, although in 
receipt of a large amount of business. 
are registering strong complaints 
about the lack of profits for the knit- 
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Windsor Mills, Inc., Sold at Auction 


PHILADELPHIA—Real estate, machinery, equipment patents 


and trade 


marks of the Windsor Mills, Inc., manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery were 
sold at public auction August 27, developing an entirety bid of $310,000. This 
price included a $65,000 mortgage which was due. The plant has 12! full- 
fashioned machines of 36, 39, 42 and 45 gauge. Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
were the auctioneers in charge and received only one bid, the machinery not 
being offered piecemeal under the terms of the auction. The agent who made 
the purchase would not disclose what disposition will be made of the property 
nor the machinery but it is reported in the trade that the sale represented a 
straightening out of some of the affairs of the company’s stockholders. In ad- 
dition to the full-fashioned machines offered, there was also a throwing plant, 
a finishing department and other equipment. The mill building is five stories 
and basement with a ground area of approximately 27,000 square feet. Among 
the trade-marks sold were: Radmoore, Windsor, Loquet, Sept, Honest Dollar 
Supre Twist and the patents were No. 1,798,695 “Invention of Reinforcement’’ 
and No. 2,052,980 “‘Thread Conditioning Device’ issued September |, 1936. 
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ter on current prices of this type of 
hosiery. Competition between’ the 
mills has been made keener because 
several have been running on 50-hour 
shifts while others are on a 40-hour 
rate. This makes a difference in cost 
of as much as 15 or 18 cents a dozen 
in favor of the 50-hour plan. The 
quoted low on 300-needle silk stockings 
is declared to be about $2.50 but goods 
were reported available within the 
last few days at around $2.35. A fac- 
tor in this situation has been the call- 
ing of a strike at one of the largest 
mills in the country making merchan- 
dise of this type, where at the pres- 
ent time, approximately 1,200 employ- 
ees are reported to be idle aS a pro- 
test against the 50-hour week. In this 
connection, there has been some com- 
plaints registered against the tactics 
of the union in calling a strike at this 
plant which has a reputation of treat- 
ing its employees very fairly, while no 
attempt has been made to eall out 
workers in certain other’ establish- 
ments whose reputations along this 
line are not so good. 


Knee-Lengths into 
Cooler Weather 


Low-priced numbers in unbranded 
full-fashioned goods are on a firmer 
price basis. Sellers say they are get- 
ting advances of 10 to 25 cents a doz- 
en, although the higher prices are not 
being paid freely. There are contin- 
ued reports that 4-thread_ ringless 
stockings are still available at very 
little above the lows of last June. 
Much of the very cheap goods has been 
cleaned up and is off the market and 
the heavy buying of June, July and 
August took up the production of a 
considerable number of mills for three 
or four months ahead. Current com- 
parative strength in the low-end, full- 
fashioned market rests on this basis. 
Branded lines, which have not faired 
as well as unbranded, through the 
summer months, are coming into their 
period of heaviest demand. It is re- 
ported in the selling market that sales 
of branded houses as a class this sum- 
mer were only slightly above those »f 
a year ago, while in the unbranded 
field, sharp percentage increases over 
last vear have been made in the last 
three to four months. From now on. 
however, a much better interest in 
branded merchandise is certain. 

A number of retailers say they do 
not plan to discontinue the merchan- 


dising of knee-length hosiery merely 
because cooler weather is in the offing 
but rather they intend this year to 
promote the style for evening and re 
sort wear during the fall and winter, 
realizing that more consumers are now 
aware of its comfortable features. 
That a cool-weather demand for the 
knee-length does exist is indicated in 
a statement by one of the large re- 
tailers of the Middle West who said: 
“Knee-length stockings are becoming a 
year-around favorite with many. 
Women like their freedom and com- 
fort so that we plan to continue these 
lines in the fall shades.” This store 
is now carrying the knee-length in four 
new fall colors—twig, a dark biege for 
wear with blank and all fall colors; 
Town-Taupe, a neutral shade and con- 
Servative in tone; Sun-burn, rather 
bright for early fall wear: Copper, a 
very deep sunburn. 

In a brief filed with the Tariff Com- 
mission by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers it was pointed 
out the average selling price of Jap- 
anese cotton hosiery imported into this 
country would still be 18.6 per cent 
below the average price at which com- 
parable domestic merchandise is sold, 
if the present rates of duty were in- 
creased the maximum of 50 per cent. 
It supported the contention of most in 
the trade that the only practical way 
to equalize the difference in the cost 
of production of cotton hosiery in the 
United States and Japan is to hase 
the duty upon the American selling 
price. If present rates were increased 
oO per cent, Japanese would still be 
offered in the domestic market below 
the cost of production of the com- 
parable article in the United States in 
many cases. 


More About 
Jap Imports 


In the first six months of 1956 im- 
ports from Japan totaled SO9B.377 doz- 
en pairs and were 91.1 per cent of the 
total imports of cotton hosiery into 
this country. These six months im- 
ports from Japan were 3S per cent 
greater than during the entire year 
1935. During 1935 Japanese imports 
amounted to 7.39 per cent by volume of 
the comparable article in this country 
and during the first six months of 
this year they amounted to 20.09 per 
cent. It would take approximately 
3.240 American employees to manufac 
ture the goods imported from Japan 
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You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where wellt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 
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OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 








THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
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and all the 30,000 employees in the 
half-hose branch and 12,000 employees 
in the children’s and infants’ branch 
are facing potential Japanese competi- 
tion. The average value at Japanese 
ports of half-hose imported into this 
country during the first six months of 
19386 was approximately 30 cents per 
dozen and on the basis of our 5 Jay 
week it was shown that Japanese male 
hosiery knitters in Tokio earned $2.90 
per week and female knitters $1.25. 
The 37 per cent increase in July 
shipments of all types of hosiery as 
compared with the same month in 
1935, reported by the National Associ- 
ation of Hosiery Manufacturers, con- 
firmed the reports of heavy business 
placed in the primary market. A sim- 
ilar increase in August figures as com- 
pared with this month last year will 
probably also be reported. For the 
first seven months of this year, total 
shipments of all types of hosiery were 
9.3 per cent greater than for the com- 
parable period last year. The percent- 
age increases range from 5 per cent for 


women’s full-fashioned stockings and 
woolen goods to 21.4 per cent for 


ribbed hose. 

It is most unlikely in view of the 
extremely heavy shipments made by 
the industry last fall that these sharp 
percentage gains can be continued 
through the next three months, it be 
ing generally expected for instances 
that women’s full-fashioned shipments 
in October will not come to the excep- 
tionally large shipments of that month 
last year. Increased hosiery — ship- 
ments this summer result in part from 
the improvement in general business 
from the advance in cotton and silk 
prices in June, the firm tone in the 
rayon yarn market and the more con- 
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Plans of Union Full-Fashioned Group 
PHILADELPHIA—Negotiations between the hosiery union and the Full- 


Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc., the closed shop group, which 
have been carried on during recent weeks, to develop a new contract, have 


reached a stalemate period. 


While the 1935-36 contract expired on August 31, 


both the manufacturers and the union agreed that it would be continued until 
their present difficulties have been ironed out. 

Although no official announcement has been made on the matter, it is re- 
ported that the manufacturers of this association complaining of competition 
from plants in smaller towns and in the South, demanded a wage cut in certain 


mill operations of as much as 20 per cent. 


The union negotiating committee, 


finally recognizing that the manufacturers were not disposed to be moved from 
their position, put the question of whether to accept the offer or to accept 


arbitration of the difficulties up to the various members. 


The union has just 


announced that the membership turned down the question and that they over- 


whelmingly rejected arbitration of the wage question. 


it is believed that no 


general strike will develop from this situation, but most of the trade believe that 


the union will finally agree to arbitrate their differences. 


It is reported that 


the union manufacturers, aside from demanding a provision be made for a par- 
allel wage cut if important open-shop manufacturers reduced their wages, are 
also seeking elimination of the || per cent differential now being paid footers 


to compensate them for the loss of five hours per week. 


a week and footers 35. 


Leggers work 40 hours 


—_—_—_—__@@___—__ 


fident feeling of buyers in the future. 

A survey of the hosiery industry 
proposed at the last convention of the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers and begun two months ago 
by a special committee appointed by 
the board of directors, will reach the 
end of its first stage by the time Earl! 
Constantine, managing director, re- 
turns from abroad in October. The 
committee appointed for this purpose 
has approved the gathering and assem- 
bling of basic statistical and factual 
information designed to lift the indus- 
try out of an unprofitable situation. 
The association’s staff has held many 
conferences with outside organizations 
and individuals and has completed 
the preliminary program. 


Underwear Manufacturers Very Active on Fall and Spring Lines— 
Prices Steadier. 


Demand for lightweight underwear 
this year has been the best for several 
and has lasted later than usual. Re 
ports in the selling centers are that 
some lightweight business was lost be- 
‘ause manufacturers were unable to 
deliver as much goods during the sum- 
mer as their customers would have 


taken. Retail demand for these lines 
‘aught many outlets unprepared, so 


that their shelves were cleaned off 
considerably before the end of this 
season. With this situation develop- 
ing, retailers and wholesalers became 
exercised over the next season; the re- 
sult has been that they have bought 
their needs for the fall season much 
earlier than usual, fearing that they 
may run up against a similar experi- 


ence and be caught short of goods 
again. With this early buying of fall 


merchandise, the next logical step was 
an early beginning of the 1937 light- 
weight season and reports are a con- 
Siderable volume of business has been 
booked in these lines. 

The sharply reduced estimate on the 
new cotton crop was of particular in- 
terest to the underwear market, which 

7as engaged just at that time in the 
opening of goods for the next spring 
Season. Several of the mills opened 
their lines as expected and there was 
a fair amount of business placed with 
certain larger manufacturers. Others 
deferred naming prices until the cot- 


ton market settled at a new level and 
when they might have a better oppor- 
tunity of judging the higher prices 
asked by cotton yarn spinners as a re- 
sult of the bullish government report. 
One large underwear mill making 
men’s goods named prices for next 
spring with only one or two exceptions 
on the same basis as the opening of a 
year ago, which took place at the end 
of September. Other manufacturers 
named prices practically the same as 
those recently ruling but there have 
been indications that adjustments up- 


ward may shortly be necessary in 
these numbers. 
Other prices heard for. different 


mills range from the customary $1.50 


price on men’s combed shirts up to 
$1.75 and $1.85, depending on the 
weight. In the very top-end of this 
business, such as for best combed 
numbers of 2% pounds, prices are 
heard for next spring ranging from 
$2.10 to $2.20. In the better end of 
the men’s short numbers, prices are 


heard as high as $2.25 for the SOx60s. 
It is apparent there will be a number 
of men’s summer ribbed suits in short- 
Sleeve ankle that can be bought for 
next spring under the $5.00 level. One 
price heard was $4.80, which opened 
at $5.00 a year ago. In the better end 
of the balbriggan business, men’s shirts 
priced at $3.20 a year ago, at the open- 
ing, are now being quoted for spring 


at $3.00. Also the heavier balbriggan 
Shirts that a year ago were $4.75 are 
now reported at $4.50 a dozen. 


Many of the underwear mills are 
now running at capacity on fall goods 
but despite this large production a 
number are gradually getting behind 
on delivery dates of customers and as 
the fall demand approaches, indica- 
tions are many deliveries will be late. 
At present the situation as to deliver- 
ies is not serious as many of the mills 
are only behind one to two weeks but 
after mills get behind it is recognized 
that the situation becomes worse with 
the actual time near at hand when 
wholesalers and retailers really need 
merchandise. If there should happen 
to be an early cold spell in the weath- 
er, the market realizes that the de- 
mands of wholesalers for merchandise 
might be impossible to take care of. 
In the men’s cotton ribbed end of the 
fall trade, the demand for seconds con- 
tinues larger than for years. This is 
due to the fact that this whole market 
is now on an advanced price level with 
even the cheaper quality suits either 
advanced with the others or sold wel! 
ahead. 


Late orders for lightweight under- 
wear have been coming into the mar- 
ket at a lively rate, which is causing 
some trouble among those mills that 
want to run largely at this time on 
fall goods. New business in such 
men’s Summer numbers are shirts and 
shorts bring the best deliveries of 
some mills well into the present month. 
This in turn and the heavy fall busi- 
ness has made some mills reluctant to 
name next spring prices. Those mills 
making the better numbers of men’s 
brief, knit shorts to retail in the high 
er price brackets are finding that buy- 
ers for next spring want to inelude 
this garment in their line and the vol 
ume of this business already placed is 
considerable. Having become more of 
a Staple in the better quality grades, 
the brief shorts get less attention but 
a real volume is there with a number 
of mills. 


Underwear buyers more than ever 
before are making inquiries of manu- 
facturers and selling agents as to 
whether the label “combed” used so 
universally on men’s knitted 
actually means what it is supposed 
to mean: namely, that the garment is 


shirts. 
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made wholly of combed yarns or 
whether carded yarns are also being 
used. In recent years the abuse of 


this quality term has been so general 
in the underwear industry that con- 
certed action to protect wholesalers 
and likewise the public, has been be- 
sun by the industry through the Un- 
derwear Institute. The position taken 
by a committee of manufacturers of the 
Institute is that a garment should not 
be marked “combed” either alone or in 
combination with other words, such as 
“nart”’ (combed), unless the cotton 
eontent of the garment so marked is 
composed entirely of combed yarn. The 
fact that more buyers in working on 
next spring underwear of this kind are 
making demands on manufacturers 
and agents for positive information as 
to the real combed content of gar- 
ments is taken as indicating support 
that might eventually bring about of 
itself the corrections sought by the in- 
stitute committee. 


Price advances on rayon’ knitted 
eloth may have no effect on under- 
wear quotations for fall but will un- 
doubtedly influence some of the staple 
numbers for next spring. Wholesalers, 
chains and large retail organizations 
have made their fall commitments and 
in most instances the mills are well 
supplied with fabrics at the recent 
lower prices. Sellers who deal with 
average retailers are now sending out 


their list with prices virtually un- 
changed. In the fall list of Julius 


Kayser & Co., women’s rayon line be- 
gins with $2.75 a dozen for bandeaux 
to retail at 39 cents and ranges up to 
vests at $4.00, bloomers at $5.50, com- 
binations at $7.00. 


Larger mills in the outerwear field 
are running actively on immediate 
business with prospects for continued 
production good through October and 
well into November. Mills making the 
novelty numbers in the sweater end 
and on the brushed order are better 
sold ahead than others despite earlier 
predictions that the mohair and 
brushed numbers had passed in popu- 
larity to a large degree. Makers of 
men’s and boys’ sweaters in this city 
are now busy on fall goods but worsted 
varn spinners report that a large num- 
ber of them are making the lower- 
priced garments in which cotton and 
worsted twist yarns play a part and a 
considerable number also are busy on 
the lowest-priced sweaters made from 
cheap merino yarns that sell at less 
than half the cost of a straight worst- 
ed. Manufacturers of women’s sweat- 
ers and sport coats and knitters of in- 
fants’ wear are also busy in the New 
York district but these mills in a ma- 
jority of cases are buying straight 
worsted yarns in a fine grade, thereby 
producing a high-quality garment. 


Worsted yarn spinners report that 
manufacturers of bathing suits have 
bought a considerable percentage of 
their next season needs and they look 
for further poundage when these new 
lines are shown early next month. 
Some manufacturers of men’s swim 
trunks have shown their new lines 
with prices being on about a par with 
those of a year ago. In view of the 
well-cleaned-out condition of the 1936 
suits, another active season in bathing 
suits is expected to get under way dur- 
ing the latter months of this year. 
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Colors Added to Calco Line 

Calco Chemical Company, Ine., 
Bound Brook, N. J., has recently add- 
ed to its line of colors Caleoloid Yel- 
low 5GD Double. It may be dyed on 
yarn or piece goods by the various 
methods usually employed. Another 
bew color by Caleco is Caleomine Blue 
RRW. This dye is said to possess 
greater drawing power on tin weight- 
ed silk when applied in heavy percent- 
ages. 


ee oe -—— 


Study of Hourly Earnings of 
Employees in Hosiery Industry 

“Recent Changes in Hourly Earnings 
of Employees in the Hosiery Industry” 
is the name of the report by George W. 
Taylor and Lillian P. Goodman who 
made the survey and study of earnings 
in connection with their work at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, and 
in co-operation with the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
This report is a 39-page analysis, be- 
ing the first in the hosiery series of 
the Industrial Research Department 
Monographs. 

It is shown that the earnings of em- 
ployees in the hosiery industry have 
varied between occupations, plants, and 
districts, as well as by periods to such 
an extent as to discourage attempts at 
rational interpretation—hence the study 
to alleviate such a condition. The 
wage data on which the report is based 
are limited to one week, selected arbi- 
trarily in each of the four years con- 
sidered. Each week was selected, how- 
ever, as representative of a particular 
period or stage of the development of 
the industry. Tables are given through- 
out the study showing the average 
hourly earnings by districts, occupa- 
tion, specific jobs, etc. The price of the 
booklet is $1.00 and may be secured 
through CoTrtTon’s book department. 


—-—-Q— 
Japan in Research Field 


That Japanese textile manufacturers 
do not intend to rely entirely upon 
cheap labor, export bounties and other 
advantages for an increasing export 
trade is proved by an article in the 
September number of Tezrtile Research 
describing the new Textile Researcl 
Institute of Japan (Seni Kwagaku 
Keniusho) recently organized for ba- 
sic research on textile fibers, princi- 
pally cotton. It is partially financed 
by the government, is operated in con- 
nection with Osaka University. and 
has an able staff of chemists and 
physicists. Previous issues of Textile 
Research have told of the elaborate 
laboratories and organizations engaged 
in textile research in Great Britain. 
India, and U. S. S. R. As yet the 
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United States has nothing of a com- 
parable nature. The Textile Founda- 
tion holds and administers a fund for 
textile research, and the U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research promotes 
scientific and economic research, and 
utilizes existing institutional labora- 
tories and staffs for its co-operatively 
financed studies. 

Other features of the September 
number of Tertile Research, in addi- 
tion to its regular review of textile re- 
search throughout the world, include 
a review by Erwin O. Kruegel, a Tex- 
tile Foundation fellow, of progress 
made toward adoption of “Wool Top 
Standards,’ in which he presents in 
tabular form the fineness measure of 
the’ various grades of German tops in 
average microns, and the approximate 
American tops corresponding to these 
grades. 

——__-@}— -— 
New Low-Range Pressure Recorders 
and Controllers by Bristol 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury. 
Conn., has announced a new series of 
low-range recording gauges and con- 
trollers known as the Model D40M se- 
ries. These instruments are equipped 
with enclosed bell-type measuring ele- 
ments and are offered for draft or pres- 
Sure in minimum ranges of 0 to 0.2 
inches of water and maximum ranges 


of 0 to 2.0 inches of water. Because 
of the large operating area of the 


liquid-sealed bell. the measuring ele- 
ment is exceedingly accurate and has 
the power to respond instantaneously to 
scarcely perceptible pressure changes. 
The control instruments operate on the 
basic Free Vane principle of pneumatic 
control which Bristol has used exten- 
Sively in pressure, vacuum, tempera- 
ture, humidity, and flow controllers for 
years. Instruments in this series are 
compact and self-contained in a 12- 
inch case. 
— 


New Thermometer Tubing 
Easy to Read 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., have a uniquely designed 
thermometer tubing known as Binoe 
that is described as being an outstand- 
ing achievement of modern optical sci- 
ence. It is easy to read. Advantages 
of the design include: more than twice 
the accustomed angle of vision com- 
bined with high magnification of the 
mercury column, triple lens construc- 
tion which gathers light and concen- 
trates it behind the mercury column. 
and an extended opaque background. 
The legibility of these new Taylor in- 
dustrial thermometers is further im- 
proved by the bold, black numerals and 
graduations on the cream-tinted, non- 
tarnishing scale. Bulletin No. 99023 
describes them in detail. 
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A Momentous Day 
for America 


The day of a national election is always 
a great day in the United States. This 
year, 1936, it is perhaps even more impor- — 


tant than it has been in the past. Big 


issues will be decided by the election of 


Nov. 3rd, 1936. 


It has been said that no election since | 
1860 has had so great a bearing on the — 
future course of this country, as will the ~ 


election of 1936. 


In the national election of 1932 there 


were 43% of those who had the right to — 
vote who did not take the trouble to go — 


to the polls. 


The responsibility for the result of the 


election this year rests right on the shoul © 


ders of every individual man and woman 


who has the right to vote—and if YOU — 
are entitled to vote, be sure that you let 


no sacrifice of time or inconvenience keep 


you from registering and voting Nov. 3rd, _ 


1936. 
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SPLASHPROOF, ~ 
S No.5 






Like the well-known duck’'s 
back, your hosiery or piece 
goods repel water after a 


—the new splashproof, water- 
proof and non-coating finish 
which adds the extra life and 
service your trade demands. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 
2600 East Tioga Street 
Warehouses 
Paterson, N. J 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn 





Laurel Splashproof treatment 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 





Low Government Crop Estimate Curtails Cotton Yarn Sales— 
Peak Production and New Sales Records in Rayon 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1936 


ee yarn spinners, notwithstanding a brief interruption to sales 
early in the month when the government crop estimate of smaller 
size than expected by the trade was published, are operating at the high- 
est rates in many years, representative producers being on full time 
rates with orders in hand to keep them so for the next three months. 


Prices are slightly higher than a month ago. 


In rayon there has been 


no price change but stocks have reached a new low, being almost com- 


pletely wiped out. 


Worsted yarns are improving seasonally and better 


interest has come in silk from both hosiery and weaving trades. 


Cotton Yarns 


Cotton yarn spinners are in the best 
position so far as advance orders in 
hand are concerned that they have en- 
joyed for many years, volume topping 
that of the pre NRA spurt in 1933. Many 
have enough orders to run until the 
end of this year and at present are 
more actively engaged than for a long 
time, several of the largest combed 
spinning groups in the country are run- 
ning at practically 100 per cent ¢a- 
pacity. New business in the present 
month has not been quite as large as 
that during the same period in July 
but this is explained by the decline in 
orders early in September. Many man- 
ufacturers refuse to buy additional 
poundage during the first week of Sep- 
tember, preferring to wait until the 
government crop report was issued 
September 8. Following the report the 
eotton futures market spurted more 
than % cent and cotton yarn prices 
were raised from one-half to one and 
a half cents a pound. This wide range 
caused uncertainty in the trade and 
new business fell off materially from 
that time but during the last few days 
have been definite indications that a 
more active period is again developing. 

Most manufacturers have bought a 
fair percentage of their fall season’s 
requirements and a majority of them 
have a fairly attractive average cost 
although indications are heavy dupli- 
cating later in the season will bring a 
considerable volume of business into 
the yarn market. Some spinners, es 
pecially those in the combed group and 
also producers of extra-carded are 
hooked solidly ahead until the end of 
this year, some of them actually turn- 
ing down new business because they 
are unable to promise new deliveries 
this year. 

During the last month there has been 
an advance in the futures market of 
less than a half cent and during th2 
same time there has been an increase 
of approximately one cent in_ the 
prices of carded qualities, while 
combed has held very steady but not 
appreciably different from a month 
ago. Carded knitting yarns are now 
held at 241% to 25 cents basis 10s cones; 
20s two-ply are quoted at 28% to 29 
cents compared with 27% to 28 cents 
a month ago; 30s single combed is now 
quoted from 37 to 38 cents compared 
with 37 to 37% cents last month but 
ten days ago a considerable volume 


of business was booked on the basis of 
36 cents for this count. 





With spinners well sold ahead and 
the cotton market showing additional 
strength, many in the trade are of the 
belief that higher prices for cotton yarns 
will be witnessed in the near future. 
A considerable number of spinners re- 
port that damage to the crop has pro- 
ceeded since the date covered by the 
September government crop estimate su 
that they look for another cut in the 
government forecast when this is is- 
sued in October. New business in mer- 
cerized yarns has been small over the 
period but specifications received by 
these firms have been exceptionally 
good, as most of the knitting trades are 
active on fall or next spring’s lines. 
Prices of mercerized remain at 68 cents 
basis 60s two-ply ungassed but pro- 
cessors Say the hardening tendency in 
gray yarns will force an advance in 
the near future. 


Worsted Yarns 


Although there has been a marked 
seasonal improvement in the sale of 
worsted knitting yarns, interest in 
weaving numbers is much under thut 
expected by spinners a few weeks ago. 
One reason for this hesitation in the 
weaving end has been that uncertainty 
exists in many manufacturers’ minds 
regarding the effects of recent legisla- 
tion, such as the Robinson-Patman Act 
and it was this that received credit for 
several large weavers of men’s wear 
fabrics, naming unexpectedly low prices 
on their next season’s goods. This re- 
duction in the goods end has eaused 
hesitation in new business from such 
firms but spinners believe that a fair 
season will be experienced although 
buying may be late. 

In the knitting end, September, Oc- 
tober and November should be season- 
ally among the best months of the year 
for outerwear manufacturers and indi- 
cations are, especially during the last 
two or three weeks that this seasonal 
improvement is here at the present 
time. Most outerwear manufacturers 
are now busy on fall and winter sport 
coats and sweaters and infants’ wear 
while indications are producers of 
bathing suits for 1937 will swing into 
an active period about the middle of 
October. Spinners of bathing suit yarns 
say they have already received orders 
for approximately 30 per cent of these 
manufacturers’ yarn requirements for 
the new lines, and they expect possibly 
another 25 per cent to come to them 
within the next month. 

Sweater manufacturers, particularly 


those engaged on women’s and infants’, 
are busy on worsted garments, whereas 
makers of men’s and boys’, while busy 
are more frequently operating on part 


wool garments, which are made of 
cheaper type yarns including cotton 
and rayon blends. 


Rayon Yarns 


Shipments of rayon yarns to consu- 
mers during August established a new 
high record and again exceeded pro- 
duction. Sales during the last two 
weeks have been on this active scale 
and rayon yarn producers say that so 
far as they can see they will be pushed 
to meet delivery requirements being 
made upon them up until the end of 
November at least. This active trad- 
ing and large shipments on orders have 
resulted in a drop in producers’ yarn 
stocks on hand to the ridiculously low 
figure of .4 month’s supply based on 
average monthly shipments during the 
past 12 months. Except for a few 
months in 1923, stocks have never been 
so low, relative to shipments. 

The estimated distribution of non- 
acetate rayon during July was as fol- 
lows: Knit goods manufacturers 27 per 
cent, broad weavers 69 per cent, and 
other outlets 4 per cent. Demand from 
weavers and knitters has been uniform- 
ly heavy during the last month and 
producers say they could have sold a 
considerable volume more if they had 
been able to meet the delivery needs of 
their customers, several reporting that 
a large poundage for November deliv- 
eries was turned down because of this. 


Silk 


While raw silk is quoted approxi- 
mately 12 cents a pound lower than a 
month ago, the market has been dis- 
playing a strengthening trend. August 
consumption figures were encouraging 
and end-of-the-month stocks showed a 
marked shrinkage. Broad silk mills 
here are busier, some having six to 
seven weeks’ unfilled orders on their 
books which will carry them to the 
beginning of the spring season without 
forcing any curtailment in operations. 
Stocks of silk cloth are small as a re- 
sult of drastic curtailments earlier in 
the year. Mills have not anticipated 
their raw silk needs and in some cases 
have not enough raw material on hand 
to cover contracts for October deliver- 
ies. Hosiery mills have also been care- 
ful buyers, although some are now at- 
tempting to cover their December, Jan- 
uary and February requirements. Some 
inquiries have been received for fine 
hosiery silk for March delivery but sell- 
ers are reluctant to book these at cur- 
rent prices. 

The situation in the hosiery indus- 
try, while noticeably better than a 
month ago, however, is spotty, some 
mills being extremely busy, while oth- 
ers are operating on a curtailed schea- 
ule. Heavy receipts of Italian silk in 
October are expected to complicate the 
situation. It is felt, however, that un- 
less the Italian quotations are 5 cents 
lower, they will not be a threat. 
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CO-ORDINATED 
PACKAGING 


As a Symphony Orchestra is 
melodious to the ear, a harmony 
of color and design is pleasing to 
the eye. Keep unity in mind when 
you pack your products. Have your 
labels, seals or bands, and -bores, 
of identical color and style and 
you will have a melody of effect- 
ive advertising and greater sales. 





Economy in art work and en- 
gravings is also made _ possible 
through “CO-ORDINATED PACK- 
AGING.” 


re es 


A complete Art Department is 
maintained to create individual 
designs to fit your packaging re- 
quirements. Allow us, at no cost 
or obligation. to submit sugges- 
tions for your complete packaging. 


Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Burlington, N. C. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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WAYS TO ASSURE A 
BETTER BLEACH... 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO 
Technical Service are proven ways to im- 
prove the quality of your bleach and the 
saleability of your product. Let us dem- 


onstrate. No obligation, of course. 





BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Boston « New York « Philadelphia * Chicago 
Charlotte *« Toronto * Montreal 
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HIGHER AIR PRESSURES 
LOWER OPERATING COSTS - - 
GREATER CAPACITIES 
with the 


NEW “HURRICANE” STOCK DRYER 


€ 

The New <Aero-Therm Unit for heating and air cireu- 
lation, used in the New “Hurricane” Automatie Stock 
Dryers, forces air through the stock under exceptionally 
high pressures, resulting in more thorough, more uni- 
form, and faster drying. Capacity is greatly increased: 
power and steam consumption reduced. Other improve- 
ments include: individual motor drive for each fan, an 
improved sagless conveying apron, an improved auto- 
matic feed, a more efficient insulated housing. 


Yeh M 


pepe, 
its il 








ads 
- - 


Other New ‘‘Hurricane’’ equipment includes: 
A New High-Speed TENTER Dryer 
Improved Cloth CARBONIZING Equipment with automatic 
tension control. 





THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 








} rf “SOLVES 








Ss 


Diastafor Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
S95 Nladison ve. New York, NY. 
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YOU CAN’T GO WRONG WITH 


VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’'S FRIEND” 


It Boils Thin . . . Has More Penetration 


Carries the Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE-sovutHern acent—GREENVILLE, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F.M. WALLACE, Birminghan, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


| i Snes Sam. fy SERS After 54 Years Still the Standard! 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 











HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS — [ A lf N | k g 1 1 A 
Sulphonated-Saponified : 
‘ e Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 
Soluble Oils : Para Soap Oil . P.. years . + and better than ever ! Constantly 
Turkey Red Oil . Castor Soap Oil . title production of its alkalies. The. most exacting 
Soluble P ine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil of their cin. When med “aaa alee 





Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 


PENETRANTS ——e standards, full strength and 


Ask for information on 


BINDOL - ALPHASOL Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 


— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 


Bleach Softener CSO, — Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite — Soda Ash — 


Pura-dichlorobenzene — Salt—Ortho-dichlorobenzene, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


VICTROLYN, The Solvay Process Company 





. ; ; - 40 Rector Street New York 
the economical assistant in warp ——- 212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. = SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
: Burkart-Schie- Chemica! Co., Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 


B &LBLEACHERS’ BLUINGS [JE ses 


e 
Charles H. Stone, In, 


AND VIOLET TINTS wr ooo Charlotte, ‘N.C. 
: E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, e 








ROM WORRY | Lynchburg, Va. om Transfer & Ware- 
=. = ouse Co., 
GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM F : enttio Besahe Co... Birmingham. Ala. 
Southern Representative: ee ieieiaie “es a 
“ z arbrouch Co., Ine., 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. : Miller Machinery & Sum ly Co. Co., Ine.. 
= Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, T. nn. 
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BRETON AMONG THE GREATEST DEVELOPMENTS 
wile) IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
PROCESS IN THE PAST 25 YEARS! 


PATENTED 





@ MINEROL is a prepared agent for conditioning textile fibres e 
a systematic Process of spraying Natural and Dyed 
Raw Cotton. 

® MINEROL helps separate the long fibres from the short. It 
saves good cotton and prevents waste. 

® MINEROL eliminates DUST and FLY e safeguards HEALTH 


and insures better working conditions. 


® MINEROL prevents STATIC electricity. It protects the cards 


and preserves the wire. 


Over 20 MILLION SPINDLES are now in operation. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the 'BRETON MINEROL PROCESS” for CONDITIONING COTTON 
and other textile fibres 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "BRETTON" OILS FOR WOOL. SINCE 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


¥ i \ i 4 201 











To continue the use of obsolete equipment or follow primitive methods 
is to play directly into the hands of competitors, who, for the same reason, 
may have found it desirable to modernize. 





the skeins than to move 


In HUSSONG ma- 
chines there is no inert 
liquor, and the temper- 
ature is uniform thru- 


the skeins thru the solu- 
tion, in order to mpreg- 
nate them. This 1s ex- 


out. The importance of actly what our machines 





this for uniformity in 
wet processing cannot 
be over-estimated. 


do, and explains why 


the winding condition 


of skeins treated in our 


It is more logical to machines is unsur- 





passed. 








pass the solution thru 








Monel Metal and Stainless Steel Machines 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG-WALKER-DAVIS CO. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ON REPEAT ORDERS 


Make every First Time Buyer a 
Permanent Customer by shearing your 


cloth on HERMAS AUTOMATIC 
SHEARS. 


One pass through this machine 
leaves both selvages perfectly clean as 
well as face and back. 


Producing a more attractive article 
at less cost. 


DONT GAMBLE!!! 
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Automatic Shear with Double Brush Unit 
Requires no Operator 


Install a HERMAS SHEAR and 
banish the source of your most 
prevalent and irritating trouble, 
“Hanging Threads.” Eliminates 
all hand trimming and singeing. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS 





HERMAS MACHINE CO... Hawthorne. N. J. 


Southern Representatives: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
European Representatives: UNISEL LIMITED, York Street, Manchester, England 























ANY 
SIZE 





SOFT, HARD OR SEMI - HARD LININGS 
ALSO 
PLAIN & LEAD LINED WOOD & STEEL TANKS 


THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 
2 STA. W. CINCINNATI, O. : 
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John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
Factors 


370 FOURTH AVE. . WN. Y.LIFE BLDG. . NEW YORK CITY 
ASHLAND 4-414! 


We check credits, assume credit losses, and 
advance in cash, the net value of shipments as 


made. Correspondence invited. 











HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 

Celebrated 


LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 
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Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Textile Costs Over 23 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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MORTON DYEING MACHINES 


Trail Blazers in the Dyeing Machine Industry 





Our Mr. F. M. Mor- 
ton built the first suc- 
cessful Beam Dyeing 
Machine in the U. S. 
He also built the first 
successful closed kier, 
Raw Stock circulat- 
ing Machine. Morton 
machines are backed 
by thirty years of suc- 
cessful manufacture, 
and are today oper- 
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ating in the largest. 
as well as the smallest 
mills in the U. S. 

Our patented fea- 
tures guarantee a sav- 
ing in dve stuff. 


MORTON MA- 
CHINES are built of 
special composition 
metal to resist corro- 
sion and rust, and also 
of stainless steel. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, COLUMBUS, GA. 


Manufacturers of 


MORTON Roving Dyeing Machines from 1 to 1000 Ih. 


MORTON Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam and Package 
Dyeing Machine. 


MORTON Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam Bleaching Ma: 


chine. 











Through 25 years we have specialized. 
All thinking, all action directed to one 
purpose — Better Methods and Better 
Equipment for handling and condi- 
tioning air more satisfactorily, more 
economically. 


When you need air conditioning 
in your factory, office, store, hotel or 
theatre, fans for any service, or me- 
chanical draft in your power plant, 
consult Clarage first. 


Big job or small—8 ounces to 24,000 
pounds of expert engi- 
neering and A-1 con- 
struction—we have the 


et Ok 
CLARAGE 


for facilities to meet any 


COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


requirement exactly. 
VENTILATION 


HEATING 


**Clarage Blower Wheel! 


MORTON Vertical Beam and Package Dveing Macbire 

MORTON Patented Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machine 

MORTON Combination Package and Raw Stock Dyeing Machine 

MORTON Patented Automatic Ball Bearing Calender Racks 

MORTON Improved Dye Beams for all Dyeing Machin: 
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*Clarage Induced Draft 
Fan for world's largest 
brewery, handling con- 
tinuously exhaust gas- 


es at 475° F. 





of aluminum, 4!/," di- 
ameter for oil burners, 
comfort coolers, etc. 





COOLING 
MECHANICAL DRAFT 


FANS & BLOWERS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY - KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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For 
Quality Production 


Specify 
“ALBANY” 
BLANKETS, M ACHINE 
CLOTHS « FELTS 


—because you can be CERTAIN of the 
performance of Albany Machine Cloths 
and Felts (Witness the almost universal 
use of Albany Blankets by leaders in the 
Sanforizing field) . 

—because actual service has demon- 
strated beyond doubt the superior effi- 
ciency... 

—because we deal directly with the 
mills, through experienced factory 
trained men, backed by a first class 
Research Department, Chemical Lab- 
oratory and modern manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 


ALBANY FELT CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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}| over and under-heatix§: 
i| © KEEP EACH ROOM 
= @| AT THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE 
| | @ REDUCE HEATING COSTS 15 TO 40% 
§| @ INCREASE OUTPUT OF WORKERS 
| @ IMPROVE QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT 


© © | @ SAVINGS OFTEN PAY BACK COST OF 
5 | POWERS CONTROL IN 1 TO 3 YEARS 









Phone or Write for Estimate 
of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 
POWERS REGULATOR | 
GOms 2739 EC tai pas as ina 


OOO LE 
Avenue, Chicago. eee 











45° in 
_ eal Your Phone Directory . 2 
Dien of Temperature and Humidity Control ga. 


an a 


Automatic 








TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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This | is the Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING | 


Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 





New Duplex Twister Travelers — 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Office: mae 131 West First St. 


TELL LTE RELL LLL RER LLL ERLE REELED 


— Charlotte, N.C. — _  C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: |. cu setl dons sete H. 6. Askew, P. 0. ‘Box 272, Atienta, oe. ened divaid Major Mills, N. C. 








C. E. F. Twister Travelers 





- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 






























Tanned 
Sanforizing Blankets 
Palmer Blankets 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS 
Albany, N. Y. 











CAMACHINES SLIT TAPES 
BINDING AND STRIP IN ROLLS 
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| 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY—BROOKLYN. N.Y 
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LET ME HELP YOU 


with your floor problems! 


I'm the FINNELL floor maintenance engineer. The company 
that makes FINNELL waxes, fillers, soaps, and the famous 
FINNELL electric floor polishing-scrubbing machines knows 
that cleaning and beautifying floors, and keeping them clean 
and beautiful, isn’t just a one-time job. It isn’t a once-a-year, 
or once-a-month, or even a once-a-week job. It’s an every-day 
job! So it keeps me, and nearly a hundred other specially 
trained men, on the job all the time, each in a given territory. 
ready to give you service whether or not you are a user of 
KINNELL machines or materials. 





Whatever the type of your buildings, kind of floor, their 
size or area, I have access to facts that may be just what you 
need to solve your problem. Whether you are the superin- 
tendent, responsible for the care of floors, or the chief execu- 
tive responsible for economy and efliciency of operation, you 
will find a chat vastly worth while. 


Remember, when you call on me, you are drawing upon not 
just one man’s skill and ability but upon a vast reservoir of 
practical, keep-down-the-cost floor knowledge accumulated dur- 
ing a third of a century specialized experience. A call to talk 
things over won’t cost you a cent nor obligate you in any way. 
Drop a line today to FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1310 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





FINNELL SYSTEM 


EST. 1906 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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This’ Ring Drag’ ‘costs us 
probably $3,800 a year. 


As worn rings drag more and more on your travelers, your 
overseer HAS to keep putting in more and more twist to 
prevent excessive ends down. He reduces production only 
a little at a time, but the total loss becomes large. It is 
common experience that front roll delivery can be increased 
10% to 15% after replacing worn rings with new 


DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. 











This shows why your overseer 
HAS to reduce production 


Travelers cannot run at anywhere near normal efficiency 
on rings with wavy or narrow flanges such as the above. 
If Ring Drag is definitely present in your mill, it means that 
new rings offer a definite 10° to 15% increase in yarn 
delivery! 


If travelers could talk, we 
wouldn’t need to advertise rings 


WHITINSVILLE ‘455 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING BAS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Owister R ings since 1573 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 





aS La 
FINISH 





LaF ayette, 
2650 Coyne 


Georgia 


Street, Chicago 
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JACOB/ Deslyna 
GRAPHIC ART/ CONGagmag 


CLINTON: S.C. 
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CLOTH ROOM 
Cost REDUCERS 
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) as Automatic Shear for removing selvage and sur- 
face threads greatly increases production over that 
obtained with other equipment. Méill experience proves 
reduced costs. 
Our Shear has the finest Automatic Protector that has 
been developed. Built-in Motors for the cutters give sim- 


teeeeecaceeea 


plicity and increased efficiency. 





Ask us about its many proven advantages and what it 
will do for you! 





Automatic 


Handling 


for Lower Costs! 


Heavy rolls of tire fabric are moved auto- 
matically from cloth room to warehouse at the 
Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
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7 Carrier picks up rolls at either of two special 
This inspector meets the need for a substantially built, - loading tables. It then travels to warehouse to 
7 deposit roll at one of seven stations and returns 
for another roll, continuing for as many trips 


ee ee 


easily operated machine for rayons, silks, etc. Several 


models for different conditions. as determined by the central control panel. 
Other Cloth Room Cost Reducing Machines for Rayons Similar automatic handling systems can be 
include Folders, Doublers, Winders, and Sewing Machines. arranged for bales, laps, beams, etc. Our engi- 





neers will be glad to tell you more about this 
new automatic drive unit. Write for special 
24 page book illustrating the MonoTractor drive. 


MERICAN 
ONORAIL 


Manufacturers since 1831 13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO. | wwi 








Worcester, Mass. 
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FOR ACCURATE CONTROL 


and COUNT— 


FROM YARN TO 
FINISHING MILL. 


_ PRODUCTIMETERS 
GUIDE PRODUCTION 








(PODS 


f;) 


| RECORD WAGE PAYMENT & 


REDUCE COSTS y 


Our 57 years experience 
and over 100 standard 
models assures the right 
counter for every appii- 
cation. 





MFG. CO. 


1922 NO. BUFFUM ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Productimeters 


DURANT 


181 EDDY ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





Charlotte, N. C. 





: Terrell Mach. Co., 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS, CONES. 
SKEWERS 

pO TLES 


OF EVERY 
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Long experience, a thorough knowledge of textile AS. 


requirements, an up-to-date factory, expert work- coos 
men and a complete line of finished products are We 


. 
ore 


reasons why the many mills have remained our she 
satisfied customers for over 50 years. Ash 
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LOW FIRST COST 


—yet improved quality and service features 


The Steaming Take-Up Bobbin illustrated costs you 25 to 35% less. 
Heads are of 18-8 Stainless Steel. Gudgeons 14-Chrome Stainless Steel. 
Our special process makes heads so hard that they are practically im- 
mune to dents or nicks. Reel caps unnecessary. 


This new bobbin will give you real satisfaction, producing quality yarn 


indefinitely. 
Ask nearest office or | 
factory for a sample. 
LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
212 Old Colony Bldg. 913 1st Nat’l] Bank Bldg. 
Blackshear 4669 Phone 3-3692 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
171 Madison Ave. 
LEvington 2.6060 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOLS 
















AT THE BISMARCK 
V 





ideally situated in Chicago. 
Cheerful, unobtrusive service 
and guest rooms that offer the 
ultimate in excellent living. 
Famous dance orchestras and 
sparkling floor shows await you 
in the beautiful Walnut Room. 
‘Rooms with bath, 
$3.50 up. 


































Rooms without 
bath, $2.50 up. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 





& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Roller Cloths 


Since 1831 NOONE’S have been the Standard 
Roller Cloths. 





rhe quality and constructions of the Roller Cloth 
used on your spinning rolls is very important to 
efficiency in many departments of your plant. 


NOONE’S can supply you with the type of cloth 
best suited to your particular class of work. 


Ask to be shown. 


Use NOONE’S Roller Cloths and be assured of 
proper resiliency and that sturdy durability that 
enables you to produce a strong, round, uniform, 
smooth running yarn at most reasonable cost. 


Since the first spinning rolls were covered in 
America, a great many substitutes for Woolen 
Roller Cloth and Leather have been introduced: 
as is usually the case with something new that is 
highly advertised, many are eager to give it a trial, 
hoping that its advertised wonders will prove true, 
but not one substitute yet produced has met the 
test of NOONE’S Standard Roller Cloths and a 
good Leather for covering spinning rolls. 


Many manufacturers have tried substitutes from 
time to time, only to, sooner or later, become con- 
vineced of the much greater efficiency and _ far- 
reaching economy of a good Roller Cloth and good 
Leather. 


Make sure that your Roll Coverer is using 
NOONE’S Roller Cloths on your rolls. 


Sole Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Peterborough - - . . - New Hampshire 
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Many an ugly situation 


has been met by the introduction of 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 
HIGH SPEED EQUIPMENT 


for warping and winding silk, rayon, acetate, and 
fine cotton yarns. 


Keeping up with today’s demand for high speed 

production puts many a mill up against a life or 

death proposition. 

ARE YOU IN STEP WITH THE MODERN 
EQUIPMENT OF TODAY?” 


There is no complete substitute for the best. 
Consult us and let us help you modernize. 





SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


Other popular Sipp-Eastwood machines include oilless bearing ®W inders 
horizontal and direct beam warpers, quiller tensions, redraws and 
other yarn and warp preparatory equipment. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
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lt costs less to op- 


erate your carding than 


any other mill process. 


Modernize with 





the 


grinders card clothing 


manufacturers use--- 





ROY GRINDERS 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Greenville, S. C. : 21 Byrd Blvd. 


Cotton Card Grinders, Woolen and Worsted 


Card Grinders. § Napper Roll 


Grinders, 


Calender Roll Grinders. J Shear Grinders. 
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LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Model T Junior Cop and Butt Winder 





Design and construction featured by simplicity. 
Durable, sturdy, and built for long life and heavy 


duty. Write for Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY, Inc. 


33 East Lee Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


eS$POT That 
TROUBLE 





@ Lurking troubles - tight 
bearings, improper adjust- 
ments, loose connections in 
your looms lead to serious 
breakdowns and loss of 
production, 


Higher than average 
power consumption means 
trouble ahead, and it’s easy 
to spot this trouble with 
the new Walker method of 
periodic power tests made 
without shutting down the 
looms, 





@ Model 39 loom adjust. The necessary equipment 
ment check meter for 
use with Walker switch 
pedestal and test block and trouble and takes only 
equipment. a minute to use. 


is inexpensive, saves time 


Write today for complete information. 


eWALKER 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 











UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


Why use old worn out cloth covered 
wood Rolls, when the Lucas Scavenger Roll 
is available? The truest, longest life and 
most satisfactory Roll on the market to-day. 
Leading mills are using them exclusively. 
Samples in your size for the asking. 


THE L. M. HARTSON COMPANY 


Established 1866 
North Windham, Conn. 
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THE LUCAS 

















DISTINCTION 


The Willard served as the official 
White House when President and Mrs. 
Coolidge lived here for a month dur- 
ing his administration ... With its 
modern facilities, the Willard retains 
all the tradition exclusively its own. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Ee 
Th WILLARD HOTEL 


‘‘Residence of Presidents’’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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America’s finest fabrics owe much of their perfecti 
to the perfect quality 


on 
America’s finest bobbins 





oe 


Exactness! For thirty-seven years super-strong 


perfectly balanced Clover Leaf Bobbins have been 


designed and built by the Clover Leaf Organization 
to meet, with scientific exactness, the varying 
conditions and processes of individual manufacturers 


in the building up of silk and synthetic yarns. Every 
step in the process is carefully controlled to insure 
greater speeds in production, greater precision in 
manufacture and _ higher 

‘Ask Your Throwster’™’ 


a 
=) | S 
Specializing in MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA, U 


perfection in fabrics 



































































































i 
Service to the Silk Industries :: Bobbins S. A. :: SINCE 1699. | 
$3 for Streaming, Soak ww 
Beceslo < of Semaine Wood, y Pt nae A Fibre, Laminated Bakelite, Sense, ~~ ma el ae Shipping. 
Multacolor Bobbins in all types of Pin Boards; Redraw haem bes Arms; Steaming Racks :: Specialties 
ore than 200 
epresentatives: W. A. Kennedy Co., Dillworth Station, Charloewe, N.C. : | Desa Crawford, Box 136, Providence, R.L 
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BUILT on ADVANCED 


Acro dynam 


PRINCIPLES 





PROPELLAIR FANS 


/ | GUARAN 
for Ventilati ol oe actenl ire GUARAN 
TEED to move more air at smaller cost than 


PRO 
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ELL A IR ING SPRINGFIELD 
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ADEQUATE FENCING 
Pays Big Dividends | 


Losses caused by trespassers, thieves, 
firebugs and vandals are reduced to 
the minimum by the erection of a 
sturdy Stewart Non-Climbable Chain 
Link Wire Fence, a permanent 24- 
hour-a-day effective barrier against 4 f: oe. 
marauders. You owe it to your ) gee 
stockholders, your employees, your ‘ E: Pee 
watchman and yourself to surround | | QL 
your property with the adequate a LYS 
protection afforded by a Stewart \ ie OK 
Fence. A |e 0K 
The many exclusive advantages DOK 
found only in Stewart Fences make + € 
them outstanding, and by all odds, 

the greatest fencing value on the 

market. Investigate today. Write 

for fully illustrated lit- . 
erature. Agents want- 
ed in unallotted terri- 
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tories. 


The STEWART 
IRON WORKS CO. 


315 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, 0O. 








Anniversary—1936 





1886—Golden 




















Cooper 


Corrosion Resisting 


e 
Castings 
for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 
‘PIPE FITTINGS * VALVES 











| All specifications of Carbon, Chromium 
| Nickel, Molybdenum, and other alloys 


These special alloy castings have been successful 


| in mastering many of the corrosion resistance prob- 
lems of the Textile Industry. If you have a casting 


_ problem, we will be glad to work with you and | 


| select the proper alloy for the application. Write 


for complete data. 


|The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Distributors: 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Jersey City. 
Kingsport Foundry & Mfg. Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Starke Foundry & Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Petroleum Equipment Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 




















MODERN GROUP DRIVE 


costs less to install, reduces 
power bills, minimizes mainte- 
nance charges and boosts pro- 
duction. 


Send for free copy of the Red 
Book, “A Practical Analysis of 
Some Fundamentals of Indus- 
trial Power Transmission.” 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 
75 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


























20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


o) |S a 
BEARING 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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DO AWAY WITH 


SUN:GLARE 


Raise Production and 
Health Efficiency in Your Plant 
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TRUSCON 


Qnaltone WINDOW GLAZE 


@ Sun glare means eye strain. Eye strain means 
quick fatigue and jittery workmen — poorer work 
and less of it. You do away with sun glare en- 
tirely when you tint your factory windows with 
Truscon Opaltone window glaze. 

Opaltone is tough, durable and impervious to 
weather. It can be brushed or sprayed on the out- 
side (or inside) of your windows. Furnished either 
in tints of blue or white, Truscon Opaltone diffuses 
sun glare. It strikes through your windows and fills 
your factory interior with a soft, restful light. Over 
90 percent of daylight is maintained. Inside tem- 
peratures are reduced as much as |0 to |5 degrees 
through the use of Opaltone. 

Try a gallon of Opaltone on some few windows of 
your plant that are giving you particular trouble 
because of sun glare. Prove its efficiency yourself. 
Learn from experience how durable it is—and that 
it will not rub or flake away. It is a real Truscon 
waterproof product which rain or weathering can- 
not harm. Write for prices and full information. 





Let Truscon Maintenance Engineers Work 


with You. Their Service Is Free 


Whether you want to paint a roof, acid-proof a floor, coat some 
surface which won’t retain ordinary paints—or cut costs on your 
paint and varnish requirements—get the expert advice of a 
Truscon Maintenance Engineer. He has the experience and tech- 
nical knowledge to help you solve your problems and save you 
money besides. A Truscon Maintenance Map giving full descrip- 
tion and diagrammatic illustrations of Truscon Maintenance 








our Factory Windows with 





Engineering Service will be sent to you free. 





THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


DETROIT - MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA OFFICE---128 MARIETTA ST. 
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TEXTILE MILLS 
a Look to Thermoid por 


“es HIGH-SPEED 


BELTING 


You've got to have belting with mini- 






mum stretch and maximum flexibility 
for high-speed 





transmission over 
small pulleys. 
Here are two 
popular types 
developed by 


Thermoid to answer these requirements 
and to lower mainte- 





nance costsin textile 
mills.High-speed 
Belting is recom- 
mended forsever- 
est service... 
“Ply-Tex’’ for ap- 
plications which 
demand the great- 
est flexibility possible in 

belting which must “stand the gaff.” 


Consult your belting supply house regarding these two 
grades or write direct for more specific information. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 





her 


BELTING+« PACKING 
HOSE « BRAKE LINING 
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WIOr- 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 









HOTEL | 
PHILADELPHIAN | 


(Formerly Hotel Pennsylvania) 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A SYMBOL 








PHILADELPHIA 


OF HOSPITALITY 





When you visit Philadelphia make HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIAN your home .. . You will find 


its location convenient—ten minutes to the busi- 


ness section . . . away from congestion and 
noise. . . . Known the world over for its hospi- 
tality . . . food that satisfies. 


600 ROOMS, Each With Bath 


Hitdil 
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MAKE YOUR 
NEW YORK VISIT 
A SUCCESS.. 











este is | Qa 


Every hour you spend at the 
Savoy-Plaza will prove the 
wisdom of selccting this 
distinguished hotel when you 
visit New York. Here every 
luxury of appointment and 
service is contrived to antici- 
pate and gratify your slight- 
est wish. Superb cuisine. 
Dancing and entertainment 
in the Cafe Lounge and Snack 
Bar . . . Central Park at the 
door, shops and _ theatres 
nearby... Rates are reason- 
ble especially for monthly or 
longer stays. Single Rooms 
from $6. Double Rooms 
from $8. Suites from $12. 


PLAZA 


George Suter, Resident Manager 


: OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK ¢ FIFTH AVE * 58th TO 59th STS * NEW YORK 
TALES DIN II OE ge mm 

















From $2.50 Single, $4.00 Double me SVEV Gaeo 


UNRESTRICTED PARKING UP TO 3 A.M , WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 
7 CHICAGO 
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INDUSTRY RUNS MORE ECONOMICALLY 
WITH MOCCASIN PRODUCTS 


: NDUSTRIAL plants in every field have for many years recognized the 
: superior engineering, precision construction and quality of material in 
= MOCCASIN Products. Builders of textile machinery are now standard- 
izing on the famous MOCCASIN Self-Oil Bushings, as well as other 
MOCCASIN Products such as 


BRASS AND BRONZE CASTINGS—CORED AND SOLID 
BRONZE BARS—ACID RESISTING ALLOYS— 
PLAIN BRONZE BUSHINGS, ETC. 


= Tools and patterns are available to our customers without charge for 
innumerable bushings and castings, both plain and for the MOCCASIN 
Oil Distributing Bushing. An up-to-date machine shop enables us to 
supply products completely machined to meet the most rigid require- 
ments. Special pattern equipment can be made up to your sketch or 
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blueprint. Our metallurgical and engineering experts are always glad Moccasin 
to help you on the application and design of special bronzes. A handy Self Oiling 
wall chart giving sizes, prices, etc., of an immense stock of plain machine pw ae 


turned finished bushings, as well as cored and solid bars, is yours for 
the asking. 


< nian —__—————— Moccasin Bronze Bearings > 
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Moccasin Bronze Bars 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., CHATTANOOGA TENN. * 











AN UP-TO-DATE 
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PRINTINGPLANT /- 
equipped with modern machinery and a a a a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru be Tx. — petations 
this publication, a trial order on your — 
printing needs. : ie eee 
: s sign and  construc- . 
° ° ° / t m is known all 2 
We have built a reputation that is known over the country. 
over the entire South by our special at- P| partment, with man 
= e e «  . vears of experience, 
: tention to the minutest detail. 2 | an be glad to sub | 
: ! mit designs to meet f 
: moo comune tet q 
We are more than ready to answer any TANKS, TOWERS, || 
question that relates to your pninting BOILERS, KIERS, 
problems. ST ANDPIPES, 
SMOKESTACKS, 
. ACID TANKS, 
Write us and let us quote you VATS 
on anything from a postal card STORAGE BINS, 









KETTLES, ETC. 


Write for “Tank 
Ea No. §-C. 





to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTO GEORGIA 
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Sire] RADING POST EXCHANGE 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 











UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—=30 inches to ; i h 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cas 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates ‘based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
_— no oOo — ~~ ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ae- 
a we 

3 inches _ 480 20 inches 4.00 cepted at display rate only. 

6 inches_ nem Ge fee 8.80 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
DP GEE cpitsdtinenand 4.40 ee 3.00 Ga.. count as eight words. 











° Experience and Reliability 


Over a quarter of a century experience 


TEXTILE engineering and building textile machinery. 
Most of this time with leading manufactur- 
MACHINERY .”n.,, LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 
and oe necessary to select correct ma- 

chinery to your requirements. 


EQUIPMENT GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 
SUN BUILDING, LOWELL, MASS. 


Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 








MILL BUILDINGS FOR SALE 


Located in North Carolina outside city limits near town of approximately 8000 popula- 
tion. Private railroad siding. Adequate water supply available. Labor conditions very 
good. Floor space 21888 sq. feet standard mill construction. Warehouse (5000 sq. ft.), 
50,000-gallon gravity tank supplying sprinkler system. Sixteen dwellings and commodi 


ous office building. For further information and ‘or interview, write MILLBUILDING, 
c/o COTTON, 1020 Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga, 











Paul B. Eaton WE PAY CASH! 


For Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn 


PATENT ATTORNEY Rayon, Spun Silk, Raw Silk 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. ( sae emis 20 te 
514 Munsey Bldg., Was D. O. QUANTITY NO OBJECT 


U. 8. Patent Office 109-111 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 














Former Member Examining Corps , J. ©. YARN CO., 
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POSITION WANTED 


Textile school graduate, 40 years of age. 15 years 


experience as designer on rayon and cotton fabrics 
and 5 years experience as overseer of weaving. Can 
furnish best of references and willing to go any- 


where. Address Box No. 408, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED 


Old established manufacturer of textile oils and 
chemicals wants a salesman for the Southern 
territory. An excellent opportunity is open to the 
right man. Only those with selling experience in 
Southern states and knowledge of practical appli- 
cation of products need apply. Address Box No. 
409, c/o COTTON, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











POSITION OPEN 


The Brooks Oil Company desires experienced sales 
men to cover two established territories selling 
improved boiler metal treatment, industrial paints, 
roofing material and other products. Only well 
qualified and recommended need apply. Must have 
car. Drawing account and high commission. State 
full experience and references. Address Brooks 
Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








WANTED 


Position as master mechanic — any 
size plant, anywhere—Interview wel- 
comed. Address Mechanic c/o COT- 
TON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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DO YOU WANT TO SELL IT? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment which you have taken 
out or are thinking of taking out and replacing with new equipment. 


Why not dispose of that second-hand machinery at a profit? COTTON has the 
largest circulation among the textile mills of the United States of any textile 


publication. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the “Trading Post Exchange” of COTTON. 
Such advertising produces results at small cost—why not try it out and get that 
second-hand equipment off your hands in a profitable way? Tell us what vou have 


for sale and let us insert an advertisement. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
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' 4 This is what happens when the But when the scientifically de- 
shuttle point strikes a hole that has signed hole has been accurately 
been inaccurately cut by hand. The bored by machine, the entire picker ab- 
shock hits all at one point. Pickers sorbs the shock. The ‘‘Life Saver’’ hole 

, reamed like this break down quickly. (pat.) makes the picker last twice as long. 


Only the Graton & Knight 50 Type Picker has the ~— g 
shuttle point hole correctly pre-cut by machine! a 


} GRATON and KNIGHT 


—— ._ Worcester — _ Mase. ¥ ee ae 


xe See 5 POAT ee Sa 
eS PASS Pontes a aes 
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Goldens’ Foundry & Machine Company 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Transmission Machinery including Ball Bearing | 
Applications ma eX, oe \ 

V-Belt Sheaves and Complete V-Belt agrid® Dts aa 
Drives Gute 


(Licensed by Allis-Chalmers under 
Geist Patent No. 16625!/) 









Dyeing Machinery 


Size Kettles 
Inspecting Machines 

Cane Mills and Evaporators 
High Quality Grey Iron Castings 


Over half a century devoted to meriting business because of quality products, and thou- 


sands of satisfied customers attesting to the results of striving towards this ideal of service. 
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Davison Publishing Co 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Detergent Products Corp 

Diehl Mfg. Co. 
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Fiber Mfg. Co. 
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T HE September issue of COTTON carried 


more pages of advertising than any regular 


issue since 1930. 


The October Southern Textile Diversifica- 
tion Number, the issue you are now reading, 
is the second largest special number pub- 


lished in six years. 


THIS IS EVIDENCE THAT THE TEXTILE BUSI- 

NESS IS GOOD AND GETTING BETTER AND 

THAT MANUFACTURERS SELLING THE MILLS 
APPRECIATE THE EFFECTIVE SERVICE OF 


COTTON 


(Serving the Textile Industries) 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 40 
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Van Vlaanderen Machine Co... 
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Walker Electrical Co. 
Wallerstein Co., Ine 
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NAPTHOLS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
~AMANIL’ NAPTHOL 


AS ASBS and ASSW 
plus Fast Color SALTS and BASES 


produce excellent results - - 


DYEING: 


PIECES e@ SKEINS @ WARPS e@ BUNTINGS e ETC. 
PRINTING: 
CRETONNES @ PAJAMA CLOTHS ® DRESS GOODS ® ETC. 
EXPERT TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Consult our nearest Branch Office for samples and information. 


#Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 

BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CAN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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hour WHITE 


Whitsa can be! 


ie a SHOCK «a pleasant jolt to printers who put DISCOLITE to 
work on silk, rayon or cotton! @ You too, will discover a ready 
solubility * a high concentration « uniformity in strength and 
trouble-free, clean-cut DISCHARGE. @ DISCOLITE is the peer- 
less, iron-free discharging agent. Scratchless, smooth running and 
crystal clear in solution. @ For Vat color printing DISCOLITE tops 
the field. Its steadily mounting demand points PERFECTION 
wherever yardsticks measure workmanship and _ costs alike. 
A SURPRISE for YOU on TRIAL.* Your working sample is ready! 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemical Manufacturers 


CARLTON HILL NEW JERSEY 


DPSICO NEE 





